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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 

BY ALBERT BARMES. 

[Note. The fiiilowing Essay was originally prepared as a Reviow of 
Butler's AxiaWsy, for the Qaarterly Christma Spectator, and appeared in 
(hat work in Se Nnmbers for December, 1330, and Maieh, 1831. With 
Gome sl^ht alterations and additions, it is now reprinted as an Introductory 
Essay to this Edition of the Analogy.] 

PhOade^hia, Sept. 6, 1832. 

In directing the attemion of our readers to the great work 
whoae title we havo placed at the head of this article, we suppose 
we are renderiag an acceptable seryice chiefly to one class. The 
ministers of religion, we presume, need not out humble recom- 
mendation of a treatise so welt known as Butler's Analogy. It 
will not be improper, however, to suggest that even our clerical 
readers may be less familiar than they should be, with a work 
which saps all the foundations of unbelief; and may, perhaps, 
have less faithfully carried out the principles of the Analogy, and 
interwoven them less into their theological system, than might 
reasonably have been expected. Butler already begins to put 09 
the venerable air of antiquity. He belongs, in the character of 
his wrjtings at least, to the men of another age. He is abstruse, 
profound, dry, and, to minds indisposed to thought, is often wea< 
risome and di^usdng. Even in clerical estimation, then, his 
work may sometimes be numbered amoi^ those repulsive monu- 
ments of ancient wisdom, which men of this age pass by indis- 
criminately, as belonging to times of barbarous strength and 
unpolished warfare. 

But our design in bringing Butler more distinctly before tbe 
public eye, has respect priraatiiy to another class of our readers 
In an age pre-eminently distinguished for the short-lived produc- 
tions oflhe imagination ;. when reviewers feel themselves bound 
to serve up to the public taste, rather the deserts and confectiona- 
ries of die literary world, than the sound ard wholesome fare of 
other times ; when, in many places, it is even deemed stupid and 
oid-fashioned to notice an ancient book, or to speak of the wis- 
dom of our fathers; we desire to do what may lie in our power 
U> stay ln<: lieadlong propensities of the times, and recal the pub- 
lic mind to the records of past wisdom. We have, indeed, no 
olind predilection for the principles of other days. We iiow down 
nefore no opinion because it is ancient. We even feel and 
believe, that 111 all the momentous questions pertaining to morals, 
politics, science, and religion, we are greatly in advance of past 
ages. And our hearts expand with joy at the prospect of still 
greater simplicity and clearness, in (he statement and defence 
(>f the cardinal doctrines of the reformation. Mo,°Jt of the moou- 
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menls of past ■wisdom, we believe capable of improvemerit in 
these respects. Thus we regard the ivorlts of Lalher, Calvin, 
Beza, and Owen. We look on iheni as vose repositories of 
learning, piety and genius. In the great doetrines which these 
works were intended to support, we do flrmly believe. Slil!, 
though we love to linger in the' society of such men ; and though 
our humble inteDecl bows before them, as in the presence of 
transcendent genius, yet we feel that >q some things their views 
were darkened by the habits of thinking rf a less cultivated age 
than this; that their pMlosbphy was often wrong, while the doc- 
trines which they attempted to defend by it were still correct; 
and that even they would have hailed, on many topics, the 
increased illumination of later times. Had modern ways of 
thinking been applied to their works ; had the tesulls of a deep£;t 
invesiiealion into the laws of the mind, and the principles m 
biblical criticism, been In their possession, their works would 
have been the most perfect records of htiman wisdom which the 

Some of those great monuments of the. power of humaii, 
thought, however, stand complete. By a mighty effort of genius, 
their authors seized on truth ; they fixed it in pBmianenl forms ; 
they chained down scattered reasonings, and left ihem to he sur- 
veyed by men of less mental stature and far feebler powers. It 
is a proof of no mean talent now to be able to follow where they 
lead, to grasp in thought, what they had the power to ori°:iaale. 
'Fhey framed a complete system at the first touch; and all that 
remains for coming ages, corresponds to what Johnson has said 
of poets in respect to Homer, to transpose their arguments, new 
name llieir reasonings, and paraphrase their*;nli meats.* The 
works of such men are a collection lA priitaphi to he carried into 
every region of morals and theology, as a standard of all other 
views of truth. Such a distinction we are disposed to give to 
Butler's Analogy; and it is because we deem it worthy of such a 
distinction, that we now single it out from the great works of tlie 
past, and commeBd it to the attention of our readers. 

There are two great departments of itivesiigation, respecting 
the " analogy of religion to the constitution and course of nature.' 
The one contemplates that analogy as existing between the 
declarations of the Bible, and ascertained facts in the structure 
of the globe,— the organization of the animal system, — the me- 
morials of ancient history,— the laws of light heal, and gravila- 
.ion, — the dimensions or the earth, ami the form and motion of 
the heavenly bodies. From all these sources, objections have 
been derived against revelation. The most furious attacks have 
been made, at one time by the geologist, and at another by the 
astronomer; on one pretence by the antiquarian, and on another 
by thechymist, against some part of the system of revealed truth. 
Yet never have any assaults been less successful. Every efforl 
of this kind has resulted in the establishment of this great Ituth. 
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tliat no man hns yet commenced an investigation nf the works 
of nature, for the purpose of assailing revelation, who did not 
ollimately exhibit important facts in its confirmation, just in 
propirtion to his eminence and success in his own department 
of mquiry. We are never alarmed, therefore, when we see an 
infidel philosopher of real talents, comment^e an investigation 
into the works of nature. We hail his labours as destine ulti- 
mately to be auxiliary to the cause of truth. We have learned 
that here Christianity has nothing to fear; and men of science, 
we believe, are beginning to understand that here infidelity has 
■ nothing to hope. As a specimen of the support which Chris- 
tianity receives from the researches of science, we refer our 
readers to Ray's Wisdom of God, to Paley's Natural Theology, 
and (o Dick's Christian Philosopher. 

The other department of investigation to which we referred, is 
thai which relates lo the analogy of revealed truth to the actual 
facts exhibited in the niorcd government of tk world. This is the 
department which Butler has entered, and which he has so suc- 
cessfully explored. It is ohvious that the first is a wider field in 
regard to the number of facts which bear on the analogy: the 
latter is more profound and less tangible in relation to the great 
subjects of theological debate. The first meets more directly the 
open and plausible objections of the blasphemer; the latter 
repiesses the secret infidelity of the human heart, and silences 
more eiFectu ally the ten thousand clamours which are accustomed 
to be raised against the peculiar doctrines of the Eible. Thelirst 
is open to successive advances, and will be so, till the whole 
physical structure of the world is fully investigated and known. 
The latter, we may almost infer, seems destined to rest where it 
now is, and to stand before the world as complete as it ever will 
be, by one prodipous effort of a gigantic mind. Each successive 
chymist, antiquarian, astronomer, and anatomist, will throw liehl 
on some great department of human knowledge, lo be moulded 
to the purposes of religion, by some future Paley, or Dick, or 
Good ; and in every distinguished man of science, whatever may 
be his religious feelings, we hail an ultimate auxiliary to the 
cause of truth, Butier, however, seems to stand alone. No 
Hdvenmrous mind has attempted to press his great principles of 
thought, still further into the regions of moral inquiry. Though 
the subject of moral govei'tiinent is better understood now than 



n his day ; though li^ht has been thrown on the doctrines 
of theology, and a perceptible advance been made in the know- 
ledge of the laws of the mind, yet whoever now wishes lo know 



"the analogy of religion It 
una nowhere else to go but to Butler,: — or if he is able to apply 
^e p^iiviples of Butler, he has only lo incorporate them with his 
— .■ — 1^ furnish the solution of those facts and diiH- 



ctillies that "peiplpx mortals," We do not mean by this, thai 
Buller has exhausted the subject. We mean only ihat'no man 
has allerapled to carry it beyond the point where he left it; and 
^l his work, though not in our view a^ complete as modern 
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habits of thought would permit it to be, yet stands like one of 
those vast piles of architecture commenced in the middle ages. 
proofaofconsummaleskJU.of vast power, ot amazing wealth, yet 
m some respects incomplete or disproportioned, but which no one 
since has dared to remodel, and whict no one, perhaps, lias had 
either the wealih, power, or ^nius, to make mu.'e complete. 

Of Butler, as a man, little la known. This is one of the mauy 
cases where we are compelled to lament the want of a full and 
faithful biography. Wiih the leading facts of his life as a parish 
priest and a prelatSj We are indeed made acquainted. But here 
our knowledge of him ends. Of Sutler as a man of piety, of the 
secret, practical operations of his mind, we know little. Now it 
is obvious, that we could be in possession of no legacy more 
valuable in regard to such a man, than the knowledge of the 
secret feelings of his heart ; of the application of his own modes 
of thinking to his own soul, to auhdue the ever-varying forms of 
human weakness and guilt ; and of his practical way of obvia- 
ting, for his personal comfort, the su™eslions of unbelief in his 
own bosom. This fact we know, that he was engaged upon his 
Analogy during a period of tweniy years. Yet we know nothing 
of the effect on his own soul, of the mode in which he blunted 
and warded off the poisoned shafts of infidelity. Could we see 
the internal organization of his mind, as we can now see that of 
Johnson, could we trace the connexion between his liabita of 
thought and his pious emotions, it would be a treasure to the 
world equalled perhaps only by liis Analogy, and one which we 
may'in vain hope now to possess. The true purposes of biogra- 
phy have been hitherto bat little understood. The mere esternal 
events pertaining to great men are often of little value. They 
aie v>ilhoiit the mind, and produce feelings unconnected with any 
important purposes of human improvement. Who reads now 
with any emotion except regret that this is all he can read of 
such a man as Butler, that he was born in 1692, graduated at 
Oxford in 1721, preached at the Rolls till 1726, was made bishop 
of Durham in 1750, and died in 1752? We learn, indeed, that 
he was high in favour at the university, and subsequently at 
court; that he was retiring, modest and unassuming' in his 
deportment ; and that his elevation to the Deanery of Si. Paul's, 
and to the princely See of Durham, was not the effect of ambi- 
tion, but ihe Toluntar.y tribute of those in power to transcendent 
talent and .exalted, though retiring, worth. An instance of his 
modest and unambitious habits, given in the record of his life, 
is worthy of preservation, and is highly illustrative of his charac* 
ler. For seven years he was occupied in the humble and labo- 
rious duties of a parish priest, at Stanhope. His friends regi«I- 
ted his retirement, and sought preferment for him. Mr. Seeker, 
an intimate friend of Bo'ler, being made chaplain to llie king, in 
1732, qne day in conversation with Queen Caroline took occasion 
to mention his friend's name. The queen said she thought he 
was dead, and asked Archbishop Blackburn if that was nut th« 
case. His reply was, " No, madaih, but he is buried." He was 
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thus raised again to noiice, and ultimately to high hoiiqurs, in 
the hierarchy of the English church. 

Butler was naturally of a contemplative and somewhat nielua- 
eholy tura of mind. He sought retirement, therefore, and yet 
needed society. It is probable that natural inclination, as well 
as the prevalent habits of unbelief in EnglauJ, suggested tlie 
plan of his Aoalogy. Yet though retiring and unambitious, he 
was laud«d in the days of his advaocement, as sustaining thq 
episcopal office with great dignity and splendour; as conducting 
the ceremonies of religion with a pomp approaching tiie gran- 
deur of the Roman Catholic form of worship ; and as treating the 
neighbouring clergy and nobility with the " pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance," becoming, in their view, a minister of Jesus, trans- 
formed into a nobleman of secular rank, and reckoned among 
the great officers of state. These are, in our view, spots in the 
life of Builer ; andall attempts to conceal them, have only rendered 
them more glaring. Ko authority of antiquity, no plea of tb<i 
grandeur of imposing rites, can justify the pomp and circum- 
stance appropriate to an English prelatical bishop, or invest with 
sacred autliorily the canons of a church, that appoints the hum 
ble ministers of him who had not where to lay his head, to the 
splenijuurs of a palace or the pretended honouis of an arcbiepisco- 
pal throne — to a necessary alliance, under every danger to per- 
sonal and ministerial character, with profligate noblemen, or 
intriguing and imperious ministers. But Butler drew his, title to 
memory in subsequent ages, neither from the tinsel of rank, the 
staff and lawn of o£ce, nor the attendant pomp and grandeur aris- 
ing from the possession of one of the richest benefices in Eng- 
land. Butler the jirelate will be forgotten, Butler the aulhor of 
Ihe Analogy will live to the last recorded lime. 

In the few remains of the life of Butler, we lament, still n 



than. any thing wc have mentioned, that we learn nothing of his 
habits 01 study, his mode of investigation, and especiaOy mepro' 
cess by which he composed h.s Analogy. We are toid indeet 



tt it combines the results of his thoughts for twenty years, and 
his observations and reading during that long period of his life. 
He is said to have written imd te-written different parts of it, to 
have studied each word, and phrase, until it expressed precisely 
his meaning and no more. It bears plenary evidence, that il 
must have been written by such a condensing and epitomizing 
(irocess. Any man may be satisfied of this, who attempts to 
express the thoughts in other language than that employed in 
tn« Analogy. Instinctively the sentences and paragraphs will 
swell out to a much greater size, and defy aH the powers ne 
possess to reduce them to their primitive dimensions, unleiis 
they be driven wiihin the precise enclosures prescribed by the 
mind of Butler, We regret in vain that this is all our know- 
ledge of the mechanical and menial process by which this hook 
was composed. We are not permitted to see him at his toil, lo 
mark the workings of his mind, and to learn tlie art of looking 
mtensely at a thought, until we we.it standing alone, aloof from 
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all attendants, and prepared fora permanent location whefe the 
anihoF inlendeti to fix its abode, lo be comtemplated as he view- 
ed it, in all coming ages. We can hardly repress our indigna- 
tion, that those who undertake to write tne biography of such 
gifted men, should not tell us less of their bodies, their trappings, 
their honours and their offices, and more of the workings of the 
spirit, the process of solyecting and restraining the native wan- 
derines of the mind. Nor can we suppress the sigh of regre' 
thai he has not himself revealed to us, what no other man could 
haTe done ; and admitted subsequent admirers to the intimacy ot 
liriendship, and lo a contemplation of the process by which the 
Analogy was conceived and executed. Over the past hoivever il 
is io vain to sigli. Every man feels that hitherto we have had 
but little Biograpky. Sketches of the external circumstances ol 
many mea we have— genealogical tables with otit nurober, and 
without end^chronicled wonders, that such a man was born and 
died, ran through such a circle of honours, and obtained such a 
mausoleum lo his memory. But histories of mind we have not ; 
and for all the great purposes of knowledge, we shonld know as 
much of the wan.-^if we had not looked upon the misnamed 
biography. 

We now take leave of Butler as a man, and direct oui 
thoughts more particularly lo his great work. Those were dark 
and portentous times which succeeded the reign of the second 
Charles. That voluptuous and witty monarch, had conlribuied 
more than any mortal before or since his time, to fill a nation 
with infidels, and debauctiees. Corruption had seized upon the 
highest orders of the stale ; and it flowed down on all ranks oi 
the community. Every grade in life had caught the infeciioQ, 
of the court. Frofiigacv is alternately the parent and the child 
of unbelief. The unininKing multitude of courtiers and Satterers, 
that fluttered around tSie court of Charles had learned to scoiT at 
Christianity, and to consider it as not worth the trouble of anx- 
ious thought. The influence of the court extended over the na- 
tion. It soon infected the schools and professions : and perhaps 
there has not been a time in Brilisii history, when infidelity had 
become so general, and had assumed a form so malignant. It 
had attached itself to dissoluteness, deep, dreadful, and universal. 
It was going hand in hand witli all the pleasures of a profligate 
court, it was idenlifled with all that aclualed the souls of Charles 
and his ministers; it was the kind of infidelity which fitted -aa 
unthinking age — scorning alike reason, philosophy, patient 
thought, and purity of morals. So thai in the language of But- 
ler, "it had come to be taken for granted by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much as a subjec: of investigation, but that 
it is now at length, discovered lo be fictitious, and accordingly 
they treat it, as if in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
oy way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
iuresof the world." In limes of such universal profligacy and 
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infidelity avose in succession, Locke, Newton, and Butler^ the 
wo former of .whom we need not say hare been unsurpassed ir. 
great powers of thought, and in the, influence which they ex- 
erted on the sSntiraents of mankind.^ It needed such men to 
bring back a volatile generation to habits' of profound thought in 
the sciences. It needed such a man as Butler, in our view not 
i. ferior in profound thought to either, and whose works will 
nave a more permanent enect on the destinies of men, than bolli 
—lo arrest the giddy steps of a nation, to. bring religion from the 
palace of a scoffing prince and court to the bat of sober tbouglit, 
and to show that Christianity was net undeserving of sober 
inquiry. This was the design of the Analogy. It was not so 
much lo furnish a complete demonstration of the truth of reli- 
gion, as to show that it could not be proved to be false. It was 
to show that it accorded with a great, evefy where seen, system 
of things actually going on in the world ; and that attacks made 
onChrisiianiiywere lo the same extent assaults on the course o! 
naiurej and of nature's God. Butler pointed tlie unbeliever to a 
grand system of things in actual existence, a iiiarld with every 
variety of character, feeling, conduct and results— a system of 
things deeply mysterious, yet developing gceal ptiaciples, and 
bearing proof that it was under the govefnment of<5od. He 
traced certain indubitable acts of the Almighty in a course of 
nature, whose existence could not be denied. Now if it could bt 
shown that Christianity contained like results, acts, and princi- 
ples ; if it was a scheme involving no greater mystery, and 
demanding a correspondent conduct on the part cf man, it would 
be seen that it had proceeded from the same autlior. In other 
words the objections alleged against Christianity, being equally 
applic-ibJe against the course of nature, could not lie valid. To 
show this, was the design of Butler. In doing this, he cnrt'en 
the war into the camp of the enemy." He silenced the objec or's 
arguments ; or if he stil! continued to urge them, showed him 
that with equal propriety they could he urged against the acknow- 
ledged course of things, against his own- principles of conduct 
on other subjects, against what indubiiably affected his condition 
here, and what might therefore affect his doom hereafter. 

We are fond of thus looking at the Bible as part of one vast 
plan of communicating truth to created Intelligences. We know 
it is the fullest, and roost grand, of ali God's ways of teaching 
men, standieg amidst the sources of information, as the sun does 
nmidsi the stars of heaven, quenching their feeble glimmerings 
in the fulness of its meridian splendour. But to carry forward 
the illustration, the sun does, indeed, cause the stars of night to 
" hide their diminished heails," hut we see in both but one sys- 
tem of laws; and whether in the tremblin;; of the minutest orb 
that emits its faint roys to us from the farlJiesl bounds of space, 
or the full tight of the sun at noon-dav, we trace (he hand of the 
same God, and fee! that " all are biit parts of one stupendous 
whole." Thus it is with revelation. We know that its truths 
comprise all that the world elsewhere contains, that its authority 
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ihe aid of revelation. The Bible is in religion, what the tele- 
scope is in asttononay. It does not contradict any thing before 
known ; it does not annihilate auy ihing before seen ; it carries 
the eje forward into new worlds, opens it upon niore splendid 
BeMs of vision, and displays grander systems, where we tlioughl 
there was but the emptiness of space, or the darkness of illimit- 
able and profound night ; and divides the milky way into vast 
clusters of suns and stars, of worlds and systems. In aU the 
boundlessness of tiese fields of vision, however, does the tele- 
scope point us to any new laws t)f acting, any new principle by 
whidi the universe is governed? The sstronomer telfs us not. 
It is the hand of the same God which he sees, impelling the new 
worlds that buTst on the view in the immensity of space, with 
the same irresistible and inconceivable energy, and encompass- 
ing them with the same clear fields of light. So we expect (o 
find it in revelation. We expect to see plans, laws, purposes, 
actions and results, uniform with the facts in actual existence 
before our eyes. Whether in the smiles of an infant, or the 
wrapt feeliuM of a seraph ; in the strength of manhood, or the 
power of Gabriel ; in the rewards of virtue here, or the crown of 
glory hereafter, we expect to find the Creator acting on one grand 
principle of moral government, applicable to all these facts, and 
to be vindicated by the same considerations. 

When, we approach the Bible, we are at once struck with ,* 
most striking correspondence of plan 10 that which obtains in 'ne 
natural world. When we teach theology in our schools we do it 
by system, by form, by technicalities. We frame what we call 
a " body of divinity," expecting all i!s parts to cohere and agree. 
We shape and clip the angles and points of our theology, till they 
shall fit, like the polished sto&ca of the temple of Solomon, intc 
their place. So when we teach astronomy, botany, or geogra- 
phy, it is by a regular syitieni before us, having the last discove- 
ries of the science located in their proper place. But how differ- 
ent is the plan, which, in each of these departments, is pursued 
by infinite wisdom. The truths which God designs to leach ua, 
lie spread over a vast compass. They are placed without much 
apjHirent order. Those of revelation lie before us, just as (he 
various fads do, which go to make up a system of botany or 
astronomy. The great Author of nature has not placed nil ifow- 
ers in a single situation, nor given them a scienliQc arrange- 
meai. They are scattered over the wide world. Part bloom on 
the mountain, part in the valley; |)arl shed their fragrance near 
the running stream ; part pour their sweetness in the desert air 
' in the solitary waste where no man is ;" part climb in vines la 
giddy heights, and part are found in the bosom of the mighty 
Idlers. He that forms a (h'eory of botany must do it, therefore 
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wilh hardjr toil. He will find the maleridts, nit ihe system, made 
ready to his hands. He will exhaust his \ife perhaps in his 
labour, before the system stands complete. Wliy should we not 
expect lo find the counterpart of all this in religion? When we 
look at the Bibie, we find the same state of things. At first but 
a ray of light beamed upon the dark path of our apostate patents, 
wandering from paradise. The sun that had stood over their 
heads in the garden of pleasure, at theic fall sunk to the west 
and left ihem in the horrors of a moral midnight. A single ray, 
in the promise of a Saviour, shot along their path, and directed 
lo tiie source of day. But did God reveal a whole system ? Did 
he tell them all the truth that he knew? Did he tell all that we 
know? He did just as we have supposed in regard to the first 
botanist. The eye was fised on one truth distinctly. Subse- 
quent revelations shed new light; advancing facts confirmed 
preceding doctrines and promises; rising prophets gave conSim- 
alion to the hop^s of men ; precepts, laws, and direct revelations 
rose upon the world, until the system of revealed truth is now 
complete. Man has all he can have, except the facts which the 
progress of things is yet to develope in confirmation of ihe system ; 
]ust as each new budding flower goes to confirm the just princi- 
ples of tlie naturalist, and to show what the system is. Yet how 
do we possess the system? As arranged) digested, and reduced 
to order? Far from it. We have (he book of revelation jusi 
as we have (he book of nature. In the beginning of the 'Bible, 
for example, we have a trqih abstractly taught, in another pari 
iltuslrated in the life of a prophet; as we advance il is confirmed 
by the fuller revelation of ihe Saviour or the apostles, and we 
find its full development only when the whole book is complete. 
Here stands a law; there a promise; there aprofound myscery, 
nnarranged, undigested, yet strikingly accordant wilh a multitude 
of correspondent views in. (he Bible, and with as many in the 
moral world. Now here is a mode of communication, which 
imposture would have carefully avoided, because detec(ion, il 
would foresee, must, on such a plan, be unavoidable. It seems 
to us that if men had intended to impoie a system on the world, 
it would have been somewhat in the shape of our bodies ol divi- 
niiv, and therefore very greatly unlike the plan which we aciu- 
al!y find in the Bihie. At any rate, we approach the Scriptures 
with this strong presumption in favour of its (ruth, that it accords 
precisely wiih what we see in astronomy, chymistry, botany, 
and geography, and that the mode of constructing systems 
in all these sciences, is exactly the same as in dogmatieal 
llicoiogy. 

We nave aiioiher remark to make on this subject. The hoia- 
Dist does not siiape his facts. He is the collector, the arranger. 
not the ori^nntor. So the framer of systems in religion shauH 
be — and il is mailer of deep regret (hat mch he has not been. He 
should be merely the collector, the arranger, not the oviginalor 
af the doctrines of the gospel. Though then we think him of 
name importance, yet we do not set a high val'ie on his labours. 
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We honmir the loiis of a man who tells of the uses, beauties and 
medicinal properties of ihe plant, far more than of him who 
merely declares its rank, its order, its class in the Linniean sys- 
tem. So in theology, we admire the greatness of mind which 
can bring out an original truth, illustrate it, and show its proper 
bearing on the spiritual interests of our race, far more (ban we 



do the plodding chiseller who shapes it to its place in hia T\itei 
Ii makes no small deinatid oh oiir patience, when we see the sys- 
; after angle, and apply stroke after 



alroke, to some great mass of truth which a mighty genius has 
struck out, bin which keen-eyed and jealous orthodo^ty will not 
admit to its proper bearing on the souls of men, until it is located 
in a creed, and cramped into some frame-work of faith, that has 
been reared around the Bible. Our sympathy With such men as 
Butler, and Chalmers, and Foster, and Hall, is far greater than 
with Turretine or Ridgely. With still less patience do we listen 
to those whose only husiness it is to shape and reduce to pre- 
scribed form ; who never look at a passage in the Bible or a fact 
in nature, without first robbing it of its freshness, by an attempt 
to give it a sectarian location : — who never stumble on an ori- 
ginal and unclassified idea, without asking whether the system* 
maker had left any niche for the late-born intruder; and who 
applies to it all tests, as to a non-descript substance In chymistry. 
In order to fasten on it the charge of an aflinity with some 
rejected confession, or some creed of a suspected name. This is 
to abuse reason and revelation, for the sake of putting honour on 
creeds. It is to suppose that the older creed-makers had before 
them all shades of thought, all material and mental facts, all 
knowledge of what mind has been and can be, and all other know- 
ledge of the adaptedness of the Bible, to every enlai^ed and fluc- 
tuating process of thought. It is to doom lie theologian lo an 
eternal dwelling in Greenland frost and snows, instead of sending 
him forth to breathe the mild air of freedom, and to make him a 
large-minded and fearless interpreter of the oracles of God. 

Tt is not our intention to follow the profound author of the 
Analogy through his -lebbured demonstrations, or in attempt to 
offer an abridged statement of his reai^dnibg. Butler, as we have 
already remarked, is incapable of abridgement. His thoughts 
are already condensed into as narrow a compass, as (be naturo 
of language will admit. All that we purpose to do, is to give a 
specimen of the argument frQtn analogy in support of the Chiis- 
tian religion, without very cliisely following the book before us. 

The main points at issue between Christianity and its opposers 
are, whether there is a future state ; whether our conduct here 
will affect our condition there; whether God so controls things 
as to reward and punish ; whether it is reasonable to act with 
reference to our condition hereafter; whether the favour of God 
is to be obtained wilh, or without the mediation of another, 
whether crime and suffering are indissolubly united ir. the moral 
government of God ; and whether Christianity is a scheme in 
accordance with the acknowledged laws of the universe, and is 
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BOpported by evidenee so clear as lo make it proper to act on the 
belief of its truth. 

Infidelity, ia its proper form, approaches man with the decla- 
ration that there cannol lie a future slate. It af&rms, often with 
much apparent concern, that there can he no satisfactory evi- 
dence of what pertains to a dark, invisible, and distant world; 
that the mind is incompetent to set up landmarks aloag its future 
conrse, and that we can have no certain proof that in that dark 
abyss, we shall live, act, or think at all. It aflirms that the 
whole analogy of things is against such a supposition. We have 
no evidence, il diclares, that one of all the uuJJions who have 
died, has lived beyond the grave. In sickness, and old age, it is 
said ihe body and soul seem alike to ^row feeble and decay, and 
bolh seem Co expire together. That Uiey ever exist separate, it 
is said, has not been proved. That such a dissolution and sepa- 
rate existence should take place, is affirmed to be Contrary lo the 
analogy of all other things. ^ That the soul and body should be 
united again, and constitute a sivgk being, is said to be without 
a para] M fact in other things, to divest it of its inherent impro- 
bability. 

Now let us suppose for a moment that, endued with our pre- 
sent powers of lliougbt, we had been nnited to bodies of far fee- 
bler frame and much more slender dimensions, than we now 
inhabit. Suppose that our spirits had been doomed to inhabit 
Ihe body of a crawling reptile, scarce an iijch m lerigtb, prone on 
the earlh, and doomed to draw out our little length to obtain loco- 
motion from day to day, and scarce noticeabfe by the mighty 
beings above us. Suppose in that lowly condition, as we con- 
templated the certainty of our speedy dissolution, .we should look 
upon our kindred reptiles, the partners of our cares, and should 
see their strength gradually waste, their faculties grow dim, their 
bodies become chill in death. Suppose now it should be revealed 
to us, that those bodies should undergo a transformation ; that at 
no great distance of time they should start up into new being ; 
that in their narrow graves there should be seen the evidence of 
returning life ; and that these same deformed, prone, and decay- 
ing frames, should be clothed with the beauty of gaudy colours, 
be instinct with life, leave tlie earth, soar al pleasure in a new 
element, take their rank in a new order of beings, be divested of 
all that was offensive and^ loathsome in their old abode in the 
eves of other beings ; and be completely dissociated from all the 
plans, habits, relations and feelings of their former lowly condi- 
tion. We ask whether against this supposition there would not 
lie all the objections, which have ever been alleged against the 
doctrine of a re5utrection,and a future state? Yet the world has 
long been familiar with changes of this character. The changes 
which animal nature undergoes to produce the gay colours of the 
butterfly, have as much antecedent ini probability as those per- 
taining to the predicted resurrection, and for aught that we can 
see, are improbabilities of precisely the same nattire. So in a 
case 3t31 more in point. No two states which revelation has 
2* 
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presented, as actually contemplated in the condition of man, are 
more unlike than those of an. unborn infant, and of a hoary man 
ripe y/iih wisdom and honours. To us it appears that the state 
of the embryo, and that of Newton, Locke, and Bacon, have at 
least, as mucli dissimilarity, as those between man here, and 
man in a future state. Grant that a revelation could be made to 
srich an embryo, and it would be attended vrith all the difficulties 
that are supposed to attend the doctrine of revelation. That this 
unformed being should leave the element in whicli it commences 
its existence; that it should he ushered into another element 
will) powers precisely adjusted to its new state, and useless in its 
first abode — like the eye, the ear, the hand, the foot ; that u 
should assume relations to hundreds, and thousands of other 
beings at first unknown, and these, loo, living in what to the 
embryo must be esteemed a different world; that it should be 
capable of traversing seas, of measuring the distances of stars, 
o( guaging the dimensions of suns; that it could calculate with 
unerring certainty the conjunctions and oppositions, the transits 
and allitudes of the vast wheeling orbs of immensity, is as 
improbable as any change, which man, under the guidance of 
revelation, has yet expected in his most sanguine moments. 
Yet nothing is more familiar to us. So the analiigy might be 
run through all the changes which animals and vegetables exhi- 
bit. Nor has the infidel a right to reject the revelations of 
Christianity respecting a future state, until be has disposed 
of facts of precisely the same nature with which our world 
abounds. 

a moral government? Admitting the pro- 



bability of a future state, is the plan on which the world 
administered, one which will he likely to affect 



ly E . . , , 

condition there? Is there any reason to believe, from the 
analogy of things, that the affairs of the universe will ever in 
some future condition, settle down into permanency and order 1 
That this is the doctrine of Christianity, none can deny. It is a 
matter of clear revelation — indeed it is the entire basis and 
structure of the scheme, that the afeirs, of justice and of law, 
are under suspense; ihaf'judgment now lingereth and damna- 
tion slumberetli ;" that, crime is for the present dissociated from 
wo, for a specific purpose, viz, that mortals may repent and bo 
forgiven ; and that there will come a day when the native indis- 
soluble connexion between sin and suffering shall be restored, 
and tliat they shall then travel on hand in hand for ever. This 
is the ^sence of Christianity. And it is a most interesting 
inquiry, whether any thing like this can be found in the actual 
government of tie world. 

Now it cannot be denied, that on this subject, men are thrown 
into 3 most remarkable— a chaotic mass of facts. The world is 
so full of irregularity — the lives of wicked men are apparently 
BO often peaceful and triumphant — virtue so often pines neg- 
lected in the vale of obscurity, or weeps and groans under the 
iron hand of the oppressor, that it appals men in ail their 
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attempts to reduce the syaiem. to order. Eewarda and punish- 
ments, are so often apparently capricious, that there is presump- 
tive proof, in the mind of the infidel, that it wil! always continue 
80 to be. And yet what if, amidst all this apparent disorder 
there should be found the elements of a grand and glorious sys' 
tern, soon to rise on iis mins ? . What if, amidst all the triumphs 
of vice, Aere should still be fotmd evidence to prove that God 
works hj an unseen power, but most effectually, in sending 
indicial inflictions on men even now? And what if. amidst 
these ruins, there is still to be found CTidence, that God regards 
virtue even here, and is preparing for il appropriate rewards 
hereafter; like the nans of a BeauiiTul temple strewed and scat- 
tered in the ruins of some ancient city, but still if again placed 
together, symmetrica], harmonious, and grand? 

Christianity proceeds, on the supposition that such is the fact; 
and amidst aU the wreck of human things, we can still discover 
certain fixed results of human conduct. The consequences of an 
action do not terminate with the commission of the aet itself, 
nor with the immediate effect of that act on the body. They 
Irai^cl over into futiire results, and strike on some other, often 
some distant part of our earthly esistence. Frequently the true 
effect of the act is not seen except beyond some result that may 
be considered as the accidental one ; though for the sake o( that 
immediate effect tlie act may have been performed. This is 
Strikingly the case in the worst forms of vice. The immediate 
effect, for example, of intemperance, is a certain pleasurable 
sensation for the sake of which the man became mtoxicated. 
The true effect, or the effect as part of moral government, travels 
beyond that temporary delirium, and is seen in the loss of health, 
character, and peace, — perhaps not terminating in its conse- 
quences during the wliole future progress of the victim. So the 
direct result of profligacy may be the gratification of passion ; — 
of avarice, the pleasurable indulgence of a groveling pro- 
pensity;— of ambition, the glow of feeling in splendid aSiieve- 
ments, ot the grandeur and pomp of the monarch, or tlie war- 
rior ;— of dueling, a pleasurable sensation that revenge has been 
taken for insult. But do the consequences of 'nese deeds ter- 
minate here ? If they did, we should doubt the moral govern- 
ment of God, But in regard to their ultimate effects, the uni- 
verse furnishes but one lesson. The consequences of these 
deeds travel over in advance of this pleasure, and fix themselves 
deep beyond human power to eradicate them, in the property 
health,'- reputation or peace of the man of guilt ;— nay, perhaps 
the consequences thiclten until we lake our last view of him, as 
be gasps in death, and all tjiat we know of him, as he goes 
from our observation, is that heavier thunderbolts are seen trem- 
bling in the hand of God, and pointing their vengeance at the 
head of the dying man. What infidel can prove that some of 
the results, at least, of that crime, may not travel on to meet 
him, in his future being, and beset his goings there ? 

farther, as a gemrd law the virtuous are prospered, and the 
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the man of virtue; and in iiltc manner, tlie entire cotnmanily, 
by its laws, gather around the traasgressor. Del a maa attempt 
to commit a crime, and before the act is committed, he may- 
meet with fifty evidences, that he is doing that which will in- 
volve him in ruin. He must stniggle with his conscience. He 
must contend with what he knows to have been the uniform 
judgment of men. He must keep himself from tlie eye of jus- 
ice, and that very attempt is proof to him that there is a moral 
government He must overcome all the proofs which have been 
set up, that men approve of virtue. He most shun the .presence 
of every man, for from that moment, every member of the com- 
munity, becomes, of course, his enemy. He must assume dis- 
guises to secure him from the eye of iastice. He must work his 
way through the community during tne rest of his life, with the 
continued consciousness of crime ; elnding by arts the ofhcers of 
the law, fearful of detection at every step, and never certain that 
at some unexpected moment, his crime may not be revealed, and 
the heavy arm of justice fall on his guilty head. Now all this 
proves that in his view he is under a moral government. How 
knows he, that the .same system of things may not meet him 
hereafter ; and that in some future wforld the hand of justice may 
not reach hitn ? The fact is sufficiently universal to be a proper 
ground of action, that virtue meets with jts appropriate reward 
and vice is appropriately punished. So universal is this fact, 
that more than njne tenths of all the world, have confidently 
acted on its belief. The young man expects that industry and 
sobriety wili be recompensed in tlie healthfulness, peace, and 
honour of a venerable old age. The votary of ambition expects to 
climb the steep, " where fame's proud temple shines afar," and 
to enjoy the rewards of office or fame. And so uniform is the 
administration of the world in this respect, that the success of 
one generation. Jays the ground for the confident anticipations of 
another. So it has been ftom the beginning of time, and so it 
will be to the end of the world. We ask why should not man, 
■with equal reason, suppose his conduct now may affect his des- 
tiny, at the nest moment or the next year beyond his death? 
Is there any violation of reason in supposing that (he soul may 
be active there, and meet there the results ofconduct here ? Can 
it be proved that death suspends, or annihilates existence ? Un- 
Ices it can, the man who acts in his youin with reference to hia 
happiness at eighty years of age, is acting most unwisely if he 
does not extend his thoughts to the hundredth, or the thousandth 
year of his being. 

What if it should be found, as the infidel cannot deny it rnay bf, 
that death suspends not existence, so much as one night's sleep f 
At the close of each day, we see the powers of man prostrate. 
Weakness and lassitude come over all the frame. A torpoi 
elsewhere unknown in the history of animal nature, spreads 
thiough all the faculties. The eyes close, the ears become deaf 
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to healing, die [nlaCe to taste, the skin to touch, the nostrils to 
BiDell, all the faculties are locked in entire insensibility, alike 
strangers lo the cltarms of music, the tones of friendstiip, the 
beauties of creation, ihe luxury of the banquet, and the voice of 
revelry. The last indication of mind to appearance is gone, or 
the indications of its existence are far feebler than when we see 
man die in the full exertion of his mental powers, sympathizing 
in feelings of friendship, and cheered by the hopes of religion. 
Yet God passes his hand over the frame when we sleep, and 
instinct with life, again we rise to business, to pleasure, or to 
ambition. But what are the facts which meet us, as the result 
of the doings of yesterday ? Have we lost our hold on those 
actions? The man of industry yesterday, sees to-day, his fields 
waving in the sun, rich with a luxuriant harvest. The pro- 
fessional man of business finds hi^ doors crowded, his ways 
thronged, and multitudes awaiting hts aid in law, in medicine, 
or in rfie arts. The man of virtue yesterday, reaps the rewards 
of it to-day, in the respect and confidence of mankind ; and in 
the peace of an approving conscience, and the smiles of God. 
The man of intemperate living rises lo nausea, retching, pain, 
Mid wo. Poverty, this morning clothes in rags the body of 
him who was idle yesterday; and disease clin^ to the gomgs, 
and fixes itself in the blood of him, who was dissipated. Who 
can lell but death shall be less a suspension of existence than 
this night's sleep? Who con tell but that the consequences of 
our doings here, shall travel over our sleep in the tomb, and 
greet us in our awaking in some new abode ? Why should 
they not? Why should God appoint a law so wise, and so uni- 
versal here, that is to fail the moment we pass to some otlier part 
of our being ? 

Nor are the results of crime confined to the jDlace where the act 
was committed. Sin, in youth, may lay the foundation of a 
disease, that shall complete its work on the other side of the 
globe. Anearly career of dissipation in America, may fix in the 
frame the elements of a disorder, that shall complete its work in 
the splendid capital of the Prench, or it may be in the sands of 
the Equator, or the snows of Siberm. If crime may thus travel 
in. its results around the globe, if it may reach out its withering 
hand over seas, and mountains, and continents, and seek out its 



fleeino; victim in the solitary waste, or in the dark night, ^ 
not why it may not be stretched across the grave, and meei ino 
victim there — at least we think the analogy should make the 
transgressor tremble, and turn pale as he flies to eternity. 

But it is still objected that the rewards given to virtue, and the 
pain inflicted oa vice, are not tmiversal, and that there is not, 
therefore, the proof that was to have been expected, that they 
will be hereafter. Here we remark that it is evidently not the 
design of religion to affirm that the entire system can be seen in 
Dur world. We say that the system is not fully developed, and 
that there is, ihereiore, presumptive proof that there is another 
State (rf things. Everyone must have been struck with the fact, 
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ihai humftn affairs are cut off in the midst of their way. and ihelT 
completion removed to some other world. No earthly systeiT. 
or plan hws been carried out to its full extent. There is no proof 
that we have ever seen the full result of any given system of 
conduct. We see the effect of vice as far as the structure of the 
fioiu will allow. We see it prostrate ihe frame, produce disease^ 
and tertoinate m death. We see the effect on body and mind 
alike, until we lose our sight of the man in the grave. There 
our observation scops. But who can tell what the effect of 
intemperance, for example, would be in this world, if the body 
were adjusted to hear its results a little longer? Who can cal 
julaie with what accelerated progress the consequences would 
thicken beyond the time when we now cease to observe them? 
And who can affirm that the same results may not await the 
mind hereafter? Again we ask the infidel why they should not? 
He is bound to tell ua. The presumption is against him. 

Besides, the effect of vice is often arrested ia its first stage. A 
young man suddenly dies. For some purpose, unseen to human 
eyes, the individual is arrested, and uie effect of his crimes ia 
removed into eternity. Why is this more improbable than that 
the irregularities of youth should run on, and find their earthly 
completion in the wretchedness and poverty of a dishonoured old 
age. So virtue is often arrested. The young man of promise, 
of talent, and of piety, dies. The completion of the scheme is 
arrested. The rewards are dispensed in another world. So says 
religion. And can the infidel tell us why they should not be dis- 
pensed there, as well as in the ripe honours of virtuous man 
hood? This is a question which infidelity must answer. 

The same remarks are as applicable to communities as to indi* 
viduala. It ia to he remembered here, that virtue has never had 
a full and impartial trial. The proper effect of virtue here, w^utd 
be seen in a perfectly pure community. Let us suppose such an 
organization of society. Imagine a community of virtuous men 
where the most worthy citizens should always he elected to 
office, where affairs should be suffered to flow on far enough to 
give the system a complete trial ; where vice, corruption, fiattery, 
bribes, and the arts of oince'Seekinf;, should be unknown ; where 
intemperance, gluttony, lust, and dishonest gains, should he shut 
out by the laws, and by the moral sense of the commonwealth; 
where industry and sobriery should universally prevail, and be 
honored. Is there any dilficulty in seeing that if this system 
ivere to prevail for many ages, the nation would be signally pros- 

Eerous, and gain a wide dominion? And suppose, on the other 
and, a community made up on the model of the New-Harmony 
plan, the asylum of the idle, of the unprincipled, and the profii- 
gate. Suppose that the menof the greatest physical power, and 
mcist vice, should rule, as they infallibly would do. Suppose 
there was no law, but the single precept enjoining universal 
indulgence; and suppose that, under some miraculous and terri- 
ble binding together by divine pressure, this community should 
be kept from falling to pieces, or destroying itself, for a few agea 
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ia there any difficulty in seeing what would be the proper -effect 
of crime? Indeed, we deem it happy for the world that one 
Robert Owea has been permitted to live to make the experiment 
on a smal! scale, and but one, lest the record of total proHigaoy 
and corruption should not he confined to the singularly named 
New-Harmony. All this proves there is something: either in the 
frariii;-work of society itself, or in the agency of some Great 
Being presiding over human things, that smiles on virtue, and 
frowns on vice. In other words, there ia a moral government. 

It is further to be remarked that, as far as the experiment has 
been suffered to go on in the world, it has been attended with a 
uniform result. .Nations are eaffered to adcance in wicltedaess, 
until they reach the point, in the universal constitution of ihingB, 
that is-attended with self-destruction. So fell Gomorrah, Baby- 
lon, Athena, Rome, expiring just as the drunkard does — by excess 
of crime, or by enervating their strength in luxury and vice. 
The body politic, enfeebled by corruption, is not able to sustain 
the. incumbent load, and sinks, like the human frame, in ruin. 
Ho has perished every nation, from the vast dominions of Ales- 
ander the Macedonian, to the mighty ebipire of Hapoleon, that 
has been reared in lands wet with ihe. blood of the slam, and 
incumbent on the pressed and manacled liberties of maa. In 
national, as well as in private afbirs, the poweis of doing evil 
soon exhaust themselves. The frame in which they act le not 
equal to the mighty pressure, and the nation or the individual 
sinks to ruin. Like some tremendous engine, of many wheels 
iplicated machinery, when the balance is removed, and 
lered to waste its powers in self'propulsion, without 
checks or guides, the tremendous energy works its own ruin, 
rends the machine in pieces^ and scatters its rolling and flying 
wheels in a thousamd directions. Such is the frame of society, 
and such the frame of an individual. So we expect, if God gave 
up the world 1o unrestrained evil it would accomplish its own 
perdition. We think we see in every human frame, and in the 
mingled ajid clashing powers of every society, the elements of 
ruin, and all that is necessary to secure that ruin is to remove 
the pressure of the hand that now restrains the wild and terrific 
powers, and saves the world from self-destruction. So if virtue 
dad a fair trial, we apprehend it would be as complete in its 
results. We expect, in heaven, it will secure its own rewurds — 
like the machine which we have supposed-r-aiiooyj harmoniona 
in its movements. So in hell, we expect there will be tlie ele- 
ments of universal misrule^and that all the foreign force that 
will he necessary to secure eternal misery, will be Almighty 
power to preserve the terrible powers in unrestrained being, and 
to press tiiem into the same mighty prison-house — just like some 
adamantine enclosure that should l^ep the engine together and 
fi K the locality of its tremendous operations. 

Long ago it had passed into a proverb, that " murder will out.' 
This is just an illustration of what we are supposing. Lets 
murderer live long enough, and such is the prganizatipB of 
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wciety, that vengeance will find him out. Such, we supposei 
would be l!ie case in regard to all crime, if suf&eieni permanency 
were given to the affairs of raen, and if things were not arrestee 
in the midst of their way. Results m eternity, we suppose, are 
but the transfer to another state of results which would talm place 
here, if the guilty were not removed. We ask the infidel, — we 
ask tlie Universaiist, why this state of things should be arreslpd 
by so unimportant a circumstance as death? Here is a unifunn 
system of things — uniform as far aa Ihe eye can tun it backward 
into past generations, — uniform, so as to herome the foundation 
of laws and of the entire conduct of the world, — ard uniform, so 

IS the eye ci 

marks set «_ _ 

I the affairs of other worlds are administered on principles 
different from ours, it must be that the system will receive na 
arpropriale termination there. It belongs to the infidel and the 
Universalist to prove, that the affairs of the universe come to a 
solemn pause at death ; that we are ushered into a world of dif- 
ferent laws, and different principles of government, — that we 
pass under a new sceptre, a seep oo u ce, but of dis- 

order, misrule, and the arrest of h G d h begun in his 
adnanistralion ; — that the results i mm astly but jusi 

commenced here, are finally a d by m strange and 

unknown prini^ple at our death d h w e to pass to a 

world of which we know noth g nd wh h we have no 
means of conjecturing what will b me which erune 

and virtue will receive. We ask h , h y Tnonsirate this 

strange theory 1 Are men willing to risk their eternal welfare 
on the presumption, that GodieUl be a different being therefrom 
what he is here, and that the conduct which meets wilh vio here, mill 
there meet mith bliss ? Whynot rather suppose,-— as Christianity 
does — according to all Ihe analogy of things, that the same 
Almighty hand shall he stretched across all worlds alike, and tha' 
the bolls which vibrate in his hand bow, and point their thunders 
at the head of the guilty, shall fall with tremendous weight there, 
and close, in eternal life and death, the scenes begun on earth { 
We kuow of no men who are acting under so fearful probabili- 
ties against their vieWs, as those who deny the doctrine of future 
punishment. Here is. a long array of uniform facts, all, as we 
understand them, founded on, the presumption that the scheme 
of the infidel cannot be true. The system is continued through 
all the revolutions to which men are subject. Conduct, in its 
results, travels over all the interruptions of sleep, sickness, 
absence, delirjuni, that Eaan meets with, and passes on from age 

The conduct of yesterday terminates in results to-day ; that of 
youth extends into old age; thatof healA reaches evenbeifond a 
season of sickness; that of sanity, heyond a state of delirium, 
Crime here meets its punishment, it may be after we have 
<wossed .oceans, and snow^ and sandSj in some other part of the 
lobe. Far from country and borne, in lands of strangers where 
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BO eye may recognise or pity us," but that of th« unseen witness 
of oar actions, it follows us m remorse oi conscience, or in the 
ludgments of the storm, the siroc, or theocean. We are amazed 
thai it shoulJ be lliought that death will arrest this course of 
things, and that crossing that narrow vale, will do for us what 
the passage fropi yesterday to to-day, frora youth to age, from 
the land of our birth (o ihe land of strangers andof solitudes, can 
never do. Guilty man carries die elements of his ewn perdition 
within him, aad it malters little whether he be in society or in 
solitude, in this world or the next— the inward fires will burn, 
and the sea and the dry land, and the burnin"; climes of hell, will 
send forth their curses to greet the wretched being, who haa 
dared to violate the laws of the unseen God, and to "hail" him 
as the "new possessor" of the "profoundest hell." 

But the infidel stiU objects that all this is mere probability, 
and that in concerns so vast, it is unreasonable to act without 
demonstration. We reply, ihat in few of the concerns of life do 
men act from demonstration. Tlie farmer sows with the proba- 
bility, only, that he will reap. The scholar toils with the proba- 
bility, often a sknder one, that his life will be prolonged, and 
success crown his labours in subsequent life. The merchant 
commits his treasures to the ocean, embarks perhaps ail he has 
on ihe bosom rf the de^, under ih« probability tliai propitious 
gales will wafl the riches of the Indies into port. Under this 
probability, and this only, the ambitious man pants for honour, 
the votary of pleasure presses to the scene of dissipation, the 
youth, the virgin, the man of middle life, and he of hoary hairs, 
sWke crowd round the scenes of honour, of vanity, and of gain. 
Nay, more, same of the noblest qualities of the soul are brought 
ibrth on!y on the strength of probabilities that appear slight to 
less daring spirits. In the eye of his countrymen, few'things 
were ibore improbable than that Columbus would survive the 
d;m^ers of the deep, and land on the shores of a new hemisphere. 
Nouiin^ appeared more absurd than his reasonings — nothing 
more chimerical than his plans. Yetunder die pressure of proof 
that satisfied his own mind, he braved the dangers of an untra- 
versed ocean, and bent his course to regions whose existence 
was as far from the belief of the old world, as that of heaven ia 
I'rom the failh of the infidel. Nor could the unbelieving Spaniard 
deny, that under the pressure of the pro6aIiility of the existence 
of a western continent, some of the highest qualities of mind 
that the earth has seer, were exhibited by the Genoese navigator 
— just as the infidel must admit thai some of the most Srm and 
noble exoressions of soul have come from the enterprise of gain- 
ing a heaven and a home, beyond the stormy and untraveiled 
ocean, on which the Christian launches his bark in discovery of 
a new world. We might add also here, the names of Bruce, of 
Wallsce, of Tell, of Washington. We mi^ht remark how they 
commenced the great enterprises whose trmmphaut completion 
has given immortality to their names, under the power of a 
probability that Uieir efforts would be successful. W« might 
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r^riiarL bow many mm~e cloutls of doubt and obscurity clustered 
.ifuuiid llieif enterprises, than liave ever darkened the Cliristiao a 
l>iilli,lo heaven, and how the grandest displays of patriotism and 

firowess that tlie world has known, have grown out of the 
lazardous design of rescuing Scotlam}, Switzerland and America 
from slavery. But we shall only riltserve that there was just 
enough proSability of success in these cases to try these men's 
souls—just as there is probability enough of heaven and hell, to 
try the souls of infidels and of Chiislians, to bring out their true 
character, and answer the great ends of moral government. 

But here the infidel acts on the very principle which he con- 
demns. He has not demonstrated that his system is true. From 
the nature of the system he cannot do it. He acts then, on a 
probaiilitT/ that his system may prove to be true. 'And were the 
subject one less serious than eternity, ■' might be amusing to 
look at, the nature of these probabilities. His system assumes 
it as probable that men will not be rewarded according to their 
deeds ; that Christianity will turn i)Ut to be false ; that it will 
appear that no such being as Jesus lived, or that it will yet be 
proved that he was an impostor ; that twelve meii were deceived 
in so plain a case as ilinl which related to the death and resur- 
rection of an intimate friend; that they conspired to impose on 
men without reward, contrary to all the acknowledged princi- 
ples of human action, and when they could reap nothing for 
their imposture but stripes, cocttrnpt, and death ; that religion 
did not eariy spread over the Roman empire; tliat the facts of 
the New Testament are falsehood, and of course that all the 
cotemporaneoiis confirmations of these facts collected by the 
indefatigable Lardner, were faJse also: that the Jews occupy 
Iheir placie in the nations by chance, and exist in a manner con- 
traiyiothat ofall other people, without reason ; that all the pre- 
dictions of their dispersion, of the coming of the Messiah, of the 
overthrow of Babylon and Jerusalem and Tyre are conjectures, 
in wliich men, vefy barbarooa men, conjectured exactly riiiht, 
wWilc thonsands uf the predictions of heathen oracles and states- 
ia:;ii have failed; that this singular fact aliould have happened, 
llitt the most barbarous people should give to mankind the 
only intelligible notices of God, and that a dozen Galilean peas- 
anis should have devised a scheme of imposture to overthrow all 
ill Irue, and all the faLe systems of religion m the world Tlia 
iiUidpl moreover deems it probable that there is no God , or ili ii 
dLBlh 19 an eternal sleep, or that we have no soals, or thai 
mdais but an improved and educated ape, or that all vutue is 
V iin, that all vice stands on the same level, and may be iumi- 
nitted at iny man's pleasure, or that man's wisdom is to dis- 
regard the future, and hve to eat and dunk and die, and all this 
too, when his conscience tells him there is a God, nhen he doet 
act for the future, and expects happincs or »o as the renatd if 
Virtue or vice , when he is palsied, as he looks at the grave, wiiTi 
fears of what is bejond, and turns pale in sohlode as he looks 
tmwarl lo the bat =f Ood. Now we hazard nothing m saying, 
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that the man who is compelled to act as the infidel is, who has 
all these probabilities to cheer hira with the helief that infidelisy 
IS true, aod this when it has no system to recommend as truth, 
and when it stands opposed to all the analogy of things, ia 
engaged in a most singular eraplopnent, when he denounces 
men Jar acting on the probability that there is a heaven, a God, 
a Saviour, and a hell. It seems to us that there is nothing more 
at war with all the noble and pure feelings of the soul, than this 
attempt lo " swing man from his moorings," and send him on 
wild and tumultuous seas, with only the infideVi probability that 
he will ever reacii a haven of rest. It is launching into an 
ocean, without a belief that there is an ocean ; and weathering 
storms, without professing lo believe that there may be storms; 
and seeking a port of peace, without believing thai there is such 
a port, and acting daily with reference to the future, at the same 
time that all is pronounced an absurdity. And -^vheu we see all 
this, we ask instinctively, can this tie man! Or is this being 
right after all, in the belief that he is only a semi-harharous ape, 
or a half-reclaimed man of the woods ? 

But we are gravely told, and with an air of great seeming 
wisdom, that all presumption and experience ore against the 
miraculous facts in llie New Testament. And it was, for some 
time, deemed proof of singular philosophical sagacity in Hume, 
that he made tlie discovery, and put it on record to enlighten 
mankind. For our ])art, wo think far more attention, was 
bestowed on this sophistry than was required; and hut for the 
siiow of confident wisdom with which it was put forth, we think 
the argument of Campbell might have been sparpd. It might 
safely be admitted, v/e suppose, that all presumption' and experi- 
ence, were against miraclBs before they were wrought, — and this 
IS no more than saying that they were not wrought before they 
were. The plain matter of fact, apart from all laboured meta- 
physics, is, that there is a presumption against nuik facts until 
they actually take place, because till that lime all experience 
was against them. Thus there were many presumptions against 
the existence of such a man as Julius Ctesar. No man would 
have ventured to predict thtit there mojUd be such a man- There 
were a thousand probahilites that a man of that n(aite would not 
live — as many tliat he wojild not cross the Rubicon — as many that 
iie would not enslave his country— and as many that he wbiild 
not be slain by the hand of such a man as Brutus, — and all this 
was contrary to experience. So there were innumerable ini- 
probobililies, in regard to the late Emperor of Funoe. If was 
once contemplated, we are told, by a living poet who afterwards 
wrote hia life in a different place, to produce a biography 
grounded on the anpribabilUies of his coniacl, and showing how, 
m fact, all those improbabilities disappeared in the actual result. 
The world stood in amazement indeed for a few years at the 
singular grandeur of his movements. Men saw him ride, as 
Ae spirit of the slorra, on the whirlwind of the revolution ; and 
like the spirit of the tempest, amazed and trembling nations 
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knew nofwhepe his power would strike, or what city or state it 
would nest sweep into ruia. But the world has since hecome 
familiar with the sirectacle,— men have seen that he was 
naturally engendered by the turbid elements — that he was the 
proper creation of the revolution — and that if he had not Jived 
some other master spirit like him would have seized the direction 
of the tempest, and poured its desolations on bleedina; and 
tremblin" Europe. So any great discovery in science or art, is 
previously improbable and contrary to experience. We have 
often amused ourselves with contemplating what would have 
been the effect on the mind of Archimedes, had he been told of 
the power of one of the most common elemenls,— an element 
which men who see boiling water must always see^its mighty 
energy in draining deep pits iu the earth, in raising vast rocks 
of granite, in propelling vessels with a rapidity and beauty of 
which the aneienls knew nothing, and in driving; a thousand 
wheels in the minutest and most delicate works ofart. To the 
ancient world all this was contrary to experience, and all pre- 
sumption was against it, — as improbable certainly as that Crod 
should have power W raise the dead ; and we doubt whether any 
evidence of divine revelation would have convinced mankind 
three thousand years ago, without the actual experiment, of 
what the school-boy may now know as a matter of sober an 
daily occurrence, in the affairs of the world. Sonot Ion" since, the 
Copernican system of astronomy was so improbable, that tor 
maintaining it, Galileo endured the pains of the dungeoa. All 
presumption and all experience it was thought were against il. 
Yet, by the discoveries of Newton, it has been made, to the 
great mass of mankind, devoid of all its improbabilities, and 
children acquiesce in' its reasonableness. So tlie oriental" kiiia 
could not he persuaded that water could ever become hard. It 
was full of improbabilities, and contrary to all experience. The 
plain matter of fact, is, that in regard to all events in history, 
and all discoveries in science, and inventions in the mechaaio 
arts, there inay be said to be a presumption against their exist- 
enefe, just as there was in regard to miracles ; and they are con- 
trary to all experience, until discovered, just as miracles are 
until performed. And if this be all that inSdeltty has to affirm in 
ibe boasted argument of Hume, it seems to be ushering into the 
world, witli very unnecessary pomp, a very plain truism, — that 
a new fuct in the world is contrsry to all experience, and this is 
thi same as ^saying that 8 thing is contrary to experience until 
it actually w e^erienced. 

We have another remark to make on this subject. It relates 
to the ease with which the improbabilities of a case may be over- 
come by tesiimoay. We doubt not that the wonders of the 
steam power may be now credited by all maniind, and we who 
have seen its application in so many forms, easily believe that 
it may accomplish similar wonders in combinations which the 
world has not yet witnessed- Tiie incredulity of the age of 
Galileo on the subject rtf astronomy, has been overocime among 
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rttillioQS who cannot trace the demonstrations of Newton, and 
who perhaps have never heard liis name. It is by testimonf on)/ 
that all this is dotie ; and on the strength of this testimony, man 
will hazard any worldly interest. He will circumnavigate the 
globe, not at all deterred by the fear that he may find in distant 
seas or lands, different laws from, which the Copernican systora 
supposes. We do not see why, in like manner, the improbabili- 
ties of religion may not vanish before testimony ; and its high 
mysteries in some advanced period of our esistence, become as 
familiar to us, as the common facts which are now the eubjecia 
of our daily observation. Nor can we see why the antecedenl 
dIfGcutties of religion may not as easily he removed by compe- 
tent proof, as those which appalled the minds of men in the gran- 
aeii* of the astronomical system, or themighty power of the arts. 
We wish here briefly to notice another difficulty of infidelity. 
-It is, that it is altogether unprobabk and against the analogy of 
things, that the Son of God, the equal of the Father of the uni- 
verse, should stoop to the humiliatmg scenes of the mediation, — 
Bhouid consent to be carsed, reviled, bufietted, and put to death. 
We answer, men are very incompetent judges of what a Divine 
Being may he willin" to endure. Who would suppose, before- 
hand, that dod would subibit to blasphemy and rebuke ? Yet 
what being has been ever more calumniated ? Who has been 
the object of more scorn ? Wliat is the daily offering that goes 
up from the wide world to the Maker of all worlds ? Not a 
nation thafdoes not daily send up a dense cloud of obscenity and 
profaneness as their offering. 

" The dwellers in the tales and on the rocks 
" Shoul to each other; and the mountain tops 
" ' ProDi dislanl mounlaiiis catch the flying' eutse, 
" Till UBlion nf^er nation taught the strain, 
" ' Earth rolls the awful malediction round.' " 

Scarce a corner of ilie street can be turned, hut our ears are 
saluted with the sound of blasphemy — curses poured on Jeho- 
vah, on his Son, on bis Spirit, on his creatures, on the material 
universe, on his law. To our minds, it is no more strange that 
the Son of God should bear reproach, and pain, with patience for 
thirty years, than that the God of creation should bear all ihis from 
age to age, and as an offering from the wide world. We h^ve 
only to reflect on what the blasphemer would Ao if God should be 
imbodied, and reveal himself to the eye in a form so that human 
fioTufc might reach him with nails, and spears, and mock dia- 
dems, to see an illustration of what they actually did do, when 
his Son put himself in the power of blasphemers, and refused 
not to die. The history of ifie blasphemer has shown that if he 
nad the power, long ago the last gem in the Creator's crown 
would have been plucked away; his throne mould have crum- 
oled beneath him ; his sceptre been wrested from his hand ; and 
the God of creation, like his Son in redemption, would have 
been suspended on a " great central" cross ' When we see 
3* 
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the patience of God towards blasphemers, our minds ate nevd 
staggered by any condescension in tbe Redeemer. We see 
something in the analogy, so unlike what we see among men, 
that we are strongly confirmed in the belief that they aie a part 
of one great system of things. 

We have tlius presented a specimen of the nature of the argu- 
ment from analogy. Our design has been to excite to inquiry, 
and to lead our readers to cultirate a practical acquaintance 
with this great work. We deem it a work oi' priTtci^les in the- 
ology — a work to be appreciated only by those who think for 
themselves, and who are willing to be at the trouble of carrying 
OQl these materials tor thought into a daily practical application 
to the thousand difficulties, wfiich beset the path of Christians in 
their own privatereflections, in the facts which they encounter, 
and in tbe inueudoes, jibes, and blasphemies of infidels. We 
know, indeed, that the argument is calculated to silence rather 
than to amvince. In our view, this is what, on this subject, is 
principally needed. The question in our minds is rather, whe- 
ther we me^ believe there is a future slate, than whether we 
nmsl believe it. Sufficient- for mortals, we think is it, in their 
wanderings, their crimes, and their sorrows, if they may believe 
there is a place where tlie wicked cease from troubling, and tlie 
weary may be for ever at rest; and if the thousand shades of 
doubt on that subject which tliicken on the path of roan, and 
which assume a deeper hue by infidel arts, may be removed. 
We ask only the priv&ege of believing that ikeie is a world of 
purity ; that the troubled elements of our chaotic abode may 
settle down into rest; and that from the heavings of this 
moving sea there may arise a fair moral system complete in all 
its parts, where God shall be all in all, and where all creatures 
may admire the beauty of his moral character, and the gran- 
deur of his sovereign control. We watch the progress of this 
system, much as we may suppose a spectator would have 
watched the process of the first creation. At first this now 
solid globe was a wild chaotic mass. Daikness and commotion 
were there. There was a vast heaving deep— a boundless com- 
mingling of elements — a dismal terrific wild. Who, in looking 
on that moving mass, would have found evidence that the 
beauty of Eden would so soon start up on its surface, and the fair 
proportions of onr hills, and vales, and streams, would rise to 
give support to millions of animated and happy beings. And 
with what intensity would tlie observer behold the light burst- 
ing on chaos — the lush of waters to their deep caverns — the 
Uprising of the hills clothed with verdure, inviting to hfe and 
felicity. 'With what beauty would appear the millions spurting 
with new-created life in then proper eleraentsi Myriads in the 
heaving ocean and gushing alreams — miriada melodious in the 
groves— myriads joyful on a thousand bills, and in a thousand 
vales. How grand the eoinpletiun of the system — ma[> lord of 
all, clothed with power o^er the buratmg millions, the priest of 
this new creation, rendenng homage lo its Great Sovereign 
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Lard, aai " extolling him first, him miilst, and him without end." 
Like beauty and grandeur, we expect will come out of this 
deraoged moral system. Our eye loves to trace its develope- 
ment. With tears we look bacjt on "Paradise Lost" — with 
exultation we trace the unfolding elements of a process thai 
thai! soon exhibit the beauty and grandeur of " Paradise 
reMined." 

There is still a most iraportant par! of the subject unlouched-- 
the analogy of the Christian scheme, as we understand it, to ihi4 
course of nature, and the factthatall the objections urged against 
Calvinis/it lie against the actual order of events. This part of the 
araument, Buller has not touched. To this, we propose now to 
call the attention of our readers — in some respects the most inte- 
resting and important part of "the analogy of religion, natural 
anA revealed, lo the constitution and course of nature." 

Thus far we have'had our eye fixed on the infidel. We wish 
now to direct our attention to the opponents of what we consider 
the Christian scheme, and inquire whether Butler has not fur- 
.lisheil US materials lo annihilate every objeclion against what 
are called the doctrines of grace. We say TTuderia^, far we are 
well aware that he did not complete the argument. We suppose 
that, had his object heen to carry it to its utmost extent, there 
were two important causes which would have arrested its pro- 
gress where it actually has slopped. The first is found ia But- 
ler's own views of the Christian scheme. We are not calling in 
question his piety, but we have not seen evidence that he had 
himself fully embraced the evangelical system, and applied his 
argument to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. We fear thai 
he slopped short of such a result in his own feelings, and that this 
may have been the reason why that system had not a more pro- 
minent place in his work. Still, we would not apply the lan- 
guage of severe criticism to this deficiency in the Analogy. We 
finow his design. It was to meet the infidelity of an age of 
peculiar thoughtlessness and vice. He did it. He reared an 
argument which infidels have thought it most prudent lo let 
aioiie. They have made new attacks in other modes. Driven 
from this field, Ihey have yielded it into the hands of Butler, — 
and their wisdom has consisted in withdrawing as silently as 
possible from the field, and losing the recollection both of the din 
of conflict and the shame of defeat. It has always heen one of 
the arts of infidelity and error, to forget the scene of previous 
conflict and overthrow. Singular adroitness is manifested in 
keeping from the public eye the fact and the monuments of such 
disastrous encounters. Thus Butler stands as grand and solitary 
as a pyramid of Egypt, and we might add, nearly as much for- 
saken ey those fur whose benefit he wrote. And thus Edwards 
on the Will is convenieath/ forgotten by hosts of Arminians, who 
continue lo urge their arguments with as much self-gratulation, 
as though previous hosts of Arminians had never been proslraled 
by his mighty arm. Could we awaken the unpleasant i 
cence in the infidels of our age, that there was such a 
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Butler, and in the oppose»s of the doctrines of grace, tTiat tRars 
is extant in the English lan^age such a book, as "A careful 
inquiry into the modern prevailing noiioos tm the freedom of the 
Will," we should do more, perhaps, than by any one means to 
disinib ihe equanimity of mei)titn<fes, who hve only to deal out 
dogmas as if ihey had neier been eonfoted ; and w^ might hope 
to arrest the progress of those destructive errors which are 
spreaditts is a thousand channels through the land. 

The other eanse of the deficiency which we notice in the Av»- 
iogy, is, that il was not possible ior Butler, with the statements 
then made of the doctrines at grace, tocarry out his argument, 
andgi»e.it its true bearing on those doctrines. The philosophieai 
principles on which Calvinism had been defended for a century 
and a hali', were substantially those of the schorlmen. The sys- 
tem had started oat from darker ages of the warld; had been 
connected wieh minds of singular strength and power, but also 
with trails in some degree stern and forbidding. Men had beea 
thrown into desperate mental conflict. They had strug^ed fo¥ 
mental and civil freedom. They had but little leisure, and less 
inclination, to polish and adorn^to go into an iuvesrigalion of 
tne troe laws of ihe mind, and the proper explanation of facts in 
the moral world— little inclination to look on what was bland 
and amiable in the government of God. Hence they took the 
rough-cast system, wielded, in its defence, the ponderous wpa- 
poas which Augustine and even tlie Jansenists had furnished 
them, and prevailed in the confiicl ; not, however, by the force 
of their philosophy, but of those decisive declarations of the word 
of God, with wliich unhappily thai philosotAy had become iden- 
tified. But wh«i they told of imputing the sin of one man to 
another, and of holding tliat other to be personally answemUe for 
it, it is no wonder that such minds as that <£ Butler recoiled, fc* 
there is nothing like this in nature. "Wlien they affirmed, that 
men havenopower todothe will of God, and yet will be damned 
for not doing what they have no capacity to perform, it is no 
wonder that he started back, and refused to attempt to find an 
analogy; for it is unlike the common sense of men. When they 
told of a limited atonement — oS confining Ijw original applica- 
bility of the blood of Christ to the elect alone, there was no ana- 
logy to this, in all the dealings of God towards sinners; in tlio 
snn-beam, in the dew, the rain, in running rivulets or oceans; 
and here Butler must stop, for Ihe'anali^y could go no furtlier 
upon the then prevalent notions of theelosgr. 

Still, we record with gratitude the ac¥ievements ^f Butler. 
We render our humble tribute rf thanksgiving to God, that he 
raised up a man who has laid the foundation of an argument 
which can be applied to every feature of the Christian scheme. 
We are not Hutchinsonians, bat we believe there is a course of 
nature most strikingly analogous to' the doctrines of revelation. 
We believe that all the objections which have been urged against 
die peculiar doctrines of the Christian scheme, he with equal 
weight against the course of nature itself, cod, theieibre, r^y 
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constitute no objections at all. This point of the argument, 
Butler has omitted. To a contemplation of the outline of it we 
pow ask the attention of our readers. 

We are accustomed, in onr ordinary technical theoiogy, to 
speak m'lch of the doctrines of Christianity : and men of system- 
making minds have talked of ihem so Ion", that they seem to 
understand by them, a sort of intangible and abstract array of 
propositions, remote from real life and from plain matter of fact. 
The learner in divinity is often told, that there is a species of 
daring profaneness, in supposing that they are to he shaped to 
existing facts, or to the actual operations of moral agents. All 
this is metaphysics, and the moment he dares 10 ask whether 
Turretin or Ridgeley had proper conceptions of tlie laws of the 
mind, of moral agency, or of facts in the universe, that moment 
the shades of all antiquity are summoned to come around the 
adventurous theologian, and charge him with a guilty departure 
from dogmas long held in the church. 

Now we confess we have imbibed somewhat different notions 
(^ the doctrines of the Bible. We have been accustomed to regard 
(he word as denoting only an authoritative teacldng, Uii^'ij, 
Matt. vii. S8: comp. v. 19; xxii. 33; 2 Tim. iv. 2, 9,) of what 
actually exists in the universe. We consider the whole system ol 
doctrines as simply a statement of facts. The doctrine of tl 



Trinity, for example, is a statement of a fact respecting the mode 
of God's existence. The fact is beyond any investigation of our 
own minds, and we receive the statemenl as it ia. The doctrine 
of the mediation is a statement of facta, respecting what Christ 
did, and taught, and suffered, as given by himself and his fol- 
lowers. So of depravity, so of election or predestination, so of 
perseverance, so of future happiness and wo. What, then, are 
the doctrines of Christianity ? Simply statements of what has 
been, erf what is, and what ivill be, in the government of God. In 
this, every thing is as far as possible from abstraction. There 
is as little abstraction, (and why may we not add as little sacred- 
ness!) in these facts, — we mean sacredness to prevent inquiry 
into tneir true nature — as there is in the science of geology, the 
growth «f a vegetable, or the operations of the human intellect. 
We may add, that in no vray has systematic theology rendered 
more essential diaaervice to -mankind, than in drawing out the 
life-blood ftODi these great facts — unst'inging the nerves, stiffen- 
ing the muscles, and giving the fixedness of death, to them, as 
the anatomist cuta up the huraaa irame, removes all the ele- 
mrnts of life, distends the arteries and veins with wax, and then 
places it in his room of preparations, as cold and repulsive as are 
some systems of technical divinity. 

In the doctrines of Christianity, as given ua in the Bible, we 
find nothing of this abstract and unreal character. The whole 
tenor of the Scriptures prepares us to demand, that theology he 
invariably conformed to the laws of the mind, and the actual 
economy of the moral and material universe. The changes 
whidi have taken place in orthodox systemsof divinity since the 
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era of the reformation, have been chiefly owing to the changes 
in the system of mental and moral science. Whenever rtiat 
system shall be fully understood, and esiatiliahed on the immo- 
vable foundation of truth, all who love the Lord Jesus Christ ia 
sincerity, viH be of one mind in their made of stating the doc- 
trines of the gospel, as they already are in their spiritual feel- 
ings- Till then ■ all that can be done by the friends of truth will 
be to show, that the objections which are urged against the doc* 
trines of grace, can be urged with, eqnal power, against all, the 
facts in God's moral government. 

From the beginning, formidable objections have been brought 
against what are called the Doctrines of Grace, or the Evangeli- 
cal System, or Calvinism. These objections have seldom, if 
ever, been drawn from the Bible. Their strength has consisted 
in the alleged fact, that these doctrines are in opposition to tlie 
established principles, by which God governs the world. We 
concede, that there is just enough of apparent irregularity in 
those principles, to make these objections plausible with the 
great mass of men, just as there was enouah of irregularity and 
improbability in the Copernioan system of astronomy, to make 
it for a long time liable to many and plausible objections. Cer- 
tain appearances strongly favoured the old doctriiie, that the sun, 
moon, and stars travelk j^ in marshalled hosts, around our insig- 
nificant orb, just as, in the Arminian system, certain appear- 
ances may seem to indicate that man is the centre cf the syslem, 
and that God, arid all the hosts of heaven, live and act chiefly to 
minister to his comfort. Biit it is now clear, that all the proper 
facts in Eistronomy go to prove, that the earth is a small part of 
the plan, and to confirm the system of Copernicus. So we aflirm 
that the Calvinistic scheme — despite all Arminian appearances, 
is the plan on which this world is actually governed; and thai 
air the objections that have been urged against it are urged 
against facts that are flxed in (he very nature of things. And 
we afiirm that a mind which could lake in all these facts, could 
make up the Calvinistic scheme without the aid of revelation, 
from the actual course of events > just as in the ruins of an 
ancient city the skilful architect can discern in the broken frag- 
ments, pillars of just dimensions, arches of proper nroportions, 
and the remains of edifices of symmetry and grandeur. 

In entering on this subject, however, we cannot but remark, 
that the Evangelical Scheme is often held answerable for that 
which it did not originate. We mean, that when bpposers 
H]jproach the Christian syslem, they alcKWt universally hold it 
lesponsible for the fall, as well as the recovery, of man. They 
are not willing to consider, that it is a scheme proposed to remedy 
an existing stale of evil. Christianity did not plunge men inia 
sin. It is the syslem by which men are to be -ecovered from 
wo — wo which would have existed to quite as great an e.vtent, 
certainly, if (he conception of the evangelical system bad nevei 
entered the divine mind. The theoiy and practice of medicine 
is not'lo be heW answerable for the fact thai man is subject to 
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(liseaae and death. It ^ds men thus subjfloi; and all ihai can 
be justly required of the art, is that to which it makes preten- 
sions, viz. that it can do something towards remoTing or alleTia- 
ling human suffering. So in Christianity, That men -are m 
fact in the midst of sin, suffering, and death, is undeniable. The 
doctrine is common to the deist, the atheist, and the Cliristian. 
For that Christianily is not answerable. It proposes a remedy, 
and that remedy is properly the- Christian system. Still wc 
shall not, in our present discussion, avail ourselves of this very 
ohrious remark ; but shtdl proceed to notice the objections to the 
entire scries of revealed facts, as if ihcy constituted one system : 
- -aud tile rather as the eTangelical system proposes a statement 
respecting the exact extent of the evil, whicn has an important 
bearing on the features of the remedy proposed, 

1. The first fact, then, presented for our esamination is the 
fall of man. The Scriptures affirm that a solitary act — an act 
.n itself exceedingly unimportant — was the beginning of that 
ong train of stit and wretchedness, which has passed upon our 
world. Now, we acknowledge that to all the mystery and fitac- 
fulness of this fact our bosoms beat with a full response to (hat 
of the objector. We do not understand the reason of it ; and 
what is of more consequence to us and to the objector is, iliat 
en explanation of this na/ste^, foTjns na part qf the system of t eve- 
lation. The only inquiry at present before us, is, whether the 
fact in questioD is so separated from all other events.as lo be 
expressly contradicted by the analogy of nature. 

We know there has been a theory, which affirms that we are 
one with Adam — that we so esisted in his loins, as to aa with 
him — that our jnills concurred with his will — that his action was 
strictly and properly ours — and that we are held answeraiiJe at 
the bar of justice for that deed, just as A, B. at fifty is responsi- 
ble for the deed of A. B. at twelve. In other words, that ti.e act 
of Adam, involving; us all tn ruin, is taken out of all ord.nary 
laws by which God governs the world, and made to stand by 
itself, as incapable of any illustration from analojcy, and as 
mocking any attempt to defend it by reasoning. With this 
theory, we confess we have no sympathy; and we shall dismiss 
it with saying, that in our view, Christian' ty never leaches that 
men are responsible for any sin but their o^vn; nor Can they be 
guilty, or held liable to paniskment, in the proper sense of that 
term, for conduct other than that which has grown out of their 
own wills. Indeed we see not how, if it were a do^raa of a pre- 
tended revelation, that God might at pleasure, and by an arbi- 
trary decree, make crime pass from one individual to anofher — 
striliiog onward from age lo age, and reaching downward to 
"the last season of recorded time,"- — punished in the original 
offender^ rejjunished in his children; and punished again and 
Bgain, by infinite multiples, in cojintless ages and individuals — 
and all this judicial infliction, for a single act, performed cycles 
of ages before the individuals lived, we se^jiot how any evidence 
could shakeour intrinsic belief that iliis is unjust and improbable. 
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We confess we haFe imbibed other riews of justice; and W8 
believe that he who can find the lisad and members of this the- 
ory in the Bible, will have no difBotilty in finding there any of 
the dogmas of the darkest night that ever settled on the church. 
But, that the comfquences or residls of an action may ^ss over 
from one individual to another, and affect the condition of unborn 
generations, we hold to be a Joctribe of the sacred Scriptures, 
aivd to be fully sustained by the analogy of nature.* And no 
one who looks at the scriptural account of the fall and recovery 
of man, can doubt that it is a cardinal point in the system. We 
nfGrm that it is a doctrine fully sustained by (he course of evenU 
around ua. Indeed the fact is so common, that, we should be 
exHauBting the patience of our readers by attempting to draw out 
formal instances. Who is ignorant of tlie progressive and 
descending doom of the drankaid? Who is stranger to the 
common fact, that his intemperance wastes the properly wliiuh 
was necessary to save a wife and children from beggary— that 
Us appetite maybe the cause of his familv'a being despised, illi- 
terate and ruined; that the vices which follow in the train of his 
intemperance, often encompass his offspring, and that lliey toe 
are profane, unprincipled, idle, and loathsome ? So of the mur- 
derer, the thief, the highwayman, the adulterer. The result of 
their conduct rarely terminates with ihemselvea. They are lost 
to society, and iheir children are lost with them. Nor doea the 
evil stop here. Not merely are the external circumstances of liie 
child affected by the misdeeds of a parent, but there is often a 
dark suspicion resting upon his very aoul, there is felt to be in 
him a hereditary presumptive tendency to crime, which can be 
removed only by a long courife of virtuous conduct, and which 
even then the slightest circumstance re-excites. Is an illegiii- 
loate child to blame for the aberration of a mother ? Yet who 
is ignorant of the fact that, in very few conditions of society, 
saiSi a son is placed on a lerel with the issue of lawful wedlock ? 
Ko the world over,'we approach the son of the drunkard, the 
murderer, and the traitor, with ail these >terrible suspicions. The 
father's deeds shut our doors against him. !Nor can he be raised 
to the level of his former stale, but by a long course of purity 
and well-doing. Now in all these cases, we see a general course 
of things in Djvine Providence, corresponding, in important 
respects, to the case of Adam and his deacendanta. We do not 
deem the child guilty, or ill-deserving, but snciety is eo organized, 
cmd sin is so great an evil, thai lite proper effects cannot be seen, and 
the proper ien'or be Mused into the mind lo deter from, it, witkoal 
suck an organixation. It is true that these results do not take place 
with undeviating certainty. It is not always the case that the 

•Rom. V. )3— 19 ; lCor.sv.21,Sa, 49; Jo^.Tii.24, BS j Ex.xvii. IB; 
I SHTn.xv.3. ^i MatMsiil. 35. Thje viewjfl by nompansciinfined to 
revelaUun. The ancienl heathen long since observed it, and regarded it 
ua t!ic preat pritii iple df which the ivoild was governed. Thus JSesiod 
eays, «o»Jo«i im iv^jiaia «o>i( lumis atifos «aupso: And Horace says, 
Ctiiicquid delirant re^cs plectuntur Achivl 
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Child of a drunkard is intempetale, idle, or illiterate; while it is 
<ilwaya the case, that a descendant of Adam is a sinner. In the 
former case, there may be other laws of" government to prevent 
ihe regular operations of the plan. In ^e latter, God has not 
seen fit wholly to interrupt the regular process in a single 
instance. Even when men are renewed — as the child of the 
jrunkard may; he removed from the regular curse of the parent's 
conduct — the renewed man still is imperfect, and still suffers 
pain and death. 

But, we know, there is an appearance of much that is formi- 
dable in the difficulty, that a single act, and that a most unim- 
portant one, should result in so many crimes and calamities, 
But the objection, as we have seen, lies against the course of 
nature, as truly as against the revealed facts resolting from the 
connexion of Adam and his descendants. To lessen the objec- 
tion, we would further remark, that it is not the outward form of 
an action which determines its character and results. The blow 
which in self-defence strikes a highwayman to the earth, may 
have the same physical qualities, as that which Tcached the 
heart of the venerable White of Salem. It is the circvmsUmces, 
the attendants, the relations, the links that hind the deed (o 
Others, which determine (he character of the action. Adam's 
act had this lowering preeminence, that it ^vas the first in the 
newly created globe, and committed by the first bf mortals ; the 
prospective father of immense multitudes. In looking at it, 
then, we are to turn from the mere physical act, to run the eye 
along the conduct of his descendants, and to see if we can find 
any other deeds thai shall bejirs/ in a series, and then to mark 
their results, and in them we shall find the proper analogy. Now 
it is evident, that here we shall find no other act that will have 
the same awful peculiarity as the deed of our first father. But 
are there no acts that can be set over against tills, lo illustrate 
its unhappy consequences? We look, then, at the deed of a man 
of high standing whose character has been blameless, and whose 
ancestry has been noble. We suppose him, in an ^ vil moment, 
(o listen to temptation, to fall into the wiles of the profligate, or 
even to become a traitor to his country. Now who does not see 
now the fact of this being a^si and charaeteristic deed, may 
entail deeper misery on his friends, and stain the escutcheon of 
his family with a broader and fouler blot! Or take an ins'ance 
which approaches stil! nearer lo the circumstances of our first 
parents' crime. One false step, the first in a before virtuous 
female of honourable parentage, and high standing, spreads sack- 
cloth and wo over entire families, and sends the curse prolonged 
far into advancing years. It needs no remark to show how 
much that deed may differ in its results, from any subsequent 
acts of profligacy in tliat individual. The first act has spread 
mourning throughout every circle of friends. Lost now to vir- 
tue, and disowned by friends, the subsequent conduct may be 
regarded as in character, and the results terminate only in the 
(Ending individual. 11 is impossible here not to recur to tho 
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melaacholy case of Dr. Dudd. His crime differed not frum othei 

acts of forgery except in his circumstances. It was a first deed, 
the deed of H lana af distinction, of supposed piety, of a paie and 
tiigh profession, aad the deed stood out with a dreadful pre- 
eminence in the eyes of the world ; nor could the purfly of liis 



profession, nor the eloquence of Johnson, lior the voice of thirty 
"' d petitioners, not the native compassion of George III. 

a tayea the tremendous niakdieiion of the law — a death 



BS conspicuous as the offence was primary and e 

We liiink from this peculiarity of a first offeni'e, we can meet 
tnany of the objections which men alle^ against the doctrines 
of revelation, on the sutiject. If further illustration were needed, 
we might speak of the opposite, and advert to the well-known 
fact, that 3 first distinguished act in a progenitor may result in 
the lasting good of those connected with him by the ties of kin- 
dred or of law. Who can reflect without emotion on the great 
ieei by which Columbus discovered the western world, and tiie 
glory it has shed on his fiunily, and the interest which, in conse- 
quence of it has arisen at the very name, and which u*e feel fo( 
any mortal that is connected with him? Who can remember 
without deep feeling, the philanthropy of Howard, and ihe dealli- 
less lustre whji^h his benevolence has thrown over his family aijd 
his name ? Who thinks of the family of Washingtoi. without 
some deep emotion, mnnlng back to the illustrious' man wbose 
glory has slied its radiance around Mount Vernon, around his 
family, around our capita!, and over all our battle-fields, and all 
the milliouB of whom he was the constituted piilltical father 1 
There is a peculiarity in the great first deed which sheds a lustre 
Oil all that, by any laws of association, can be c'onneclpd with il. 
Compared with other deeds, having perhaps ilie same physical 
dimensions, it Is like the lustre of the sun diffusing his l.pnn.s 
overall the planets, when contrasted with the bnirowed, refli'cird 
fays of the moon which shines upon our little globe. 

Now we tliinti ^ere is an analogy between these cases and 
that i'( Ad'iiri. because we think it is a fixed principle in moral 
as in natural legislation, that the same law is applicahle to the 
same facts. We find a series of facts on the earth, anil a simi- 
lir series in the movement of the planets, and we have a single 
term to express the whole — gravitation. We deem it unphilo- 
sophical lo suppose the nature is there, in tlie same facts, sub- 
jected to different laws, from what passes before our own eyes. 
So when we And one uniform process in regard to moral con- 
duct — when we find residu, consei{ueiice$ and not crtims travel 
ling from father to son, and holding on their unbroken Way to 
distant ages, why should we hesitate to admit, that to a great 
extent, at least, the facts respecting Adam and his descendants 
fall under the same great law of divine providence ? We do not 
here deny, that there may have been beyond this a peculiarity in 
Ihe^ case of Adam, which roust be referred to the decisions of 
divine wisdom, andjustified on other principles than those of any 
known analogy. But we never can adopt that system which 
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tramples on all the analogies which actually exist, and holds 
men lo he personally aiiswerahle, and actually pmiished by a jusi 
God, for an act coaimitled thousands of years before they were 
Dorn. Such a doctrine is no where lo be found in the scriptures. 

8. As the result of this act of Adam, Christianity affirms thai 
man is depraved. It has marked the character and extent ol 
this depravity, with a particul^-.rity which we wonder has evei 
been called into debate.* It affirms that man is hy nature des- 
titute of holintss, and it is on the ground of this fact that the 
Christian scheme was necessary. There is one great piinciple 
running through the whole of this scheme, which renders it 
what it is, viz. — the appomlmmU of a Mediator. It regards man 
as so fallen, and so heipless, that out for an extraordinary inter- 
vention — the appointment of some being thai should interpose 
lo save, itwas impossible that an^ native elasticity in the human 
powers or will, or any device which human ingenuity mij'ht fall 
on, sliould raise hira up, and restore him to the favour of God. 
Now the thing which most manifestly , characterizes this sys- 
tem is the doctrine of sv&stiluti(m— or the fa_ct that Jesns Ohnst 
lived for others, toiled for others, and died for others; or, in othei 
words, that God bestows upon us pardon and life in consequence 
of what his Son has done and suffered in our stead.t The 
peculiarity which distinguishes this system from all others, is, 
ibal man does not approach his Maker directly, but only through 
the atonement of the Son of God. 

Wow in recurring to the analogy of nature, we have only to 
ask, wbclher calamities which are hastening to fall on us, are 
ever put back by the intervention of another? Are there any 
cases in which either our own crimes or the manifest judgments 
ol God, are bringing ruin upon us, where that ruin is turned 
aside by the interposition of others ? Now we at once cast our 
eyes backward to all the helpless and dangerous periods of our 
being. Did God come forth directly, and protect us in the 
defenceless period of infancy? whoivalched over the sleep of 
the cradle, and guarded us in sickness and helplessness ? It was 
the tenderness of a mother bending over our slumbering child- 
hood, foregoing sleep, and rest, and ease, and hailing toil and 
care that we might oe defended. Why then is it strange, thai 
when God thus ushers us into existence through the pain and 
toil of another, that he should convey the blessings of a higher 
existence by the groans and pangs of a higher mediator ? God 
cives us knowledge. But does \e come forth to leach «s by 
inspiration, or guide us by his own hand to the fountains of 
wisdom ? It is by years of patient toil in others, that we pos- 
sess the elements of science, the principles of morals, the endow- 
ments of religion. He gives us food and raiment. Is the 
Great Parent of Benevolence seen clothing us by his own hand, 
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M mmiBtenng directly to our wants? Who makes i>TovisioiiB 
for the sons and daugnter? of feehleoeas, or gaiety, or idleness ? 
Who bat the care-worn and atixtous father and mother, who toil 
that their offspring may receive these benefits frOin their hands. 
Why then may not the garments of salvation, and the manna 
of life, come thro^h a higher mediator, and be the fruit of 
sei'erer toil and sufieriiigs ? Heaven's highest, richest, benefits 
are thus conveyed io the tace through thousands of hands acting 
as mediums between man and God. It is thus, through the 
instrumenlality of others, that the Great Giver of life breathes 
health into our bodies and vigour into our frames. And why 
should he not reach also the sick and weary mind — ^Ibe soul lan- 
guishing under a long and wretched disease, by the hand of a 
mediator? Why should he not kindle the glow of spiritual 
health on the wan cheek, and infuse celestial life into our veins, 
by him who is the great physician of souJs ? The very earth, 
air, Waters, are all chalinels for conveyin" blessings to us from 
God. Why then should the infidel stand hack, and all sinners 
frown, when we claim the same thing in redemption, and affirm 
that, in this great concern, " there is one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all." 

But slill it may be said, that this is not an atonement. We 
admit it. We maintain only tha,t it vindicates the main princi- 
ple of the atonement, and snows that it is according to a gene- 
ral late, that God imparts spiritual blessings to us through a 
mediator. Wliat we ask is the precise objectionable point in 
the atonement, if it be not, that God aids us in our sins and 
woea, by the "self-denial and sufferings, of another? And we 
ask, whether there is any thing so. peculiar in such a system, as 
to make it intrinsically absurd and incredible ? Now we think 
there is nothing more universal arid indisputable than a system 
of nature like this. God has made the whole animal world 
tributary to man. And it is by the toil and pain of creation, 
that our wants are supplied, our appetites gratified, our bodies 
sustained, our sickness alleviated — that is, the impending eviU 
of labour, famine, or disease are put away by these substituted 
toils and privations. By the blood of patriots he gives us the 
blessings of liberty, — that is, by their sufferings in our defence 
we are delivered from the miseries of rapine, murder, or slavery, 
which might have encompassed our dwellings. The toil of a 
father, is the price by which a son is saved from ignorance, 
depravity, want, or death. The teats of a mother, and her long 
watchfulness, save from the perils of infancy, and an early 
death. Friend aids friend by toil ; a parent foregoes rest for a 
child ; and the patriot pours out his hlood on the altars of free- 
dom, that others may enjoy the blessings of liberty^lhat is, thai 
others may not be doomed to slavery, want, and death. 

Yet still it may he said, that wo have not come, in the analogy, 
to the precise point of the atonement, ia produeii.g recanciliatii.n 
with God by the sufferings of another. We ask, then, what ia 
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;ount of the eBecl of the atonement m producing 

Man is justly exposed to suffering. He is 

guilty, and it is ths righteous purpose* of God that the guilty 
should sufier, God is so opposed to him that he will inflict 
suffering on him, unless by an atonement it is prevented. By 
the intervention of the atonement, therefore, the scriptures 
affirm that such, sufferings shall he averted. The man shall be 
saved from the impending calamity. Sufficient for ail the pur- 
poses of justice, and of just government, has fallen on the sub- 
stiiute, anii the sinner may be pardoned and reconciled to God. 
Now, we affirm, that in every instance of the substituted suffer 
mgs, or self-denial of ihe parent, the patriot, or the benefactor, 
there occurs a state of things so analogous to this, as to show 
that it is in strict accordance with the just government of God, 
and tq. remove all the objections to the peculiarity of the atone- 
ment. Over a helpless babe— ushered into the world, naked 
feeble, speechless, there impends hunger, cold, sickness, sudden 
death — a mother's watchfulness averts these evils. Over a 
nation impend revolutions, sword, famine, and the pestilence. 
The blood of the patriot averts these, and (he nation smiles in 

Eeace. Look at a particular instance. Xeries poured his mil 
ons on the ^ores of Greece. The vast host darkened all the 
pi ns and stretched towards the capitol. In the train there 
iullo ed weeping blool conflagration, and the loss of liberty. 
[ pon das Imo t alone stood in his path. He fought. Who 
nn ctlc late he effects of the valour and hiood of that single 
na and 1 s conpatrots in averting calamities froHi Greece, 
an I f on o 1 er nat on* struggling in the cause of freedom? 
\^ c lell 1 o V much of rapine, of cruelty, and of groans and 
le tur p 1 a viy from thai nation ? 

PJoiv we by no means atSrni ihiit this is ail that is meant by an 
aitiiiemcnt, as levealed by Chiisti-.iTiiiy. We affirm oL.ly, that 
tliPre is a sufiicienl similarity in Ihe two cases, to remove thit 
|iuiiila of objection to an atonement, made by the infidel,- — to 
slinw that reconciliation by the suflerings of another, or a putting 
away evils by the interven^on of a mediator,- is not a violatinn 
at tlie analogies of the natural and moral woKd. Indeed we 
ihtiuld have thought it an argument for the rejection of a sys- 
tem, if it had not contemplalpd the removal of evils by the toils 
dnd pains of sabstitution. We maintain that the system of the 
Unitarians which denies all such substitution, is a violation of 
^11 the modes in which God has yet dispensed his blessings to 
men. ]n tha nature of the case, there is all the antecedent pre- 
n there covld be, that, if God intended to confer saving 
js on maniiinJ, it would be, by the interposition of the 
, groans, and blood, of a common mediating friend, lite 
well known case of the king of the Loetians, is only an instai.ce 
of the way in which reconciHation is tn be brought about ami.ng 
men. ]Ie made a law that the adulterer should be punished 
with the lose of his eyes. His son was the first offender. 'Ihe 
feelings of the father and tl^e justice of the king confided 
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KenonciliatioQ was produced by sufferin" the loss of one eye 
himself, and inflicting the remainder of the penalty on his son 
But still, thete ate t'Ao points in the aio-jement so well sub- 
stantiated, and yet apparently contradictory, that it becomes an 
interesting inquiry, whether both positions can find an analogy is 
the course of events. The first is, that the atonement wasorigjn- 
ally applicahle to all men, — that it was not limited by its nature 
10 any class of men, or any particular individuals — that it was 
fin ofiering made for the race,* and is, when made, in the widesi 
and fullest sense, the.property of man; and the second is, tliatit 



Now in regard to the first aspect of the atonement suggested, 
we can uo more doubt that it had this original universal appli- 
cability, than we can any of the plainest propositions of tiie 
Bible. If this is not clear, nothing can be clear m the use of llie 
Greek and English tongues^ — and we discern in this, we thinit, a 
strict accordance with llie ordinary provisions which God htis 
made for man. We look at any of his gifts— from tjie smallest' 
that makes life comfortable, to the richest in redemption, and ne 
shall not find one, that in Us nature, is limited in ils applicabilily 
to any class of individuals. The sun on which we look sheds 
his rays on all— on all alike; the air we breathe has an original 
adaptation to all who may inhale it, and is ample for the want of 
any number of millions. From the light of the feeblest star, to 
full-orbed day ; from the smallest dew drop, to the mountain 
torrent; from the blushing violet, to the far scented magnolia: 
there is an original applicability of the gifts of providente to all 
the race : they are fitted to warn as man, and the grandeur of 
God's beneficence appears in spreading the earth with fruits and 
flowers, making it one wide garden, in place of the straitened 
paradise that was lost. We might defy the most acute defender 
of the doctrine of limited atonement, to produce an instance in 
the provisions of God, where there was a designed limitation in 
the nature of the thing. We shall be slow to believe that God 
has not a nnifoTm vlan in his mode of governing men. 

But still it will be asked, what is the use of a universal atone- 
ment, if it is not actually applied to all? Does God work in 
vain ? Or would he make a provision in the dying groans of 
his Son, that was to be useless to the universe? We mi^l 
say here, that in our view, there is no waste of this provision, — 
that the suflerings which were requisite for the race, were only 
those which were demanded in behalf of a single individual: 
and that we are ignorant of the way of applying guages and 
decimal admeasurements and pecuniary computations to a grand 
mora! transaction. Bui we reply, that it is according to God'i 
way of doing things, that many of his piovisions should appear 
to us to be vain. We see in this, the hand of the same Rod 

«aCor. V. 14, 15. IJohiiii. 2. Heh, ii. 9. Johnih. Iil,17;vi, Bl. aPet.ii. i 
tISB. liii. 10. John x»ii. 3. Ejih. i. 3—11. Kom. viii. M, BO; Iv. 
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that pours the rays of nooti-day on barren sands, and genial 
showers on desert rocka, where no man is — to oar eye. though 
not to his, iu vain. Who. knows not that the sun sheds his daily 
beams on half the globe covered with traokless waters; ana 
around thousands of dungeons where groans in darkness the 
prisoner? But some Solon or Cadmus may yet cross these 
oceans, to bear law and letters to the barbarian; some Howard 
to piiy and relieve the sufferer ; some Xavier or Vanderkemp lo 
tell benighted men of the dying and risen Son of God.- So we 
say of ihe atonement. Il is not useless. Other ages shall open 
their eyes upon this sun of righteousness; shall wash in this 
open fountain ; shall pluuk the fruit from this tree of life ; shall 
apulyforhealing to the balm of Gilead and find a physician there. 

But still it was the purpose — the decree of God, that this atone- 
ment should he actvatly applied to hut a part— we believe ulti- 
mately a large part of the human famih-. By this we mean, 
that it is in fact so applied, and that tkkfact is the expression of 
the purpose or decree in God. So it is with ail the objects we 
have mentioned. Food is not given to all. Health is not Ihe 
inheritance of all. Liberty, peace, and wealth, are diffused un- 
equally among men. We interpret the decrees of God, so far 
as we can do it, by facls ; and we say that the actual residt, by 
whatever means Drought about, is the ejtpression of the design 
of God, Nor can any man doubt, that the dissemination of 
these blessings is to be traced to the ordering of God, Is il 
owing to any act of man, that the bark of Peru was so long 
unknown, or that the silver of Potosi slept for ages unseen by 
any human eye ? Is there not evidence, that it was according 
to the good pleasure of the Giver, that the favour should not be 
bestowed on men till Columbus crossed the main, and laid open 
the treasures and the materia medica of the west, to an avaricious 
and an afflicted world ? We are here struck with another im- 
portant analogy in the manner in which God's plans are de- 
veloped. Who would have imagined that so important a matter 
as the discovery of a new world, should have depended on the 
false reasonings and fancy of an obscure Genoese ? Who would 
have thought that all the wealth of Potosi, should have depended ■ 
for its discovery, on so unimportant a circumstance, as an 
Indian's pulling up a shruti) by accident in hunting a deer ? So 
in the redemption of man, — in the applicahility_ of the atone- 
ment. Who IS ignorant that the reforination originated in the 
Srivate thoughts of an obscure man in a monastery. A Latin 
ible fallen on as accidentally, and a tred^re as much unknown, 
as Huaipi's discovery of ihe mines of Potosi, led the way to the 
most glorious series of everits sitice the days of the aposllea. 

But it is still said, that it is udrgasoiiahle for men to siiger in 
consequence of not being put in possession of the universal 
atonement; and that Christianity affirms there is no hope of 
salvation liut in the Son of God.* So it does. But the affirma- 
tion is not that men are ffuilty for not being acquainted vrilh thai 
*Act»iT.ia. 
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inity came to deliver. 
The Hindoo suffers and dies under the rage of a burniD" fever. 
The fault is not ihat he is ignbrant of tlie virtues of quinine, nor 
IS he punished for this ignorance of its healing. qualities ; but he 
IS lying under the operalibn of the previous state of things, from 
which medicine contemplates his rescue. Half the world are 
shut out from benefiis, which they might enjoy by bciug made 
acquainted with the provisions for their help. Their sufferings 
tre not a puniahment for this want of knowledge. . They are the 
operation of the system frOm which they might he delivered by 
the provisions made for their welfare; How much suffering 
might have been saved, had Jenner lived a century earlier. H 
it contrary then to the analogy of nature, to suppose that men 
may sufiet in consequence of the want of the gospel, and even 
chat in eternity they may continue under the operation of that 
previous slate of things, to which the gospel has never been 
applied to relieve them ? He who opposes Christianity because 
it implies that man may suffer if its healing halm is not applied, 
«nowa not what he says, nor whereof !ie affirms. He is scoff- 
ing at the analogy of the world, and calling in question the wis- 
dom of all the provisions of God to aid suffering man. 

3. On the ground of man's depravity, and of die necessity of 
an atonement for sin, the gospel declares that without a change 
of heart and life, none can be saved.* It affirms that contrition 
for past sins, and confidence in the Son of God, are indispensable 
for admission to heaven. I^ow we scarce know of any point oa 
which men so reluctate as they do here. That so sudden, tho- 
rough, and permanent a revolution should he demanded, that is 
should be founded on things so unmeaning as repentance and 
faith, that all men can enjoy ot suffer for ever should result from 
a change like this, they deem a violation of every principle of 
justice. And yet, peihaps, there is no doctrine of revelation 
which is more strongiy favoured hy the analogy of nature. Can 
any one doubt that men often experience a sudden and most 
important revolution of feeling and purpose? We refer not hera 
to a change in religion, but in regard to the. principles and the 
aciions of common life? WhS is ignorant that from infancy to 
old age, the mind passes through many revolutions — that as wo 
leave the confines of one condition of our being, and advance 10 
another, a change, an entire change, becomes indispensable, or 
the whole possibilitj^^ of benefitting ourselves by the new con- 
dition is lost. He who carries with him into youth the playful- 
ness and follies of childhood, who spends that season of his life 
in building houses with cards, or in trundling a hoop, is charac- 
terized by weakness, and mvsl lose all the benefits appropriate to 
that new period of existence. He who goes into middle life 
with a "bosom tliat carries anger as the fliiit bears fire"— who 
has not suffered his passions to cool, and his mental frame to 
become fined in the compactness of mature aiid vigorous life 
* Jaha iii. 3, 5, 3e. Mark xvi. 16. 
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gives a pledge that the bat, the bench, or the desk — the counting- 
rodm, the office, or the plough, have little demand for his ser- 
vices, and that his hopes wilt be for ever blasted. The truth is, 
that at the beginning qf pach of these periods, there was a 
cliange demande<l— that on tiiat chapge depended all that fol- 
lowed in the next succeeding, perhaps in every suceeeding period, 
and that, when the change does not exist,.ine period is charac- 
terized by folly, indojeijce, igopaiiny, or viee. -.The same remark 
migbi be extended to old age, and to all the nevf circumstances 
in which men may by placed. We ask, (hen, why some revolu- 
tions. similar in resuits- -we mean not in nature— should not take 
plaee in reference to the passage from time to eternity? 

But our argument is designed to bear on ihe great moral 
change called regeneratiim. Now no fact, we think, is more 
coffimon, than that men often tindergo a complete transformation 
in their moral character. It >voulii be difficult to meel, in the 
most casual and transitory manner, with any individual, who 
could not remark that his own life had been the suhject of many 
similar revolutions, and ihat each change fixed the character of 
ihe subsequent period of his existence. At one period he vras 
virtuous. Then'' temptation' crossed his path — and IJie descri£- 
ijon which we would have given of him yesterday, would by no 
means suit him to-day. Ot ai pnp time, he was profligate, pro- 
fane, un|;>rincipled. By some process, of which he could perhaps 
scarce give an account, hp became a different man. It might 
have been gradual — the result of long thought,— of many reso- 
lutions, made and brokeiii-^pf mafiy appeals, of mucii weeping, 
and of many efforts to break away from his companions. Now, 
what it is important for us to remark is, that ^'s change has 
given birth to a new course of life, lias initiated him imu a new 
companionship, and has itself fixed all the joys or sorrows of ihe 
coming period Such revpiutions in character seem like the 
journeyings of the Arabian, wandenng, he knows scarcely whi- 
ther, without compass, cpirifort, or food, till in his progress be 
comes to a few spreading oases in the desert. His reaching this 
paradise in the wide waste of sand, decides of course the nature 
of his enjoyments till he has crossed it. and secures a release 
from the perils of the burning desert. In human life, we have 
ofie^a marked an ascent to some such spot of living green : we 
have seen the profligate youth leaving tne scene of dissipation, 
and treading, with a light heart and quick step the path of virtue, 
beside cool living streams and beneath refreshing bowers. 
Christianity affirms that a similar change is indispensable before 
man can tread the broad and peaceful plains pf the skies. And 
it aiTirms that such a change will fix the condition of ail that new 
state of being, — or, in other words, will secure an eternal abode 
beneath the tr^e of life, and fast by the river of Gon. We wait 
to leorn that, in this, religion ha§ made'any strange or unrea- 
sonable demand. 

It is a further difficulty in Christianity, tliat it should make 
SVQh.ai4aziDg bliss or wo depend^pi on things of apparently so 
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little consequence as repentance and faith. We shall not here 
attempt to show the pliilosophy of this, or even to set up a vindi- 
cation. We affirm "only that man's whole condition in this life 
often depends on changes as minute, apparently as unphiloso- 
phical, and as unimportant. What is seemingly of less conse- 

Xeuce in our view, wheu we tread the vale of years, than the 
ange from infancy to childhood— and again to boyhood— and 
then even to manhood— a change from one iminiporiant object to 
another ? Wha{ is often apparently a matter of less magnitude 
than fp[ a yonng man to withdraw from some haunt (if pleasure 
— a thing requinng but little resoluiion, hut it may be stretching 
in its results tp all his coming life ? A change of an opiniSti, 
or a habit, or a companion, may he often a most unirsporlant 
ciicum stall ce ; and yet it may determine one's character for the 
entire life. It is recorded of Paley, one of the acutest and most 
powerful men of the Christian church, that he was, when in 
college, idle, and a spendthrift. One morning a rich and dissi- 
pated fellow studenf came into his room with this singular 
reproof. " Paley, 1 have been thinking what a fool you are. 1 
have the means of dissipation, and can afford to be idle. You 
are poor and cannot afford i£. /should make nothing if I were 
if> apply myself. You are capable of rising to eminence,— and, 
pressed with this truih, I have been kept awake during the whole 
night, iind have now come solemnly to admonish you." To thia 
lingular admonition, and to the change consequent upon it 
Paley owes his eminence, and the church some of the ablest 
defences of the truth of religion. Now who, beforehand, would 
have ihoifght of suspending the labours of such a man, perhaps 
Mb pterijaT destiny, and so many of the proofs of Christianity, on 
achangewroughfinamanner so singular and surprising. If. 
as no .one can deny, man's doom in this life may depend on 
revolutions of such a nature, we are ignorant of any reason why 
the doom of another state may riot lie tixed by a similar law. 

Perhaps the doctrine which has appeared to most infidels 
entirely unmeaning and arbitrary, is inat which demands failh 
es the condition of salvation. ' B^ntance is a doctrine of more 
obvicms fitness. But the demand of faith seema to,be an arbi- 
trary and unmeaning appointment. And ret we think it indn- 
bitable, that on man's ielief depends his whole conduct and des- 
tiny in this life. Wliat enterprise would have beep more 
uHwise than (hat of Columbus, if he had not had a belief that by 
sircichiug along tt) the west, he might reach the Indies? What 
i.iore foolish than ihe conduct of Teli, and Wallace, and Wash- 
ington, if not sustained by a persuasion that their country might 
be free f What more mad thaii the toils of the young man bend- 
ing his powers to the acquisition rfleamipg, if he were not aus- 
lamed hy faith in some vet unpossesseij bonouc or emolument? 
What more frantic than for the merchant ta cornmit his treasurer 
to the deep, if he did not believe (hat prosperous gales would re- 
waft the vessel, laden with riches, into port! We might also 
^S ibzxf a^h, or cafffidoKt iaotheia is demanded iu every enter- 
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prise ihat man ever undertook, aad is the grand principle which 
eouducts it to a happy result. We need only ask what would be 
the condition of a child, wittout failh or confidence in a parent ; 
of a pupil, without reliance on the abilities of his teacher ; of a 
subject, distrusting the sorereign ; of a soldier, doubting the skill 
or prowess of his commander ; of a tradesman, with no reliance 
on tliose whom he employs ? What would be the condition of 
commercial transactions, if there were no established confidence 
l)elween men of different nations ? What the condition of artf, 
and of arms, if this great peryading principle were at once cut 
off? In all these instances, moreover, this principle of faith is 
the indea: and measure of the aid tQ be expected from others. la 
It any new principle that the child which has op coi^fidence in a 
father, usually fails of his favour ; or that the pupil should fail 
of benefit, if he doubts the qualifications of his teacher! And 
would any single desolating blow so cripple all ejiterpriseB, antl 
carry such ruin into the political, the military, and the commer- 
cial world, as to destroy the faith which one wian reposes iii 
another ? Is it then a strange and unknown doctrine, when reli- 
gion says that ihe most important benefits are suspended on 
faith? Is it any thing more than one instance of a general 
principle, which confers peace and wealth on children ; learning 
on the scholar; sijccess on the tradestnan; liberty op those who 
struggle, for it; and even laurels and crowns on those who pant 
in the race for honour and in the conflicts of war. We do not 
deem it strange, therefore, that God should have incorporated 
faith into a scheme of religion ; and proclaimed from pole to pole 
that he who has no co<nfidence in counsellors and guides, shajl 
be without the benefit of counsel and guidance; and that he who 
has no confidence in the Son of God, shall he dissociated froqt 
all the benefits of his atonement. 

Let it be remembered, also, that theiaitli which is Remanded 
in the business pf lifp, is very often reposed in ?ome persona 
whom we have never seen. How few suhjecis of any empire 
have ever seen the monarch by whom tliey are governed ? Nay, 
perhaps ihe man who holds our destiny in his hand may be on 
tlie other side of the globe. Under his charge may be the pro- 
perly which we embarked on the bosom of tlie deep ; or, it may 
be, the son whom we have committed to him for instruction. 
Mountains may rise, or oceans roll iheir billows for ever to 
separate na; but the bonds of faith may be unsevered by the 
coldest snows, unscathed by the most burning sun, and unbrokei\ 
amid all the rude havings of ocean, ajid the shocks of nations. 
We ask, why may not a similar hand stretch toward heaven, and 
he filed to tjie throne of tlie Eternal K,ing ? Is it more absurd 
that / should place my confidence in the unseen monarch of the 
skies whom I have not seen, than that my neighbour should 
place reliance on the king of the celestial empire, or of Britain, 
or of Ilawaii, alike unseen by him ? 

But there is an amazing stupidity amon« men on the subject 
of religion, and it cannot De, we are told, that God should make 
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eterDal life dependent on matters in which men feel so Httla 
interest. We might reply to this, that it is not the fault of Goii 
that men are so iiidiiferent. He has done enough to arouse them. 
If the thunders of his law, the revelation of his love in redemp- 
tion, and the announcement that there is a heaten anii a hefi, 
are not adequate to arouse the faculties of man, we know not 
what further coutd be demanded. God has no other system of 
wrath to bear on human spirits ; and heaven and hell imbosom 
.no other topics of appeal. But we reply further, that no fact is 
mere familiar to us tnan that all men's mlerests in life suffer for 
want of sufficient solicitude concerning them. By mere heed- 
lessness, a man may stumble down a precipice,— nor will the 
severity of the fall be mitigated by any plea that he was thought- 
less of his danger. Thousands of estates have been wreclted by 
want of timely attention. Character is often ruined, by want 
of proper solicitude in selecting companions. Nay, the king ol 
terrors comes into our dwellings, perfectly unmoved by any 
inquiry whether we were awaiting his approach or not; and 
Stands over our beds, and wields his dart, and chills our life- 
blood, with as much coolness and certainly, as if we were pay- 
m^ the closest attention to the evidences of his approach. And 
why should we expect that mere indifferetice, or want of anxiety, 
should avert the consequences of crime in the eternal world ? 

It is also, we think, an undoubted doctrine of the Christian 
scheme, that the great change required in man is the work of 
God.* And it is no small difficulty with the infidel, that so 
important results are dependent on a change which owes its 
existence lo the will of a distant beitig. Yet we cannot be insen- 
sible to the fact that all our inercies bang on the will of this 
treat, invisible God, When we say that the salubrity of the air, 
the whoiesomeness of water, the nutrition of plants, and the heal- 
ing power of medicine, all owe their efficacy lo his will, we are 
stating a fact which physiology is at last coming to see and 
acknowledge. At all events, man does not fee! himself strait- 
ened in obligation or in effort by the fact that the success of his 
exertions depends on causes unseen and unknown ? All hut 
atheists acknowled^ that health flows through the frame of 
man because God is its giver. Infancy puts on strength and 
walks; childhood advances lo youth; man rises from a bed of 
sickness ; or fractured limbs again become compact, because God 
sits in the heavens, and sends dovvn his influence to rear, to 
strengthen, and to heal. Yet, does any one hesitate to put forth 
bis enei^ for wealth, or his kindness to his children ; to take 
medicine, or to set a bone, because all these will be inefficacious 
without ^e blessing of God ? But in all this He is as invisible, 
and, for aught that Christianity teaches to the contrary, as truly 
efficient, as in ihe work of saving men. And against all exer- 
tion in these matters, Ije the same objections that are urged 
against effecig in cpligian. 

*Jolmi. 13; in. S. 8; Rom. ii. IS, IS; Epli. ii. I ; 1 Peter i. 3; 1 Jolic 
V. 1 i Etfli. si. 19 i Joiin ri. 44, 45. 
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Not io we duetn ^e doctcine tliat man may he changed sud- 
dBJiiy, and by an in&aeace oH^inaling fnmt some other source than 
Aia inon mind, at vyriance wiin the analogy of nature. We liave 
aiready spoken of the fact, that sudden changes often take place 
in the minds of men ; ami that it is a doctrine of the Scripiures, 
lliat such a cliqnge is indispensable to an admission into heaven. 
We ntiw proceed to remark, that such revolutions often bear tiie 
marks of being btonglii about by an external, and often an invi- 
sible, agency ; and that there are re-rolutions where h is not 
unphilosophical to ascribe them to the great and eternal Being 
i:i the heavens. Changes of opinion are almost uniformly ihe 
result of an infl«eni;e foreign at first to our miads. It is (be 
parent, the friend, the advocate, the flatterer, or llie infidel, that 
has siigfresled (be train of thought which results in an entire 
revolution ill our ways of thinking. It is some exiernal change 
in our business; some successor disappointment; some cutting 
HIT our hopes by an agencynot onr own; or some sudden enlarge- 
ment of tne opportunities for successful eflbrt that fixes the pur- 
8ose and revoluiioOizes the principles or the life. Or it is a voica 
■om the tomb — the remembered sentiment of the now speech- 
less dead, thai arrests the attention and transforms the character'" 
Zeno and Epicurus iiave thus spoken to thousands of men in- 
every age. Cicero in the forum, and Plato in the schools, slill 
put forth an indwmce, stretching down from age to a^e, and in 
tongues unspoken by them and unitnown, Voltaire and Hume 
still lift their voices, and urge the young to deeds of shame and 
criise, and Volney and Paine siill mutter from their graves, and 
beckon the world to atheism and pollution. Man may send an 
influence round tire globe, and command it to go from age to 
age, Kow,in all diese instances, ihe influence isas/ttrei^and 
as ccrlain as in any power of God contemplated in revelation. To 
our view, it is qufle as objectionable, as a part of moral govecn- 
ineni, tiiat men should luus dispose each other to evil, and ulti- 
mately to ruin, as that GoD slioun! incline them to an amendment 
of fhaTactei, and a deliverance from the " ills which flesh is 
iwir to." 

But how is man's freetlom affected by all this i We reply, 
equally in both cases, and not at all in either. Whoever felt, that 
be was fetiered in deriving notions of stern virtue from Seneca, 
(jr of profligacy from Epicurus ? Who dreams there is any com- 
pulsatory process in listening to the voice of Hume, or imbibing 
the sentiments of Volney ? Peter the hermit poured the thou- 
sands of Euroiie, and almost emptied kingdoms caparisoned for 
tiiitle, on the plains of Asia. But he moved none against their 
will. Patrick Henry struck the noies of- freedom, and a nation 
responded, and were changed from subjects of a British king to 
independent freemen ; hut all were free in renouncing the pro- 
lection of (he British crown, and their reverence for a British 
ruler. God influences countless bests, pours upon darkened 
minds the love of more tlian mortal freedom, opens upon the 
souls the " magnificence -of eternity," and the renewed multitude 
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ttead tlie path to life. Prompted to intense efforts by toe voice 
that calls to heaven — as he is who is led by the voice of his 
country to the field of blood, and who is changed from the peace- 
ful ploughman to the soldier treading in tlie gore nf the slain- 
ihey dream not that there is anyviolation of their moral freedom. 
In all these cases the foreign influence exerted, (from whatevet 
quarter it may have comej) has only convinced them as to the 
path of duty or of honour, and secured a conformity of their wills, 
to tliat of the unseen and foreign power. 

Nor does it alter the case, that in regeneration a higher influ' 
ence is exerted than tliat of mere moral suasion, since that influ- 
ence operates inperfectconformity with the lawsof moral action 
and the freedora of the will. In ali the cases supposed, the mind 
acts ef[u ally under the impulse of a fomgn, unseen influence; 
and in all iliese cases we know, by tne testiraony of conscious- 
ness, that we are equally free. Any objection, therefore, 
against the existence of such an influence in regeneration, lies 
with equal force against the analogy of nature, in the whole 
world of mind around us. 

4. Religion afQrms, that G-od exerts tlie power which he puts 
fortli, in pursuance of a plan, or purpose, definilely fixed before 
the foundation of the world. It affirms in as intelligible a form 
as any doctrine ivas ever expressed in any of the languages of 
men, that in regard lo llie putting forth of his power m saving 
sinners, there is no chance, no haphazard ; that the scheme lay 
before Jiis eyes full)' ; and that his acis are only \he filling up of 
the plan, and were contemplated, distinctly, when God dwelt 
alone, in the stillness and solitude of his own eternity.* If such 
a doctrine is not revealed, we think it impossible that it could be 
revealed in any language. And we know of no single doctrine 
that has heen more universally conceded by infidels to be in the 
scriptures ; none in the Bible that has been so often brought for- 
ward among tJieir alleged reasons for rejecting it as a revelation ; 
none that has so frequently crossed t)ie path of wicked men and 
revealedfhesecret rebellion of their hearts; none that has called 
ibrih so muck misplaced ingenuity from Socinians and Armi- 
nians, and timid men wlio were afraid to trust the government 
of the world in the hands of its maker, as if he were not qualified 
for universal empire ; and none, therefore, which has in our view 
such prima facie proof tliat it is manifestly a doctriue of truth and 
excellence. But the outcry, it soems to us, against this doctrine, 
has been, altogether gratuitous and unwiae. For who is a 
stranger to the fact, that, from infancy to old age, we are more 
or Jess influenced by the plaia or purposes of others ? The plan 
or purpose of a parent may determine almost every thing about 
the destiny of a child. The purpose to remove from regions of 
pestilence and malaria, may secure his health ; the change from 
one clime to another may determine the liberty he shall enjoy 
the measure of his intelligence, the profession he shall choosq, 

* Kph. i. 4, 6. Bom. riii. 39, 30; ix, 15, 16, 13, 31, John xvii. 8. 
aThess ii. 13. Johi, ,;.-""— 59. iVkZ-i.^- 
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and nltimately his doom here and hereafter. Nay, the parent's 
vtan may fix the very college where he shall studj^ ; the com- 

E anions he shall choose ; the law office, or the seminary where 
e shijl prepare for professional life; and finally every thing 
which may establish nis son in the world. So the plan of the 
infidel is successful in corrapting thousands of the young ;— the 
purpose of Howard secured the welfare of thousands of prisoners : 
the determination of Washington resulted in the independence of 
his counwy. In all these, and ten iliousand other cases there is 
a plan ibrmed by other&eings in respect to lis which finally enters 
as a controUing ekmenl into our destiny. If it be said, that they 
all leave us free ; so we say of the decrees of God, that we have 
a like consciousiiess of freedom. In neither case does the foreign 
purpose cripple or destroy our freedom. In neither case does it 
make any difference whetlier ilie plan was formed an hour before 
the act, or has stood fixed for ages. All that could bear on our 
freedom would be the fact, that the purposf was previous to the 
deed— a. circumstance that does not alter the act itself, whether 
the decree be formed by ourselves, by other men, or by God. 

But we remark furUier, that it is perfectly idle lo object to the 
fact, that a plan or decree is contemplated in revelation; and that 
God should confer benefits on some individoais which are with- 
held from others. Did any man, in his senses, ever dream that 
the race are in all respects on an equality ? Has there ever beea 
a time, when one man has had just as much health as another ; 
when one has been as rich as anotlier, or as much honoureil ? To 
talk of the perfect equalityof men.isone of the most unmeaning 
of all affirmaiions respecting the world, God has inade differ- 
ences, is sttU making them, and will continue to do so. The very 
frame work of society is organized on such a principle, that men 
eannol be ^11 equal. Even if the scheme of modern infidelity 
should be sticcessful — if all society should be broken up ; and all 
properly be meted out in speciiic dollars and cents to the idle and 
the industrious alike ; and every man should lose his interest in his 
own wife and daughter, and they should become llie common 
inheritance of the world, and all law should be at an end — if this 
scheme should go into disastrous accomplishment, what princi- 
ple of perpetuity could there be devised? Who knows not that 
such a chaotic mass wouM settle down into some kind of order, 
and men be put in possession again of property, and some of the 
benefits, of social life be again restored * Man might better 
attempt to make all trees ahke, and all hills- plains, and all foun- 
tains of the same dimensions, than to attempt to level society, 
and bring the race into entire equality. To the end of lime it 
will be true that some will be poor while others are rich ; that 
Eome will be sick while others are well ; that some will be en- 
dowed with gigantic intellects, and enriched with ancient and 
modern learning, while others will pine in want, or walk the 
humble, but not ignoble vale of obscurity. 

Now we mi^ht as well object to this fixed economy of things, 
as to chat which affirms that' God dispenses the blessinfg pf 
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redemption according to jiis good pleasure. If God may confet 
one bllsaiagon one individwal which he withholds from another 
we aak why he may not be a sovereign also in the dispensation 
of other favours ? We ask what principle of justice and good- 
ness is violated, if he imparts penitence and faith to one indi- 
vidual, that is not rioialed also if he gives him health while 
another pines in sickness? We ask with emphasis, where is 
there more of partiality in giving the Christian's hope to Brai-~ 
nerd or Martyn, than there is in giving great talents to Newton 
or great wealth to Crcesus ? And we put it to the sober thoughts 
of those who are so fond of representing the doctrine that God 
bestows special grace on one and not on another, as unjust, 
tyrannical, and malignant, whether they are not liflin" their voice 
against the manifest analogy of nature, and all the facts in the 
moral and material world ? We aslt such a man to tread the 
silent streets of one city where the pestilence spreads its desola- 
tions, and then another filled with the din of business, and flushed 
with health and gain — to go through one land and see the fields 
smile with golden grain, and rich with the vine and the orange, 
or fragrant with aromatics, and then through another where the 
heavens are brass, and the earth dust, and every green thing 
withers, and every man weeps while the horrors of famine stare 
him in the face i to ago amidst one people and hear the clangor 
of arms, or anotner and see the squahdness of poverty, or another 
apd see every river studded with villages, and every village 
pointing its spire to heaven, and universal peace in all its borders, 
find education diffosin" its blessings there — such observers we 
ask to tell uswlielher (he destiny of aH men is eqnal, and loky in 
[eligion God inay not do as he does in respect to health, to free- 
dom, and io law? 

We go further. We affirm, that unless this doctrine of elec- 
tion were found in the scriptures, tlie scheme would be taken out 
from all the analogy of the world. No man could recognise a 
feature of the plan on which God aciwdly governs the universe, 
unless he found there the distinct affirmation that God had 
chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world, and thai 
it is " not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy." The system of conferring favours as 
he pleases ; of giving wealth, and vigour and talent, and success, 
is BO much a matter of sovereignty, and the secret, who shall 
possess these endowments, is so completely lodged in his bosom 
that any scheme to be conformed to the constitution and course 
of nature, muit recognise this great principle, or we are shut up 
to the alternative, that the present doings of God are %vrong, or 
the constitulioa of nature one of decisive evil. To us it seems, 
therefore, that they strike a blow of no ordinary violence and 
boldness, who denounce the purposes of God in the -Eihie ns 
dark, partial, and malignant. Nor can we conceive a more rude 
assault on the whole frame-work of things, than the popular 
scheme which denies that God has any purposes of special 
)netey ; and that he cgnfeis any spiritual blessings on one which 
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he does not on all, — or, in other words, which attempts to sepa- 
rate the scheme of redemption from the whole analogy of things 
actually carried on ia the world. 

But on this point the entire movement of the world bears the 
marks of being conducted according to a plan. We defy a man 
to lay his finger on a fact, which has not such a relation to other 
laws as Ig show ihat it is part of a scheme — and if of a scheme, 
hen of a purpose fanned beforehand. Alexander the Great, in the 
vigour of life, and in the full career of conquest, was cut off hy 
the act of Grod. Julian the apostate, in the same re°:ions found 
also an early death, and gigantic plans were arrested by the hand 
of God with reference to other great purposes in tlie liberty or 
religion of man. Napoleon met the mighty arm of God in the 
snows of the north, and the monarch fell— and with him fell the 
last purpose of his life. In the midst cf daring schemes, man 
often falls. God wields the dart to strike in an unusual manner, 
and the victim dies. He falls in with the great plans of the 
Deiiy, meets scows, or Ijghmings, or burning heats, or piercing 
colds that come round by ibe direction of the governor of the 
world, and the man sinks, and Ms plans give way to the higher 
purposes of the Almighty. 

Now we know, that at any particular stage of this process we 
could not discover that there was a plan or a scheme. And we 
know also that all the objections to such a scheme, result from 
lookiag at single portions of the plan, — parts dissociated from the 
whole'. In this world we think there is this universal principle 

lO hedistDVered;, APEABEHT IREEOlILAElTTi KESULTtNG IN ULTI- 
MATE ORDER. Daring an; one of the six days of creation we 
should scarcely have seen even the oullmes of the world that ulti- 
mately started up. Fix the eye on any single hour of the state 
of the embryo, the egg, or, the chrysalis, and who would suppose 
there was any plan or purpose with reference to the man of god- 
like form and intelligence j or the beauty of the peacock, the speed 
of the ostrich, the plaintive melody of the nightingaie, or the 
gay colours of the butterfly ? We might illustrate mis fully by 
a reference to the process of digestion. Who would suppose 
from the formation of the chyle, that there was any thing like a 
plan laid to supply a red fluid, or to give vigour to sinews, or 
firmness to the bones ? So in all the works of God. We ore 
not surprised that unthinking; men have doubted, whether God 
liad a plan or decree. So unlike the ternimation is the actual 
process, and so little apparent reference is there to such a ter- 
mination, that we are not amazed that men start back at the 
annunciation of a decree. The truth is, that God has kid the 
process of his plan and decrees much deeper than his coriimon 
acts. They require more patient thought to trace them — they 
are more remote and abstruse— and they cannot be seen, with- 
out embracing □{ once the commencement and termination, and 
the vast array of improbable media by which the result is to be 
secured. Yet to deny that God has a plan, that his plan may 
be expressed by the word purpose or dem-ee, is as absurd as to 
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deny that the embryo is formed with reference to the future maa, 
or the chyle to future blood, muscles, ar.d bones. Who in look- 
ing upon a compticaied piece of machinery would suppose that 
a pl/m was in operation tending to the manufacture of cloth, ol 
ihe propelling of vessels, or the minuter works of art? What 
strikes the eye, is a collection of wheels moving without appa- 
jent order. Two wheels shall be heside each other moving in 
contrary directions ; yei all shall ultimately combine lo the pro- 
duction of the contemplated result. Thus move the events of 
the world ; and so apparently irregular and unharmoniotis, bul 
ultimately Used and grand are the ways of God.. As in a rapid, 
swollen stream, while the current rolls onward, here and there 
may he ohserved in the heaving waters, a small portion that 
seems lo be setting in a contrary direction- — an eddy thai 
revolves near the shore, or that fills the vacancy made by some 
projecting tree or neck of land, yet all setting towards the ocean ; 
so roll on the great events in God's moral and material universe 
—setting onwards towards eternity in furtherance of a plan 
awful, grand, benevolent. 

We had intended to have noticed more fully the grand, peculiar 
doctrine oflhegospel^the Trinity. Butwehaveroomonty tosay, 
that if, in the formation of man — in the structure of his mental 
and corporeal powers, and in their junction — if, in a being so con- 
stantly before our eyes, subjected, without material change, from 
age 10 age, to observation,— to the penetration of the most keen- 
sighted physiologists ; open to every analysis which the metaphy. 
sician or the anatomist may choose to make; if, in the organ- 
ization of such a being, there are mysteries which elude every 
eye, and mock every attempt at reconciliation, we do not think 
that religion is dealmg out absurdities, when it tells of analogous 
de^-ths in the unseen, inapproachable, and infinite God. Let the 
union of the soul and body he explained — the junction of a sub- 
stance, ponderable, mort^, inactive, corruptAle^ and thought- 
less, with one where there is nothing hut thought- an invisi- 
ble, imponderable, intelligible, incorruptible, and unmeasurable 
substance, having relation neilhei to sight, nor hearing, nor 
feeling, nor that we Enow of to place, — and yet Iddng hold 
by some invisible fixtures to the heavy organization, and direct- 
ing all its movements, and receiving its own emotions from the 
ttariatitms of the outward tenement: let all this he explained, 
and we think we shall be ready to advance with the explanation 
to any difficulty of structure in the divine mind. Nay, further, 
■when we look at the anitiud frame itself, we are met with diffi- 
culties of a kindred nature, which set all our faculties at defiance. 
There is a system of iones— complete in itself— «n entire anato- 
mical figure, which may be taken out and completed by itself— 
there is a system of arteries complete, and as capabieof distinct 
contemplation ;— there is the counterpart, an entire structure of 
tirteries reoersBd, comprising the venous system ; there is an 
almost independant organization of nerves, which, but for theil 
liail textme, oould be t^en out, looked at also apart; and ^en 
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is, an absolute set of muscte which could besM up by them selves, 
and separately surveyed,— and yet these different systems are 
driven logelher into the most compact form.; made lo onite as 
friendly brethren, arid cemented and bound, so as to make up the 
frame-work of man. Now, we affirm, that if these different in- 
dependent systems are thus made to dwell in a single frame ;— 
if we have no conception of a man without all this complication, 
and scarcely wilk it, that a revelation could be scarcely credible, 
unless there were some analogous difficulties it tlie being of a 
God. In his mysteries, man is the image of Gcd, not less than 
m his dominion, and in the original moral image which he bore. 
A. large field is still open on which we can make but a passing 
remark — we mean theanalogy of the Zuws of Christianity to those 
suggested by the constitution and course of nature. If our re 
marks have been correct, then it is fair to expect that religion 
would reveal such a set of laws as should be in accordance wicli 
the course of nature — that is, such as the actual order of events 
shooH show to be conducive to the true interest and welfare of 
man. We think it could be shown that the actual process of 
tilings, hasconductedmankind, after the shedding of much blood, 
and after many toils of statesmen and sages, to just the set of 
rules which are found for human conduct in the Old and New 
Testaments. And it would be no uninteresting speculation lo 
inquire into the changes in opinions and laws suggested by the 
history of events among nations — to see how one set of enact- 
ments struck out by the toils of some philosopher, ajid applied by 
some moralist or statesman, were persevered in until set aside 
by some opposing even tin the government of God, and exchanged 
for a better system, for one more in accordance with the course 
of nature— until the revolutions of centuries, have brought men 
to the very laws of the scriptures, and the profoundest wisdoin 
has been ascertained to he, to sit at the feet of Jesus of Wazareth 
and receive the law from his lips. We might remark on the law 
of theft in Lacedaamon; on the views in relation to rapine and 
war; on the seclusion from tlie world which guided the Essene 
of Judea, and the monk of the early and middle ages; on the 
indul^nce of passion, recommended by the Epicureans ; on the 
annihilation of sensibility, the secret of happiness, among the 
Stoics ; on the law of universal selfishness, the panacea of all 
numan ills recommended by infidelity ; and on the laws of 
honour that have guided so many men to fields of di^race and 
biood, and filled so many dwellings with weeping. In all the 
difterent codes, we think we could show that the couyse of nature 
has ultimately driven men from one set of laws to another, from 
one experiment to another, until every scheme terminated in its 
abandonment, or in shaping itself to the peculiar laws of the 
Bible. But on this point, which is capable of very ample illus- 
Iration, we can do no more than simply point out the principle, 
in the words of a distinguished writer of our own country.* We 
make one extract from a sermon of high originality of thought 
* President Waylaod. 
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power of argument, and beauty of diction, entitled " The certaa 
iriumph of the Eedeeraer." 

" The laws of matter ire few and eomparatively simple, bvrt 
those relations are multiplied even lo infinity. The law of gra- 
vitation maybe easily explained to an ordinary man, or even to 
aa iBtelligeut child. But who can trace one half of its relations 
to thtitas solid and fluid, tbiaf s aaimate and inanimate, tjie very 
form rf society itself, lo this system, other systemSf in fine, to 
the mighty masses of the material uniTerse! The tnind delights 
to carry out such a ^neiple to its ramified illustrations, and 
hence n cherishes as its peculiar treasure, a knowledge of the 
principles themselves. Thus was it that the discovery of such 
a law gave the name of Newton to immorlalily, reduced to har- 
mony the once apparently discordant movements of our planetary 
system, taught us to predict the events of coming ages, and to 
explain what wasbefore hidden from the foundation erf ihe world. 

" Now he who will take (he (rouble to examine, will perceive 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a system of ultimate truths in 
morals in a very striking manner anali^ons to these elementary 
laws in physics. In themselves they are few, simple, and 
easily understood. Their Eelaiions, however, as in the oilier 
ease, are infinite. The moral principle by whicli you can easily 
leach your child lo regulate her conduct in the narsery, wilt fur- 
nish matter for ll>e contemplation of statesmen and sages. It 
is the only principle on which the decisions of cabinets and 
courts can be founded, and is, of iiself, suQicieni to guide the 
diplwnatist throagh all the ma^es of the most intricate negocia- 
lion. Let any one who pleases make the esperiment for him- 
self. Let liim lake one of the rules of human conduct which tha 
eospel prescribes, aiid, having obtained a clear conception of it, 
lUst as it is reveaitd, let bim carry it out in its unshrinking 
application to the doings and dealings of men. At lirst, if he be 
not accustomed to eeneFalizations of this sort, he will find much 
that will stagger him, and perhaps he will be led hastily to 
decide that the ethics of the Bible were never intended for prac- 
tice. But let him look a little longer, and medilale a little more 
intensely, and expand his views a little more widely, or become, 
either by experience or by years, a little older, and he will moreand 
more wonder at the profoundness of wisdom^ and the universality 
of application of the principles of the gospel. With the mosl 
expanded views of society, he can go nowhere where the Bible 
bas not been before him. With the most penetrating sagacity 
he can make no discovery which the Bible has not long ago pro- 
mulgated. He will find neither application which the Bible did 
not foresee, nor exception against wnich it has not guarded. Ha 
will at last sink down innumbie adoration of the wisdom of 
Jesus of Nazareth, convinced that he is the wisest man, as well 
as the profoundest philosopher, who yields himself up in meek- 
ness and simplicity of spirit to the teachings of the Saviour, 
Hence, there is the same sort of reason to believe (hat the pre- 
cepts of the Bible will be read, and studied, and obeyed, as there 
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IB to believe that the system of Newton will finally prevail, and 
ev^niually banish from the languages of men the astronomical 
dreams of Vishnu and Pandama." 

We now take our leave of ihe Analogy of Butler. We have 
endeavoured to state the nature of the argument on wbich, it 
rests. We would say, in conclusion, that it is one of easy and 
universal application. We know of no argument that is SO 
potent to still the voice of unbelief in the heart — to silence every 
objection to all the doctrines of Christianity — or to subdue the 
soul, to an humble, reverential belief, that the God of creation is 
the God of redemption; and that he who clothes the sunbeam 
with light, and the flower with its beauty, is the same all-present 
being, that goes forth to the grander work of delivering the soul 
from sin. As God will continue the process of his government, 
as he will make the genial shower to rise and fertilize the earth, 
as he will clothe the hills and vales with verdure and beauty, de- 
spite of all the blasphemies of men ; as he will cause new flowers 
to spring forth, however many the foot of hard-hearted man may 
Crush, and as he will cause the glory of thematerial susiem to roll 
on from age to age, in spite of all the opposition and malice of 
devils and of men, so, we believe, he will also cause this more glo- 



neither. They are based on the solid rock. The plans of men 
reach them not. Parallel systems of providence and redemption, 
liable to the same objections, aud presenting the same beauties, 
testify that they have come from the same God, and are teniling 
10 the same high developement. 

We are of the number of those who do not shrink from avow- 
ina the opinion thai the system of Christianity, as it has been 
held in the world, is capable of progressive improvements in the 
mode of its exhibition. This system, in the mind df the Son of 
Rod, was complete, and was so given tn mankind; But we think 
that the world has not yet availed itself fully of the scheme. 
No earthly being ever yet so well understood ilia laws of the 
;-nind, as the Son of God ; and the system, as held 5v Aim, was 
adapted to tlie true nature of creaied. spirit?, and to the regular 
course of things. But Christianity has often been attached to 
schemes of mental and mora! philosophy as remote from the true 
one as "from the centre ihriee to the utmost pole." Now, the 
improvement whiclrwe anticipate ife, that men will consent to 
lay aside their systems of menial science; and with (hem much 
also of the technicalities of their theology — and suffer religion to 

Seak in the words expressive of what Locke calls " large round- 
out sense," that they will be willing to inquire first what, phi- 
losophy religion teaches, and then ask, if they choose, whether 
thai philosophy is to be found in the schools. Could all the 
Bbstructions in the way of correct mental philosophy and natural 
science, be at once removed, we have no douht thai the Christian 
system would be seen to fall at once into the scheme of material 
and mental things Now this is the kind of improvement which 
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we expect will fake place in theology. An analogy eoutd nerei 
be establisbed between theology, as it has been held, aDd the 
common course of evenis. Refigion, as it has been often pre- 
sented, has been unlike all other things— so cold, distant, unlivmg-, 
and formal, that we wonder not that men, who have had tolera- 
bly correut notions of the laws of the mind and of facts, should 
have shrunk from, it; nor do we woflder that the preaching of 
no small number of ministers should have been fitted to make 
men Arminians, Socinians, or deists. 

We have sat down in pensive grief, when we heard from the 
lips of tyros in divinity, (as the first message which they bring 
Us,) solemn anil unmeasured denunciations of reason in matters 
of religion. We have asked ourselves whence the herald has 
derived his commission to commence an assault on what has 
been implanted in the besom of raan by the hand of the Al- 
mighty? Has the book which he holds in his hands told him to 
utter unfeeling and proscriptive maledictions on all just views 
of mental operations? Has God commissioned him to summon 
the world to a rejection of all the lessons taught by the investi- 
gations of the mmd ; the decisions of conscience, and the course 
of events? Is the God who has hitherto been thought tfi be the 
God of creation and providence, coming forth, in the old age and 
decrepitude of the world, to declare that the fundamental princi 
pies of civil society, the judicial inflictions of his hand, the les- 
sons taught us in parental and filial interconrse, and in the rea- 
sonings of sober men wiri the eye upturned to heaven, have all 
been delusive ; and that the new revelation is to set al defiance 
all that has been ascertained to be law, and all that the world has 
supposed to be just maxims in morals? We marvel not that 
thinking men shrink from such sweeping denunciations. Nor 
do we wonder that the ministry is often despised, the sanctuary 
forsaken, and the day-dreams of any errorist adopted, who pro- 
fesses to give them proper place to the inferences drawn from 
the government of God. 

It is a maxim, we think, which should rule in the hearts of 



that fhe world is to be convinced that ChrisC'.^ns are not of neces 
tily fools. And in doing this, we care not-hoiv much of sound 
reason, and true philosophy, and the analo°;ies of nature, are 
brought into the sacred desk. The truth is, that religion sets up 
its jurisdiction over ail the operations of the mind. And the 
truth is, also, that those who have done most to vilify and abuse 
the use of reason, have been the very men who have incorporated 
the most of false philosophy into their own systems of divinity. 
It is not to' be concealed, that the most ardent desire of the ene- 
mies of religion is that its ministers and friends, should deal out 
fierce dennnciutions against reasim, and set up the systeia of 
Chnstianity as something holding in fixed defiance aU the disea- 
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VCTies of knowledge and all the schemes of philosophy. More 
thau half the work of atheism is done, if the world can be per- 
suaded that Christianity contemplates the suri'ender of the 
deductions of reason and the course of the world into the hands 
of infide! philosophers ; nor do we know a more successful arti- 
fice of the enemy of man than the schemes which have been 
devised to effect such a disjunction, and to set up the Christian 
plan as something that stands in irreconcilable opposition to the 
courae of nature, and the just process of jhought. 

But, if the view which we have taken of this matter is correct, 
then all the works of God, far as the eye can reach, and far on 
beyond, are in strict accordance with the Christian scheme. 
Oiie set of laws rules the whole j one set of principles reigns 
every where ; one ^rand system of administration is going- for- 
ward. Apparent differences between the Christian scheme and 
the course of events are daily becoming rarer, and soon the 
whole will be seen to harmonize. The laws of mental action 
are becoming better understood; and are found to coincide more 
and more with the plain, unperverted declarations of the Bible. 
The laws of nations are growing more mild, tender, bloodless, 
and forbearing. The great principles of moreils are laying aside 
the ferority of the darker ages, disrobing themselves of the prin- 
ciples of the GiDth and the Vandal, and returning more and more 
lo the simplicity of primeval life— to the principles of Abraham, 
" that beauteous mode! of an eastern prince, of David the war- 
nOT poet, of Daniel the far-sighted premier, of Paul the mild yet 
indomitable apostle, and of Jesus the raeek Son of God." 

We anticipate that the order of events, and the deductions of 
reason, and the decisio.ns tf the gospel, will yet he found com- 
pletely to tally : so that Christianity shall come armed with the 
double power of having been sustained by miracles when first 
promulgated and when appearing improbable, and of falling in 
at last with all the proper feelings and just views of the world. 
As one evidence that the world is hasting to such a juncture wo 
remark that the views entertained of moral character have under- 
gone already a transformation. "What mother would now 
train her sons after the example of Achilles, and Hector, and 
Agamemnon, and Ulysses?" Other models, more like the Son 
of God, are placed before the infant mind. Society, in its vast 
revolutions, has brought itself into accordance, in this respect, 
with the New Testament, And we cannot but doubt that, 
though the affairs of the church and the world may yet flow on 
m somewhat distinct channels, yet Ibey will finally sink into 
Eompl^le and perfect harmony; like two streams rising in dis- 
tant hills, and rendering fertile different vales, yet at last flowing 
into the bosom of tjie same placid and beautiful ocean. Men 
will go on to make experiments in geology, and chymistry, and 
philosophy, in order to oppose ihe Bible, tni scheme after scheme 
shall be abandoned. They will frame theories of mental science 
until they arrive at the scheme of the New Testament. They 
will devise modes of alleviating misery, until they fall on Ibt 
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Tery plan suggested more than two thousand yeavs oefore thent, 
And they will form and abandoa codes of morals, until they shall 
come at last in theii intematiooal and private affairs, to the 
moral maxims of the New Testament—and the world shall 
arrive at the conclusion that the highest, wisdom is to set down 
like children at ihe feet of ihe Son trf God. 

And we maypelliaps be permitted here to sorest that Chi is 
tianity contains a provision for a perpetmty of prcof thsl it i* 
from God, We thmit it is idle to doutt that tiie evidence from 
miracles is more fcehle now than il was when the proofs of (he 
wsurrectioo of Jesus were poured with such resistless might tn 
the Eoman empire. We mean that a missionary botp, with alJ 
the zeal of martyrdom, has not with him the resistlessness ol 
evidence for an ancient, which the apostles had for a cootempoj 
raneous fact. It is more difficult for us to prove llie existeniM 
of Alexander of Macedon than it could have been for Tacitus nf 
Cicero. But we ask why miracles were necessary at all? It 
was simply because the analogy of the new Jicheme to ibe course 
of nature was not obvious and commanding. There appeared IJ 
be an irreconcilable difference. Opinions, practices, systems, 
not f]il!y tried and abandoned, opposed il. It was necessary to 
beat damn their opposition by some signal display ol infinite 
power. It was done. And not a system stood before the mira 
culous scheme. But as these schemes give way — as they art 
found to be useless and are abandoned — as society converges 
more and more to the simplicity in the New Testament, and as 
therefore religion commends itself to the uoders landings of mert, 
and falls in with the true analogies of things, tliere is provision for 
tlie increasing feebleness of the evidence from miracles — and in 
Other ages all the evidence that shall be needed of its truth, may 
be the simple parallelism between ihis and all the works and 
plan of God. If the comparison may not seem far drawn, the 
strength of the evidence arising from the Jwiclion of the system 
of nature and of grace, may be illustrated by the intense heat of 
ihe Compound blow-pipe— the blazing and resistless energy pro« 
duced by the proper union of two independent elements, bearing 
on a single point. 

And here we conclude by saying that the men who promiil- 
galed this system were Galilean peasants and fishermen. They 
had indubitably, little learning. They were strangers to the doc- 
trines of the schools, to ancient and modern science, to iheworki 
of nature and of art. Mo infidel can proTe that they knew more 
than the science necessary for the skilful management of a fish- 
ing boat, or the collection of taxes. And yet Ihey havejdevised 
the only scheme which turns out to he in accordance with the 
course of nature; a scheme which has survived the extinction 
of most others prevalent in their day, a system in advance slill,-r- 
no one can tell how much, — even of our own age. Now il is a 
well-known fact that, in the progress of discovery hitherto, no 
man has gone much in advance of his own generatiin. Society 
and science work Ihemselfes into a state for the disctwerie* 
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Vrhick actaallf lake place, and hence it happens that, about the 
same litne, the same invention is often made on hoih sides of 
the globe. A controversy stiJl exists respecting the discovery of 
the art of piinting, and gunpowder, the application of steam, llie 
invention of the quadrant, and many of the improvements in 
chymistry. We ask then, how it has happened that tliese Gali- 
leans stepped over all the science of their own age, established a 
eysieni in strict accordance with the course of nature, disclosed 
elementary principles of morals entirely unknown to tlie phiio- 
laophy of that age, and arrived at, in the history of man, only by 
long and painful experiments of many thousand years? Why, 
let the sceptic tell ns, has not science struck out principle after 
principle, that could long since have been organized into a sys* 
tem which should accord with the constitution and course of 
nature! To ourmiads, the greatest of all miracles would be, 
that unaided and uninspired fishermen should have projected 
Mich a scheme of Christianity. 

Revealed religion, then, is in accordance with the course of 
nature. To reason against or reject it, on the principles com- 
monlyadopted by infidels, is to calf in question the whole system 
of things around us. Nor will it answer any valuable purpose 
to laugh or mock at it. " There is argument neither in drollery 
nor in jjbe." If, in spite of this striking accordance with the 
course of nature, it can be proveji false, let the evidence be fairly 
brought forward. Let its miracles be set pside. Let its pro- 
phecies be shown not to have been uttered. And then let it be 
shown haw it is that such a system has originated from such a 
source; a system which has bowed the intellects of such men 
as Sacon and Locke and Boyle and Hale and Boerhaave, ana 
Newton and Edwards and Dwighl. But if the demonstration 
cannot be made out,— if a single doubt remains, it will not do to 
deride ibis religion. It will no more do to meet the announce- 
vnenl of hell with a jeer, thah to stand anil mock at convulsions, 
fevers, and groans; — nor should men laugh at the Judgment, any 
more than at the still tread of the pestilence, or the heavings of 
the earthquake ; — nor will it be at all more the dictate of wis- 
ilom to contemn the provisiotts of redemption than to mock the 
pityin" eye of a father, ot to meet with contempt the pensive 
5ioh of a motlier over our sufTenngs, or to jeer at the physician 
who comes reverenily, if it may be, to put back from us the 
heavy -pressing hand of God. 
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PREFACE 



SAMUEL HALIFAX, D.D., 
LATE LORD BISHOP OP GLOUCESTEa. 



[The following prefatory analysis of Bailer's Mor/d anil ReUgism 
Systeiss, and of his method of applying reasoninga drawn from Analogy 
to tbe Subject of Natural and Revealed Religion, deserves the marked 
*llention of tlie studeat.] 

In some editions, this preface ia preceded by a few pages, 
designed to shield Bishop Butler's charftcter against the 
charge of superstition ; placing too much stress on rites and 
ceremonies in religion : a tendency to substitute penances 
and forms in the room of Christianity. We have omitted 
these pages as they are in no way connected witlj this work, 
und add nothing to its interest or value. There seems, how. 
ever, to have been no just grounds for such a calumny. 
Bishop Butler, like many good men of the present age, waa 
deeply affected by the growing indifference of the mass of the 
people to religious duties and observances ;. and in his pri- 
mary charge to the Clergy of his DioCese in 1751, he boldly 
asserted the usefulness of forms and rites addressed to the 
Benaea as aids to devotion and piety : a charge, which, at the 
time, gave very general offence to the Church, and which, 
taken in connection with some ofher facts in the history of 
this good man's lite, formed the stuff, out of which the alle- 
gations, we have lofcried to, were manufactured several 
years aftei his death 

It IS painful to think so little of the moral and religious 
workings of (he nimd of this great man is known. We 
would gladly know ".omethmg definitely of his intellectual 
and spiiitaal lite, during the twenty years of study and pre- 
paration de\oted to ihu composition of The Analogy ; from 
the first rude conception of the work, until it came forth from 
his hands, like the stdtue from the mallet and chisel of the 
■oulptoi finished, ad vngem Every sentence, it is said, has 
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and moulded into the present form by repeated 
re- writing and condensation And we can easiij believe it, 
for ihe words are laid together la many senteticea so closely 
and skilfully, ihafoiie more, or one less, ivould destroy the 
«n% and meaning of ike wliole. 

The literary reputation of Bishop Butler, however, is in 
truth the least of his e\c^lencies. He was more than a 
good writer ; he was a good man ; and uhat is an addition 
even to this eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His whole 
study was directed to the knowledge and practice of sound 
morality and true religion ; these he adorned by his life, and 
has recommended to future ages in his writings ; in which, 
if my judgment be of any avail, he has done.esaential service 
to both, as much, perhaps, as any single person, since the 
extraordinary gifts of " the word of wisdom and the word 
of knowledge"* have been withdrawn. 



In what follows I propose to give h snort account of the 
Bishop's vi0ral and religious systems, as these are collected 
from his works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of Tiwrdls is lo be 
gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly 



from the three first, and from the preface to that volume. 

» There is," as our autlior with singular sagacity has ob- 
served " a much more exact correspondence between the 
natura dm wdhi) a lo take notice of."f 
The i d m m is outward condition ; 
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and from (he testimony of others. Whether hiiiii(Hi nature, 
and ihe circumatancea in which it is placed, might not have 
been ordered otherwise, ja foreign to our inq^iiry, and notie. 
of our concern. Our province is, taking both of these as 
they are, and viewing the connexion between them, from 
that connexion to discover, if we can, what course of action 
is fitted 10 tliat nature and those circumstance. From con- 
templating the bodily senses, and the organs or instruments 
adapted to them, we learn that the eye w^s given to see 
with, the ear lo hear with. In like manner, from consider- 
ing out inward perceptions and the final causes of them, we 
collect that the feeling of shame, for instance, was given to 
prevent the doing of things shamcfiil ; compassion, to carry 
us to relieve' others in distress; anger, to resist sudjlen vio- 
IfBice offered to ouraelves. If, continuing our inquiries in 
this way, it should at length appear, that the nature, the 
whole nature of man leads him to, and is fitted for, that par- 
ticular course of behaviour which we generally distinguish- 
ed by the name of virtue, we are authorized to conclude, 
that virtue is the law we are bom under, that it was so in- 
tended by the Author of our being ; and we are bound by 
the most intimate of ail obligations, a regard to our own 
high interest and happiness, to conform to it in all situations 
and events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
of several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into our view 
the respects and relation which these parts h'%\e to eatb 
other. As the body is not one member, but mani , so 
our inward structure consists of various instincts, appetites, 
and propensions. Thus far there is no difference between 
hurnan creatures and brutes. But besides these common 
passions and affections, there is anothei pnnciple pccu 
liar to mankind, that of conscience, moral sense, reflection, 
call it what you pleaaoj by which they are enabled to review 
their whole conduct, to approve of some actions in them- 
selves, and to disapprove of others. That this pnnciple will 
of course liave some infiueijce on. our behaviour, at least at 
times, will hardly be disputed ; but ihe particular influence 
wnieh it ougAl to have, the precise degree of power in the 
ce,L;ulating of our internal frame that is assigned it by Kira 
who placed it there, is a point of the utmost consequence in 
Itself, and on the determmation of which, the very hinge of 
our Author's Moral System turns. If the faculty here spo 
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ken of be, Indeed, what it is asserted to be, in nature and 
kind, st^eriar to every other passion and affection ; if jl Im 
^ven, not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, oi 
as onr present humour or fancy may dispose us, but that ii 
may at alt times exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
government over all the rest ; it will then follow, that, in or- 
der to complete the idea of human nature as a system, we 
must not only take in each particular bias, propension, in- 
stinct, which are seen to belong to il, but we must add, be- 
sides, the principle of conscience, together with the subjec- 
tion that is due to it from all the other appetites and passions ; 
just as the idea of a civil constitution is formed, not barely 
from enumerating the several members and ranks of which 
it is composed, but from these considered as acting in vari- 
ous degrees 6i subordination to each other, and all under 
the direction of the supreme authority, whether that authori- 
ty, be vested in one person or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeable to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists In fallpxcing nature. The 
meamng cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably to 
that propensity of our nature which happens to be the stron- 
gest ; or which propels us towards certaai objects without any 
regard to the methods by which they are to be obtained; but 
the meaning must be, that virtue consists in the due regulation 
and subjection of all the other appetites and affections to the 
superior faculty of conscience ; from a conformity io which 
alone our actions are properly nat%iral, or corieEpondent to 
the nature, to the whqle nature, of such an agent as man. 
From hence too it appears, that the Author of our frame is 
by no means indifferent to vh*tue and vice, or has left us at 
liberty to act at random, aa humour or appetite may prompt 
us j but that every man has the rule of right within him ; 
a rule attended in the very notion of it with authority, and 
such as has the force of a direction and a command fiom 
Him who made us what we are, what course of behaviour 
is suited to our nature, and which he expects that wc should 
follow. This moral faculty implies ajso a preseiitiment and 
apprehension, that (he judgment which it passes on our ac- 
tions, considered as of good or ill desert, will hereafter be 
confirmed by the unerring judgment of God ; when virtue 
and happness, vice and misery, whose ideas are now ec 
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clqsely connected, shall be indissolubly united, andJhe divine 
government be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
tion to the nature he has given us. Lastly, this just preroga- 
tive or supremacy of conscience it is, which Mr Pope has 
described in liis Universal Prayer, though perhaps, he may 
d it rather loo strongly where he saye, 



What consi 


cienc« ilictatea to be done 


Or warns 


me not to <lo, 


ThiBttachn 


le mme than hell to sbun, 


Thal,mo. 


■e than heaven pursue.' 



The reader will observe, that this way of treating tho 
subject of morals, by an appeal to /acts, does not at all inter- 
fere with that other way, adopted by Dr Samuel Clarke and 
others, which begins v/ith inijuirixig into the relations and 
fitness of things, but rather illusti*ates and cooiirmB it. That 
there , are essential differences in the quahties of humarr ac- 
tions, established bynature,and that this natural difference of 
things, prior to and independent of all lOiV?, creates a natural 
fitness iu the agent to act agreeably to it, seems as little to 
be denied, as that there is the moral difference before explain- 
ed, firom which we approve and feel a pleasure in what is 
right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrong. Stil!, how- 
ever, when we aie endeavoring to establkh either this mo- 
Tal or that natural difference, it ought never to be forgotten, 
or rather it will requite to be distinctly shown, that both of 
these, when traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent 
Author of nature, and moral ruler of the world ; who ori- 
ginally appointed these differences, and by such an appoint- 
ment has signified his will that we should conform to them, 
4S the only, effectual method of securing our happiness on the 
whole under his government.* And of this consideration oui 
prelate liimself was not unmindful ; as may be collected 
from many expressions in different parts of his writings, 
and particularly from the following passages in his SIth 
Sermon. ' It may be allowed, without any prejudice to the 
cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness and 
misery are, of all our ideas, the nearest and most important 
to us ; that they will, nay, if you please, that they ought 
to prevail over those of order, and beauty, and harmony, and 
proportion, if there should ever be, as it is impossible there 
ever should be, any inconsistence between them' And 



•See noteE, at (h« and of thiaPmbea. 
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agam, ' Though virtue or mora! rectitude does indeed, con- 
sist in affection to and pursuit of what La right and good, aa 
such ; yet, when we sit doVil in a cool hour, we can neither 
justify to Ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are con- 
vinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not con- 
trary to it.'* 

Besides the general system of morality opened aboi^e, our 
Author, in hie volume of Sermons, has stated with accuracy 
tile difference between self love and benevolence ; in oppo- 
sition to those who, on the one hand, make the whole of 
virtue to consist in benevolence,| and to those who, on the 
other, assert that every, particular affection and action is re- 
solvable into self-love. In combating these opinions, he has 
shown, I think, unanswerably, that there are the same kind 
of indications in human nature, that we were made to pro- 
niote the happiness of others, as that we were made to pro- 
mote our own ; that it is no just objection to this, that we 
have dispositions to do evil to olkers as well as good ; for we 
have also dispositions to do evil as well as good to ourselves, 
to our own most important interests even in this life, for the 
sake of gratifjdng a present passion ; that the thing to be 
lamented is, not that men have too great a regard to theit 
own real goodj but that they have not enough ; that bene- 
volence is not mOr^ at variance with, or unfriendly to, self 
love, than any other particular affection is ; and that by con- 
sulting the happiness of othera a man is so far from lessen- 
ing- his own, tl.at the very endeavour to do so though he 
should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the high- 
est satisfaction and peace of mind, J He has also, in pas- 
sing, animadverted on the philosopher of Malmsbury, who, 
in his book ' Of Human Nature,' has advanced, a^ discove- 
ries m moral science, that benevolence is only the love of 
power, and compassion the fear of future calamity to our- 
selves. And this our Author has done, not so much with 
the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr Hobbes, 
but because on so perverse an account of human nature he 
has raised a system, subversive of all justice and honesty,^ 

II. The religious system of Bishop Butler is chiefly to 
bo collected from the treatise, entitled, ' The Analogy o* 

I See the SI DJaserlatbii ' On the Nature of Virtue." 

t See Serm. i anil xi. and the Pie&ce U the Volume of ScrmMH. 

f See tbe notes to Serin, i, and r. 
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Relifpon, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of nature.' 

' All things are double one against another, and God tath_ 
made nothing imperfect.'* On this single observ^.[ion of 
the Son of Sifach, the whole fabric of our prelate's defence 
of religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging 
in idle speculations, how the world mfght possibly have 
been better than it is j or, forgetful of the difference betwetn 
hypothesis and fact, attempting to explain the divine econo- 
my with respect to intelligent creatures, from preconceived 
notions of his own i he first inquires what the constitution 
of nature, aa made known (o us in the way of experiment, 
actually is ; and from this, now seen and acknowledged, he 
endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitution, 
which religion discovers to us. If the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence we are now under, considered as inhabitants of this 
world, and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be 
foimd, on examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece 
with that further dispensation, which relates to us as design- 
ed for another world, in which we have an eternal interest, 
depending on our beha\iour here ; if both may be traced up 
to the same geneiai laws, and appear fo be carried on ac- 
cording to the same plan of administration ; the fair pre- 
sumption is, that both proceed from one and the same Au- 
thor. And if the prmcipal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with what 
we certainly experience undpr the former ; the objectipns, 
being clearly inconclusive m one case, because contradicted 
by plEiin fe,ct, must, m allieason, be allowed to be inconclu- 
sive also in the other 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed, from things Icnown to other things that resemble 
them, from that part of the divine establishment which ia 
exposed to our view to ihat more important one which liea 
beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. ■ By this me- 
thod Sir Isaap Newton has unfolded the system of nature t 
Dy the same method Bishop Butler has explained the sys- 
tom of grace ; and thus, to use thewoi^dsof a wriier, whom 
I quote with pleasure, ' has formed and concluded a happy 
ulliance between faith and philosophy .'f 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed to 
be imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve ail diliicul- 
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lie^ reapecting the government of God, and the designs of 
ha providence with regard to mankind ; (a degree of knowl- 
(.'Jga, which wc are not furnished with facuhiea for attain- 
ing, at least in the present state ;) yet surely it is of impor- 
tance to leam from it, that the natural and moral world are 
intimately connected, and parts of one stupendous whole, or 
system ; and that the chief objections which are brought 
against religion, may he urged with equal force against the 
constitution and course of nature, where they are certainly 
lalse in feet. And this information we may derive &om the 
work before us ; the proper design of which, it may be of 
use to observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, either 
natural or revealed, but to confirm that proof.aiready known, 
by considerations from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employed 
by our Author, let ua now advert to his manner of applying 
it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, secondly, to 
that of Revealed. 

1. The foundation of all oiu: hopes and fears is a future 
life ; and with this the treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for imagining, that the unknown event, 
death, will be our destruction. The states in which we have 
formerly existed, in the womb and in infancy, are not more 
different from each other than from that of mature age in 
which we now exist ; therefore, that we shall continue to 
exist hereafter, in a state as different from the present as tlie 
present is horn those through which we have passed ahea- 
dy, is a presumption favored by the analogy of nature. All 
that we know from reason concerning deadi, is the effects it 
h&s upon animal bodies ; and the Sequent instances among 
mer, of the intellectual powers continuing in high health 
and vigour, at the very time when a mortal disease is on the 
point of putting an end to all the powers of sensation, induce 
us 10 hope that it mayhave no effect atall on the human soui, 
not even so much as to suspend the exercise of its fiiculties ; 
thoughif it have, tlje suspension of a power by no means im- 
plies its extinction, as sleep Or a swoon may convince us,* 

The pobabihty of a future state once granted, an impor- 
tant question arises. How best to secure our interest in that 
Bttite 1 We find from what ])asses daily before us, that the 
n of nature admite of misery as well as happiness ; 

* Pait L.cbap. 1. 
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that both of these are the consequences of our own actiofiB, 
and these conseqiicncea we are enabled lo foresee. There- 
fore, that our liappinees or misery in a future world may de- 
pend on our own acliona also, and thai rewards or punish- 
ments hereafter may follow our good or ill behaviour here, is 
but an appointment of the same sort with what we expe- 
rience under ihe divine government, according to the regulai 
course of nature.* 

This supposition » conlirmod from another circumstance, 
that the natural govemmeol of God, under which we now 
live, is also moral; In which rewards aiifl punishments are 
the consequences of actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious. Not (hat every man is rewarded or punished here 
in exact proportioa lo his desert ; for the essential tendencies 
of virtue nnd vice, to produce happiness and ihe contrary, 
are often hindered from taking effect from accidental cftuses- 
However, there are plainly the ludinients aud beginnings of 
a righteous administialion to be discerned in ihe constitution 
of nature ; from whence we are led lo e.\pecf, that these ac- 
cidental hindrances mil one day be remo\'ed, ttnd the rule of 
distributive justice oblain'completely in a more perfect state.'l' 

The moral government of God, thus esrublished, implies in 
the notion of it some sort of trial, oramoralpossibility of act- 
ing wiong as well as right, in those who are the subjects ol 
if. And the doctrine of religion, that t!ie present l3e is in 
fact a slate of probation for a future one, is rendered credible 
from its being analogous throughout lo the general conducl 
of Providence towards us with respect to this world ; ic 
which prudence is necessary to secure our temporal interest, 
,iiit as we aro taught that virtue is necessary to secure our 
elernal interest ; and both are tiusted to ourselves. J 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation, im- 
plying in it difficultiea and danger, it is also a state of disd- 
piine nnd improvement ■ and that, both in our temporal and 
religious capacity. Thus, childhood is a slate of discipline 
for youth ; youth for manhood ; and ihat for old age. Strength 
of body, and maturity of understanding, are acquired by de- 
grees : and neither of them without continual exercise and 
fltlenlion on our part, not only in (he beginning of life, but 
through the whole course of it. So, again, yith respect to 
our religious concerns, the present world is fitted to be, and 
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to good- men is an event, a state of discipline and improve- 
ment for a Suture one. The several passions and propeneiona 
implanted in our hearts, incline us, in a multitude of insian* 
ces, to forbidden pleasureB ; this inward infirmity is increa- 
sed by various snares and temptations, perpetually occurring 
frorn without : hence arises the necessity of recollection and 
self-government, of ■withstanding the calls of ap5>etite, and 
forming otir minds to habits of piety and virtue ; habila of 
which we are capable, and which, to creatures in a slate of 
moral imperfection, and fallen from their original mtegrily, 
must be of the greatest use, as an additional security, over 
ind above the principle of conscience, from the dangers to 
which we arc exposed * 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of nature, 
lo the general doctrine of religion, desuoyed or weakened by 
any notions concerning necessity. Of itself it is a mere 
word, the sign of an abstract idea ; and as rnuch requires an 
agent, that is, a necessary agent in order to effect any thing, 
as freedom requires a free agent. Admitting it to be specu- 
latively true, if considered as influencing practice, it is the 
same as false ; for it -is matter of experience, that, with re- 
gard to our present interest, and as inhabitants of this world, 
we are treated as.if we were free ; and therefore the analo- 
gy of nature leads us to conclude, that, with regard to oui 
future interest, and as designed for another world, we shall 
be treated as free also. Nor does the opinion of necessity 
supposing it possible, at all affect either the general proof of 
religion, or its external evidence. f 

Still objections may be made against the wisdom and good 
ness of the divine government, to which analogy, which can 
only show the truth or credibility of facts, affords no answer. 
Yet even here analogy is of use, if it suggest that the di- 
vine government is a scheme or system and not a number 
of unconnected acts, and that this system is also above oui 
comprehension. Now, ihe government of the natural world 
appears to be a system of this kind ; with parts, related to 
each other, and together composing a whole : in which sys- 
tem, ends are brought about by the use of means, many of 
which means, before experience, would have been suspected 
to have had a quite contrary tendency ; which is carried on 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing similar 
effects ; the utiUty of which general laws, and the inconve- 

*raian& t Pont. Cii«ii.& 
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niences which vrould probably arise from the occasional or 

even secret suspension of them, we are in some sort enabled 
to discern ;* but of. tho whole we are incompetent judges, 
because of the small part which comes within our view. 
Reasoning then from what we know, it is highly credible, 
that the government of the moral world is a system also car- 
ried on by general laws, and in which ends are acctanplish- 
ed by the intervention of means ; and that both constitu 
noiit!, the natural and the moral, are' so connected, as to form 
together but one scheme. But of this scheme, as that of 
the natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge 
on account of the mutual respect of the several parts to each 
oiher and to the whole, and our own incapacity to survey 
the whole, or, with accuracy, any single part. All objec- 
tions, therefore, to the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
government may be founded merely on our ignorance ;t and 
to such objections our ignorance is the proper, and a satis- 
factory answer.J 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion be- 
ing now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, to 
that which is revealed ; and as an introduction to an inquiry 
into the Credibility of Christianity, begins mth the conside- 
ration of its Importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects. 
Firsi, In its being a republication of natural Rehgion, in ita 
native simplicity, with authority, and with circumstances of 
advantage ; ascertaining in many instances of moment, 
what before was only probable, and particularly confirming 
the doctrine of a future-state of rewards and punishment3.§ 
Secondly, As revealing a new dispensation of Providence, 
originating from the pure love and mercy of God, and con- 
ducted by the mediation of his Son, and the guidance of 
his Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, re 
presented in a state of apostacy and niin. This account of 
Christianity being admitted to bp just, and the distinct offi- 
ces of these three divine persons being once discovered to 
us, we are as mUch obliged, hi point of duty, to acknowledge 
the relations we aland in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our 
Mediator and Sanctifier, as we are obliged in point of duty 

• See s Tteatise oii Divine Benevolence, by Di TfaontM BaJgu;, 
Porta 
1 SeeNote F, at the end of thU Frefiic*. 
t Part L Chap. 7. 
t8MiKMO,«tth««H0ftilil PnfilW 
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to acknowledge the relation we stand in to God the Fa- 
ther ; although the two former of these relations he lenrnt 
from revelation only, and in the last we are instructed by the 
light of nature ; the obligation in either case, arising from 
the offices themaelvea, and not at all depending on the man- 
ner in which they are ma4e known to us.* 

The presumptions against revelation in general are, tha 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what ia 
eo discovered, and ihat it was introduced and supported by 
miracles. But in a scheme so large as that of the universe, 
unbounded in extent and everlasting in duration, there must 
of necessity be numberless circumstances which are beyond 
the reach of our faculties to discern, and which can only be 
known by divine illumination. And both in the nafural artd 
moral government of the world, under which we live, we 
find many things unlike one to another, and therefore ought 
not to wonder if the same unhkenesa olatain between things 
visible and invisible ; although it be far from ttue, that re- 
vealed religion is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, 
as analogy may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible 
in revelation, considered aa miraculous ; whether miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
world, or after a course of nature has been established. Not 
at the beginning of the world; for then there was either no 
course of nature at all, or a power must have been exerted 
totally different from what that course is at present. All 
men and animals cannot have been bom, as they are now ; 
hut apair of each sort must have been produced at first, in 
a way ahogether uniike to that in which they have been 
since produced ; unless we affiim, that men and animals 
have existed from eternity in an endless succession. One 
miracle, therefore, at least, there must have been at the be- 
ginning of the world, or at the time of man's creation. Not 
after the settlement of a course of nature, on account of mira- 
cles beuig contrary to that course, or, in other words, contra- 
ry to experience ; fpr, in order to know whether miracles, 
worKed in attestation of a divine religion, be contrary to ex 
perience or not,we ought to be acquainted with other oases 
rimilar or parallel to those in which miracles are alleged to 
have been wrought. But where shall we find such similar 
or parallel cases? The world which we inhabit aftbrda 
none, "f? know of Cj extraordinary re'vetttions from God 
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to man, but those recortled in the Old and New Testament ; 
all of which were established by miracles. It cannot ihete- 
fore be said, that miracles are incredible, because contrary to 
experience, when all the experience we have is in favor of 
miracles, and on the side of religion.* Besides, in reason- 
ing concerning miracles, they ought not to be compared with 
common natural events, but with nncommon appearances, 
8uch as comets, magnetism, electricity ; which, to one ac- 
quainted only with' the usual phenomena of nature, and the 
common powers of matter, rnust befoie proof of their actual 
existence, be thought incredible.f 

The presumptions against Revelation m general bemg 
despatched, objections against the Christian Revelation in 
particu^r, against the scheme of it, as distmguished from 
objeciions against its evidence, are considered next Now, 
supposing a revelation to be really given, it is highly proba- 
ble beforehand, that it must contain many things appearing 
to us liable to objections. The acknowledged dispensation 
of nature is very different from what we should have expect- 
ed : resisoning then from analogy, the revealed dispensation, 
it is credible, would be also different. Nor are we in any 
sort judges at what time, or in what degree, or manner it is 
fit or expedient for God to instruct us, in things confessedly 
of the greatest use, either by natural reason, or by superna- 
tural information. Thus, arguing on speculation only, and 
without experience, it would seem very unlikely that so im- 
portant a remedy as that provided by Chrislianity, for the re- 
covery of mankind from a state of ruin, should have been 
for so many ages withheld ; and, when al last vouchsafed, 
should be imparted to so few ; and, after it has been impart- 
ed, should be attended with obscurity and doubt. And just 
BO we might have argued, before experience, concerning the 
remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to which 
6y nature we are exposed : for many of these were unknown 
to mankind for a number of ages ; are known but to few 
now : some important ones probably not discovered yet ; and 
those which are, neither certain in their application, nor uni- 
versal in their use. ■ And the same mode of reasoning that 
would lead us to expect they should have been so, would 
lead us to expect that the necessity of them should have 
been superseded, by there being no diseases ; as the neces- 
siiy of the Christian scheme, it may be thought, might also 

• Scanota H, at Uu end of thii Pi«fie^. T Cbap. % 
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have been superseded, by preventing the fall of man, so that 
he should not have stood in need of a Redeemer at all.* 

As to the objections against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them aa 
was to the like objections against the consiitulion of nature. 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or ec<»»>my, compo- 
sed of various parts, forminga whole, in winch scheme means 
are used for the acctHajriishing of ends ; and which is con- 
ducted by general laws, of all of which w^e know as httle 
as we do of the constitution of nature. And the seeming 
want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to be ascribed 
to ihe same cause, as the like appearances of defects in the 
natural system ;■ our inabihty to discern the whole scheme, 
and our ignorance of the relation of those parts which are 
discernible to others beyond our view. 

The objecti<Hi» against Christianity, as e matter of feet, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob- 
viated together, the chief of them are now to be considered 
distinctly. One of th,ese, which is levelled against tlie ea- 
tire system itseHj is of this sort ; The restoration of mankind, 
represented in Scripture as the great design of the gospel, is 
described as requiring a long series rf means, and persons, 
and dispensations, belbre it can be brought to its completion ; 
whereas the whole Ought to have been effected at once. 
Now every thing we see in the course of nature, shows the 
folly of thfls objection. For in the natural course of Provi- 
dence, ends are brought about by means, not operating im- 
mediately and at once, hut deliberately aad in a way of pro- 
gression; one thing being subservient to ano tiler, this to 
somewhat further. The change of seasons, the ripening of 
fruits, the growth of vegetable and animal boiiies, are in- 
stances of this. And therefore, that the same progres- 
sive method should be followed in the dispensatioa of Chris- 
tianity, as is observed in the common dispensation of Provi- 
dence, is a reasonable expectatioa uastified by the analogv 
rfi,.t„r..t 

Another circumstance, objected to in the Christian scheme, 
fa the appointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the 
world through him. But the visible government of God be- 
ing actually administered in this way, or by tlie mediation' 
and insirumentahty of others, there can be no general pre- 
sumption against an appointment of this kind, against this 
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invidble goveminent bein^ exercised in ihe same manner. 
We have seen already, that with regard to ourselves this 
visible government is carried on by rewards and punish- 
ments ; for hap|(iiies3 and misery are the consequences of 
our own actions, considered as virtuous and vicious ; and 
these consequences wo are enabled to foresee. . It might have 
been imagined, before consulting experience, that after we 
had rendered ourselves liable to misery by our own ill con- 
duct, sorrow for what was past, and behaving well for the 
future, would, alone, and of themselves, have exempted ua 
&om deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine fa- 
vor. But the feet is otherwise ; and real reformation is of- 
ten found to be of no avail, so as to secure Uie criminal fiom 
poverty, sickness, infamy, and death, the never failing at- 
tendants on vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain de- 
gree. By the course of nature then it appears, God does 
aot always pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is 
pronsion made, even in nature, that the miseries which men 
brins on themselves, by unlawful indulgences, may in many 
cases be mitigated, and in some removed ; partly by extra- 
ordinary exertions of the offender himself, but more espe- 
cialiy and frequently by the intervention of others, who vo- 
luntaiily, and from motives of compassiwi, submit to labor 
and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting inconveniences 
to iheriselves, as the means of rescuing another from the 
wretched effects of former imprudences. Vicarious punish- 
'ment, therefore, or one person's sufferings contribuiing to 
the relief of another, is a providential disposition in the econo- 
my of nature.* And it ought not to be matter of surprise, 
if by a method analogous to this we be redeemed from sin 
and misery, in the economy of gtace. That mankind at 
present are in a state of degradation, different irtmi that in 
which they were originally created, is the very ground of 
the Chriatian revelation, as contained in the Scriptures. 
Whether we acquiesce in die account, tiiat our being placed 
in such a state is owing to the crime of our first parents, or 
choose to ascribe it to any other cause, it makes no differ- 
ence as to our condition i the vice and unhappiness of the 
world are still there, notwithstanding all our suppositions ; 
nor is it Christianity thai hath put us into this state. We 
learn also from the same Scriptures, what experience and 
the use of ex;i»atary sacrifices fh>m the most eariy limes 

• S«eiutel,«tth»<ader(hiiftefu» 
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tsaght hftve taught ua, that repentance alone is not eufficiert 

to prevent the fatal cotisequenccB of past transgressions I 
But that still there is room for mercy, and that repentance 
shall be available, though not of itself, yet through the me- 
diation of a divine person, the Messiah ; who, ftom the stib- 
hmest principles of compassion, when we were dead in trea- 
passes and sins,* suffered and died, the innocent for the guil- 
ty, the just for the unjust, ■(■ that we might have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.t In what 
way the death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said to 
be, in procuring the reconcihation of sinners, the Scriptures 
have not explained. It is enough that the doctrine is re- 
vealed ; that it is not contrary to any truth which reason 
and experience teach us ; and that it accords in perfect har- 
mony with the usual method of the divine conduct in -the 
government of the world. $ 

Again i^ hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
were true, it must have been universal, and could not haso 
been left, upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his natural 
providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only 
among creatures of the same species, but to the same indi- 
viduals also at different times. Had the Christian revela- 
tion been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of men's 
abilities, both of mind and body, their various means of im- 
provement, and other external advantages, some persons 
must soon have been in a situation, with respect to religious 
knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much per- 
haps as they are at present. And aU men will be equita- 
bly dealt with at last ; and to whom iitile is given, of him 
Uttle will be required. Then, as to the evidence of religion 
being left doubtful, difficuhies of this sort, like difficulties in 
practice, afford scope and opportunity for a virtuous exercise 
of the understanding, and dispose the mind to acquiesce and 
rest satisfied with any evidence that is real. In the daily 
commerce of life, merrare cbliged to act upon great uncer- 
tainties, with regard to success in their temporal pursuits j 
and the case with regard to religion is parallel. However, 
though religion be not intuitively true, the proofs of it which 
we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us to em- 
brace it [ and dissatisfaction with those proofs may possibly 
be men's own fault, || 

Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidence 

• Eph. ii. 1. I 1 Pet. iii la » Cdo* i. 14. 
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there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its di- 
rect and fundamental proofs, which are miracles and prophe- 
cies ; there are many colktera,! circumstances, wtuch may be 
united inio one view,and altogether may be considered aaina- 
king up one argument. In thia way of treating the subject, 
the revelation, whether real or otherwise, may be Supposed 
to be wholly historical : the general design of which appears 
to b^ to give an account of the condition of religion, and its 
professors, with a concise narration of the pohtical state of 
things, as far as re^gion is affected by it, during a great 
length of time, near six thousand years of which are already 
past. More particularly, it comprehends an account of God's 
entering into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he 
would be their God, and that they should be his people ; of 
his often interposing in their affairs ; giving them the pro- 
mise; and afterwards the possession, of a flourishing coun- 
try; assuring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
case of their obedience, and threatening the severest nation- 
al punishment in case they forsook him, and joined in the 
idolatry of their pagan neighbors. It contains also a pre- 
diction of a particular person to appear in the fulness of time, 
in whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled. And it relates, that, at the time expected, a per- 
son did actually appear, assuming to be the Saviour fore 
told ; that he worked various miraclea among them, in con- 
firmation of his divine authority ; and as was foretold also, 
was rejected and put to death by the very people who had 
long deshed and waised for his coming: But that his reli- 
gion, in spite of all opposition, was established in the world 
by his disciples, invested with supernatural powers for that 
purpose ; of the fate and fortunes of which religion there ia- 
a prophetical description, carried 'down to the end of time. 
Let any one now, after reading the above history, and not 
knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, be supposed 
to ask, Whether all that is here related be true ? and instead 
of a. direct answer, let him be informed of the several ac- 
knowledged facts, wlach arc found to correspond to it in real 
life ; and then, let him compare the history and facts toge- 
ther, and observe the astonishing coincidence of both : Such 
a joint review must appear to him of very great weight, and 
to amount to evidence somewhat more than human. And 
unless the whole series, and every particular circumstance 
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contsuned in it, can be thought to have arisen ftom accident, 
the truth of Christianity is proved.* 

The view here given of the moral and religious systema 
of Bishop Butler, il will immediately be perceived, ia chiefly 
intended for younger students, especially for students in di- 
vinity ; to whom it is hoped it raay be of use, so as to en- 
courage them to peruse, with proper diligence, the original 
v'orka of (he Author himself. For it may be necessary to 
observe, that neither of the volumes of this excellent pre- 
late are addressed to those who read for amusement, or curio- 
sity, or to get rid of time. All subjects are not to be com- 
prehended with the same ease; and morality, and religion, 
when treated as sciences, each accompanied with difficultiea 
of its own, can neither of them be understood as they ought, 
without a very peculiar attention. But morality and reli- 
gion are not merely to be studied as sciences, or as being 
speculatively true ; they are to be regarded in another and 
higher light, as the rule of life and manners, as containing 
authoritative directions by which to regulate our faith and 
practice. And in this view, the in inite importance of them 
considered, it can-never be an indifferent matter Vhethet 
they be received or rejected. For both claim to be the voice 
of God ; and whether they be so or not, cannot be laiow, 
till their claims be impartially examined. If they indeed 
come from him, wc Eire bound to conform to them at our 
peril : nor is it left to our choice, whether we will submit to 
the obligations they impose upon us or not ; for submit to 
them we must, in. such a senaOj as to incur the punishments 
denounced by both against wilful disobedience lo their in- 
junctions. 

* Chap. 7. To Iha Analogy are subjoineiJ two Disisertations, both oa 
ginnlly uiBcrted in the body ol the work. One on PeisonoJ Identity, in 
which are contained Eoine strictures on Mr Locko, who aE^cte thai cc" 
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^ personality, or is neeessarj Id ihc i Jea of 
, e. a thinking, iii(e[[ig«Qt being, but presupposes, and therclbra 
cannot conatitute, pcreana] identity ; just as knowledge presupposes truth, 
but docs not constitute it. Oonsciansness of pastacdons does indeelahow 
UB the idenUty of ourselves, or^vcsusa certain assurance that we are (he 
same persona or Httng agents now, which we wrre at the time to which out 
renM^branCD can loo^ back ; but sUlI wo should be the same persons as we 
were, though this const^osness of what ia past were wanting, tboitgh alt 
that had b^n done by us formerly were forgotten ; nntess it be truo, tliat 
no person baa esisleda Mngle moment beyond what he can remember. 
The other dissertation is On the jVofurc qf Viilve, which properly bo 
longa to the moitd system of our Author already explained 
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Dr Joseph Butler, a prelate of the moat disdnguished 
character and ahilities, was horn at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, in the year 1692. His father Mr. Thomas Butler, 
who was a substantia! and reputable shopkeeper in that 
town, observing in hie son Joseph* an excellent genius and in- 
clination for leamihg, determined to educate him for the min- 
istry, among the Protestant dissenters of the presbyterian 
denomination. For this purpose, after he had gone through 
a proper course of grammatical literature, at the free gram- 
mar school of his native place, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr PhiUp Baiton, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
he was sent to a.dissenling academy, then kept at Glouces- 
ter, but which was soon afterwards removed to Tewksbury. 
The principal tutor of this academy was Mr Jones, a man 
of uncnmmon abihties and knowledge, who had the honor 
of training up several scholars, who became of great emi- 
nence, both in the establisheil church and among the dissen- 
ters. At Tiikesbury, Mr Butler made an extraordinary 
progress in the study of divbity ; of which he gave a re- 
markable proof, in die letters addressed by him while he 
resided at Tukesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying before 
him the doubts that had arisen in his mind, concerning the 
conclusiveness of some arguments in the Doctor's demon- 
stration of the being ahd attributes of God, The first of 
these letters was dated the 4rh November, 1713; and the 
sagacity and depth of thought displayed in it, immediately 
excited Dr Clark's particular notice. This condescension 

* Ho nta the youngert of aght diildieu, 
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encouraged Mr Butlfer to address the Doctor again upon 
the same subject, which likewise was answered by him : 
and the correspondence being carried on in ihree other let- 
ters, the whole was annexed to the celebrated treatise before 
mentioned, and the collection has been retained in all the 
eubsequent editions of that work. The njanagcment at 
this correspondence was.intmsted by Mr Butler to his friend 
and fsilow pupil, Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal Uie 
affair, undertook to convey the letters to the post-office at 
Gloucester, and to bring back Dr Clark's answers. When 
Mr Butler's name was discovered to the doctor, the candor, 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had written, imme- 
diately procured him the friendship of that eminent and ex- 
cellent man. Our young student was not, however, during 
his continuance at Tokesbuiy, solely employed in meiaphy- 
fiical speculations and inquiries. Another subject of his 
serious coDBideration was, the propriety of his becoming a 
dissenting minister. Accordingly, he entered into an ex- 
amiriation of the principles of non-conformity ; the result of 
which was, such a dissatisfaction with them, as determined 
him to conform to the established church. This intention 
was, at first, disagreeable to his father, who endeavored to 
divert him from his purpose ; and, with that view, callea in 
the assistance of some eminent presbyterian divines ; but 
finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he at length suffered 
him to be removed to Oxford, where he was admitted a com- 
moner of Oriel college, on the 17th March, 1714. And 
what time he took orders doth not appear, nor who the bishop 
was by whom he was ordained ; but it is certain that ha 
entered into the church soon after his admission at Oxford, if 
it be true, m is asserted, that he sometimes assisted Mr 
Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his Uving of Hen- 
dred, near Wantage With this gentleman, who was the 
second son of Dr William Talboc, successively bishop of 
Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an inti- 
mate friendship at Oriel college ; which fiiendship laid the - 
foundation of all his subsequent preferments, and procured 
for him a very honorable station, when he was only twenty, 
six years of age. For it was in 1718 that, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr Talbot, in conjunction with that of Di 
Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Joseph Jekyll to be preach- 
er at the Rolls. This was three years before he had taken 
any degree at the University, where he did not go out bache- 
fbr of law till the 10th Juno, 1721, which, however, was as 
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soon as thai degree could suitably be conferred on hlir. Mr 
Butler contSDU'ed at the Rolls till 1726 ; in the beginning of 
which year he pubhshed, in one volume octavo, " Fifteen 
Sermons preached at that Chape!." In the meanwhile, by 
the patronage of Dr Talbot, bbhop of Durham, to whoEe 
notice he had been recommended (together with Mr Ben- 
son and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on hia death 
bed, our author had been presented first lo the rectory of 
Haughton, near Darlington, and afterwards to that of Stan- 
hope, ia the same diocese. The benefice of Haughton, 
was given to him in 1722, and that of Stanhope in 1726. 
At Haughton there was a necessity for rebuilding a great 
part of the parsonage house, and Mr Butler had neither 
money nor talents for iliat work. Mr Seeker, therefore, 
who had always the interest of his friends at heart, and ac- 
quired a very considerable influence with Bishop Talbot, 
pei-suaded that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange for 
Haughton, the rectory of Stanhope, which was not only 
free from any such incumbrance, but was likewise of much 
superior value, being indeed one of the richest parsonages 
in England. TChsJst our author continued preacher at the 
Kolls-Chapel, he divided his time between his duty in town 
and country; but when he quitted the Rolls, he resided, 
during seven years, wholly at Stanhope, in the conscious 
discharge of every obligation appertaining to a good parish 
priest. This retirement, however, was too solitary for his 
disposition, which had in it a natural cast of gloominess. 
And though his recluse hotirs were by no means lost, either 
to private improvement or pubhc utility, yet he felt at times, 
very painfully, the want of that select society of friends to 
which he had been accustomed, and which could inspire him 
with the greatest cheerfulness. Mr Seeker, therefore, who 
knew this, was extremely anxious to draw him out into e. 
more active Mid conspicuous scene, and omitted no opportu . 
liity of expressing this desire to such as he thought capable 
of promoting it. Having himself been 'appointed king's 
chaplain, in 1732, he took occasion, in a conversation which 
he had the honor of holding with Uueen Carohne, to men- 
tion to her his friend Mr Butler, The queen said sha 
thought he had been dead. Mr Seeker assured her he was 
not. Yet her Majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Black- 
burn if he was not dead ; his answer was, " No, madam ; 
l>ut he is buried." Mr Seeker c<mtinuing his purpose, of 
endeavouring to bring his friend out of hia retirecienti found 
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means, upon Mi Charles Talbot's being made lord chitnset- 
lor, to have Mr Butler recommended to bim for his chaplain. 
His lordship accepted, and sent for him ; and this promotion 
calling him to town, he took Oxford in his way, and was ad- 
mitted there to the degree of doctor of law, on the Sth 
December, 1733. The lord chancellor, who gave him F.laa 
a prebend in the church of Rochester, had consented that 
he should reside at his parish of Stanhope one half of the 
year. 

Dr Butler being thus brought back into the world, his 
merit and his talents soon introduced him to particular no- 
tice, and paved the way for his rising to those high dignities 
which he afterwards enjoyed. In 1736 he was appointed 
clerk of the closet to queen Caroline ; and in the same year, 
he presented to her majesty a copy of his excellent treatise, 
entitled, " The Analogy of Behgion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature," His attendance 
upon his royal mistress, by her especial command, was fi'om 
seven to nine m the evening every day ; and though this 
particular relation to that excellent and learned tjueen was 
soon determined by her death in 1737, yet he had been so 
effectually recommended by her, as well as by the late Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, to his Majesty's favor, that in the next 
year he was raised to the highest order of the church, by a 
nomination to the bishopric of Bristol ; to which see he was 
conaeci^ated on the Tlurd December, 173S. King George 
II. not beuig satisfied with tliis proof of hia regard to Dr 
Butler, promoted him, in 1740, to the deanery of St Paul's, 
Ijondon ; into whicli he -vz&s installed on the 24th May in 
that year. Findmg the demands of this dignity to be in- 
compatible with hia parish duty at Stanhope, he immediate- 
ly resigned that rich benefice. Besides our prelate's unre- 
mitted attention to his peculiar obligations, he was called 
upon to preach several discourses on pubKc occasions, which 
were afterwards sepai-ately printed, and have since been an- 
nexed to the latter editions of the sermons at the Rolla^ 
Chapel. In 1746, upon the death of Dr Egert(Hi, bishop 
of Hereford, Dr Butler was made clerk of the closet to the 
King ; and on the 16th October, 1750, he received another 
distinguished mark oi his Majesty's fiivor, by being transla- 
ted to the see <rf Durham. ThLs was on the 16th of Octo- 
ber in that year, upon the decease of Dr Edward Chandler. 
Our prolate baing thus appointed to preside over a diocese 
witb which he l«i4 long been connected, dehvered his firs^ 
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and indeed his last charge to his clergy, at hia primary visi- 
tation in 1761. The piincipal object of it was, ' External 
Religion.' The bishop having observed, with deep concern, 
the great and growing neglect of serious piety in the king- 
dom, insisted strongly on the usefulness of outward fbfms 
and institutions, in fixing and preserving a sense of devotion 
uhd duty in the minds of men. In doing thisi he was 
thought by sevei'al persona to speak too favourably of Pa- 
can and Popish ceremonies, and to countenance in a certain 
degree, the cause of superstition. Under that apprehension 
an able and spirited writer, who was luiderscood to he a 
clergyman of the Church of England, published in, 1752, a 
pamphlet, entitled, 'A Serious Inquiry into the Use and 
importance of External Religion ; occasioned by some pas- 
sages in Ihe Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham's 
Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese ; — Humbly addressed 
to his Lordship.' Many persons, however, and we beheve the 
greater part of the Clergy of the diocese, did not think our 
prelate's Charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this au- 
thor. The Charge, being printed at Durham, and having 
never been amiexed to any of Dr Butler's other works, is 
now become extremely scarce ; and it ia observable, that i! 
is the only one of his pubhcations which ever produced him 
a duect Uterary antagonist.* 

By this promotion, our worthy bishop was furnished with 
ample means of exerting the virtue of charity ; a virtue 
which eminently abounded in him, and the exercise ol 
which was his highest delight. But this gratification he 
did not long enjoy. He had been but a short time seated in 
his new bishopric, when his health began visibly to decline ; 
and having been comphmented, during his indisposition, up- 
on account of his great resignation to the divine will, he is 
said to have expressed some regret that he should be taken 
from the present world so soon after he had been rendered 
capable of becoming much more useful in it. In his last 
illness he was carried to Bristol, to try the waters of that 
place ; but these proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, 
where, being past recovery, he died on the 16th of June, 
1752. His corpse was conveyed to Bristol, and interred in 
the cathedral there, where a monument, with an inscription, 
is erected to his memory. 

On the greatness of Bishop Butler's character we need 

* This Ctiarg^ with all the rest of BuJK>p Bu^'a nnluiga, u indniled 
ia the pi^rau edition of his iroiki. 
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not enlarge ; for his profound knowledge, and the prodigious 

strength of his mind, are amply displaj'ed in his incompara- 
ble writing. His piety was of the moat, serious and fervent, 
and, perhaps somewhat of the ascetic Itind. His benevo- 
lence was warm, generous, and diffusive. Whilst he was 
bishop of Bristol he expended, in repairing and improving the 
episcopal palace, four thousand pounds, which is said to 
have been more than the whole revenues of bishopric 
amounted to, during bis continuance in that see. Besides his 
private benefactions, he was a contribtitor to the infirmary at 
Bristol, and a aubscriber to three of the hospitals at London. 
He was likewise o. principal promoter, though not the first 
founder of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Northumberland. Ik 
supporting the hospitality and dignity of the rich and pow- 
erful diocese of Durham, he was desirous .of ioiitating the 
spirit of his patron. Bishop Talbot, In this sjarit he set 
apart Clu'ee days every week for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the principal gentry of the counuy. Nor were 
even the clergy who had the poorest benifices neglected by 
him. He not only occasionally invited them to dine viith 
him, but condescended to .visit them at their respective par 
ishes. By his will lie left five hundred pounds to the Socie- 
ty for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts and some 
legacies to his fiiends e.nd domestics. His executor and 
residuary legatee was his chaplain, the Rev. Dr Nathaniel 
Forstei. a divine of distinguished literature. Bishop Eutier 
was never mariied. Soon after his decease, the following 
hnes, by way of epitaph, were written concerning him ; and 
were printed first, if we recollect aright, in the London Ma- 
gazine. 



His life in pp^Eence of hie Got] cc 

Like tlie^right lamp; tiefore Iho holy shjine. 

HiB aepi^t plearang, mind with learning fraught. 
His eloquence was iilte a ci^n of gotd, 
Tliatthe wild pasaioES of. mankinacontntlleil; 

Merit, wherever in be found, he sought. 

De^re of transient riches tie had none; 
These he, with bounCeouH hand, did well dispen: 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

His heart still fiiec! on an inHnartsl crown ; 
Hia heart a mirror was, of pureal kind, 
Where-the bright ima^icof his Maker Bhincd; 

fteSecting faithful to tne throne above, 

The amdisnt glories of Ihe Mystic Dove. 
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Thb following Epitaph, said to be ■written by Dr Nathan- 
iel Forster, ia inscribed on'a flat marble stone, in the ca- 
thedral church cf Briatol, placed ovdr the spot where the 
remains of Bishop Butler are deposited ; and which, aa 
it is now almost obliterated, it may be worth while here lo 
preserve. 

M. S. 

Rererendusadmedoni in Christo Paler 

JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL. D. 

HujUEce primo DitecescoB 

Ddtide Dunelmensis Epscopus. 

dualis qnantusq ; Vir erat 

Sua libentiB^B agnovit let aa : 

Et d quid FitEGuli aut Sciiptori ad &iiiam volenl 

Mens altissinia, 

Ingenii perspdcacis et aubactl Vw, 

AJUmtiaq \ plus, simptBi, candiiliis, liberally 

A^ortut liaud facile evaneacet memoria. 

Olait Bathoniffi IG Knlend. Julii, 

A. D. 1753. 

Annoa natua €0. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



If the reader should meet here with any thing which he 
had. not before atlended to, it will not be in the observations 
upon tlie constitution and coureo of nature, these being all 
obvious ; but in the application of them : in which, thoogh 
there is nothing but what appears to me of some, real weight, 
ami therwfoie, of great importance; yet he wiil observe 
sevoial things which will appear to him of very little, if he 
can tnink things to be of little importance, which Eire of any 
real weight at all, upon such a subject as religion. How- 
ever, the propel' force of the following treatise lies' in the 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by 
many persons, that Cliristianity ia not so much as a subject 
of iiKjuiry ; but that it is, now at length, discovered to bo 
Hciiiious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent ugo, this were an agreed point among all people of dia- 
cernrnrni ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a prin- 
cipal siihjcci of minh and ridicide, as it were by way of re- 
prisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of th^ 
wqrlil. On the contrary, thus much, at least, will bo hero 
found, not ial;en for granted, but proved, that any reasona- 
ble man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may be 
as much assiircil, as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
however, so clear a case, ilial there is nothing in it. There 
is. 1 think, strong evidence of its truth ; but il ia ceriuln 
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no one can, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the 
contrary. And the practical consequence to be drawn 
fi'om tlua, is not attended to, by every one who is concerned 
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EVTRODUCTION. 



Pro Bi.BLE evidence is essentially distinguished from do- 
monatrative by thisj that it admits of degrees, and of all 
variety of them, from the highest moral certainty, to the ve- 
ry lowest presumption. We cannot, mdeed, say a -thing is 
probably ti-iie upon on!e very slight presumption for it ; be- 
cause, as there may be probabiiities on both sides of the 
question, there may be some against it ; and though there 
be not, yet a shght presuroption does not beget that degree 
of conviction, which it impUed in saying a thing is probably 
true. But that the sUgbtest possible presumption is of the 
cature of a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presuroption, often repeated, will amount even to moral cer- 
tainty. Thus, a man's havmg observed the ebb and flow of 
the tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though the 
lowest imaginable, that it may happen again to-mon-ow ; 
but the observation of this event for so many days, and 
months, and ages together, as it has been observed by 
mankind, gives us a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes probahiiity, is expressed in 
the word iikely ; i. e. like some truth,* or true event ; hke it, 
in itself, in its evidence, in some more or fewer of its circum- 
stances. For when we determine a thing to be probably 
true, suppose that an event has or will come to pass, 'i is 
ftam the mind's remarking in it a likeness to some other events 
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which we have observed has come to pass. And this ob- 
6en-Btii>n forms, in numberleas daily instances, a presump 
tion, opinion,' or full conviciion, thai such event has or will 
come to pass ; according as the observation is, thai the like 
evcnc has sometimes, most comnioniy, or always, eo far as 
our observation reaches, come to pass at like distances of 
lime, or place, or upon hke occasions. Hence arises the be- 
lief, that a child, if icjives twenty years, will grow up to the 
stature and strength of a man ; that food will contribute to 
the preservation of its life, and the want of it for such a 
nmriber of days be its Certain destruction. So, likewise, the 
rule and measure gf pur bopes luid fears concerning the suc- 
cess of our pursuits ; our expectations that others will act 
so and so in such circumstances \ and our judgment that 
Buoh actions proceed from such principles; all these rely 
upon our having- observed the iike to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect, judge ; 1 say upon our having observed the like, either 
with respect topthers or ourselves. And thus, whereis the 
pmce," who had always Jised in a warm climate, naturally 
COTiciuded, in the way of aiialogy, that there was no such 
thing as water's becoming haid, because he had always ob- 
served it to be fluid and yielding ; we, on the contrary, from 
analogy, conclude, that there is no presumption at all against 
ttiis ; that it is supposabie there inay be frost in England 
any given day in January next; probable, that there 
will on some day of the month ; and that there is a moral 
certainty, i. e. ground for an expectation, without any doubt 
erf it, in some part or' other of the winter. 

Probable ei'idenoe, in its very nature, affords but an im- 
perfect kind of information, and is to be considered as rela 
tive only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which 
is thu possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, or 
future, can be probable to an infinite intelUgenoe f since it 
cannot but bn discerned absolutely as it b in itself certainly 
tine, or certainly false. But to us, probability is the very 
guide of life. 

From these things it follows, that in questions of difficul- 
ty, at such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evi- 
dence Cannot be had, or is not seen, if the result of examina- 
tion be, that there appears, upon the whole, any the lowest 
presumption on one side, and none on the other, or a greater 
[iiGSjmpdon on one side, though in the lowest degree gicn- 

• Tlw StMf ii told Iv Mi Lodu^ in the diqWt of fiobitdfitr. 
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ter, thia detOTmines the question, even in mattera of specu- 
lation ; and, in matters of practice, will lay us un.ier an ab- 
solute and formal obligation, in point of prudence and of in- 
tftreat, to act upon that presumption, or low ptobabiEty, 
though it be «o low as to leave the mind in, a very great 
doubt which is the truth. For surely a man is as really 
bound in prudence to do what upon the whole appears, ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, to be for hia happiness, 
as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in ques- 
tions of great consequence, a reasonable man will think it 
concerns him to remark lower probabibiies and presumptions 
Ihan these ; such as amount lo no more than stiO^ing ore 
side of a question to be as supposable and credible as the 
other ; nay, such as but amount lo much less even than 
this. For numberless instances might be mentioned res- 
pecting the common pursuits of life, where a n.hn would bo 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted, who wouldnot act, 
and with great application too, not only u]X)n an even 
chance, but upon much le^s, and where the probabiUty oi 
chance was greatly against his succeeding.* 

It is not my design to inquire further into ibe nature, the 
foundation, ai«l measure of probability ; or whence it pro- 
ceeds, that likeness should beget that presumption, opifiion. 
and full conviciioD, which tne human mind is formed to re- 
ceive from it, and which it does necessarily produce in every 
one ; or to guard against the enors lo which reasoning froo 
analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject of logic, and 
is a pari of this subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered. Indeed I shall not take upon me to say, how 
fer the extent, compass, arid force, of analogical reasoning 
can be reduced to geneml heads and rule's, and the whole be 
formed into a system. But though so little in this way has 
been attempted by those who have treated of our inteUeciu- 
al powers, and the exercise of them, this does not hinder 
but that we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, various degrees, towards determining 
our judgment, and our practiee. l^or does it in any wise 
cease to be of weight in those cases, because persons, either 
given to dispute, or who require things to be stated with 
greater exactness than our faculties appear to admit of in 
pmoiical matters, may find other cases, in wluch it is nut 

• Sea Chap. li. Fait a, 
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easy to say, whether it be, or he not, of any -weigh* . <i« m- 
stances of seeming analogies, which are really of nope. It 
is enough to the present purpose to obseive, that this gene- 
ral way of arguing is evidently natural, just and conclusive, 
For there \s no man cgn make a question but that the sun 
will me to-monow, and he seen, where it is seen at all, in 
the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely Qrom analogical reasoning, Origen* has 
with singular sagacity observed, that, ' he who behevea the 
Scriptures to have proceeded from him who ia the Aulhqi: 
of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difiicul- 
ties in ij., as are found in the constitution of nature.' And, 
in a like way of reflection, it may be added, that he who de- 
nies the Scripture to have been from God, upon account of 
these difBculiies, may for the very same reason, deny the 
world to have been formed by him. On the other hand, if 
there be an analogy, or likeness, between that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence which revelation in- 
forrna us of, and that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence which experience, together with reason, informs 
us of, i. e. the known course of nature ; this is a presump- 
tion, that they have both the same author and cause ; at 
least so far as to answer objections against the former being 
fi-om God, drawn from any thing which is analogical or niini- 
lar to what ia in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 
firom him ; for an Author of nature is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and government 
of the world upon reasoning, without foundation for the 
principles which we' assume, whether from the attributes of 
Groil, or any thing else, is building a world upon hypothesis, 
like Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to cases to which 
we have no ground to apply them, (Uke those who explain 
the structure of the human body, and the nature of diseases 
and medicines, from mere ma'.hematics, without sufficient 
data) is an error much akin to the former : since what is as- 
sumed, in order to make the reasoning applicable; is hypoS/»- 
sis. But it must be allowed just, to join abstract reasoning 
with the observation of facts, and argue from such facts as 
are known, to others that are like them ; from that part of 
the Divine government over'intelligent creatures, .which 
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B under oar view, to that larger ami more general gO- 
:r them which is beyond it ; and from what is 
present, to collect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, 
will be heroafier. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining, being 
practical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act 
"Upon in the common pursuits of life ; being evidently con- 
clusive, in various degrees, proportionable to, the degree 
and exactneas of the whole analogy or likeness ; and hav- 
ing so great authority for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even revealed reh(rion, my design is to apply it to 
that subject in genera!, both natural and revealed; taking 
for proved, that there is an iotelhgent Author of Na- 
ture, and natural Governor of the world. For as there is no 
presumption against this, prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence ; fi»m this^ar- 
gument of analogy and final causes ; from abstract reason- 
ings ; from the most ancient tradition and testimony ; and 
from the general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear,. 
60 fer as I can find, to be denied by the generahty of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
reUgion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to what 
is in fact the constitution of Nature, form their notions of 
God's government upon hypothesis ; so there are others who 
indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how the 
world might possibly have been framed otherwise than it is : 
and upon supposition that things might, in imagining that 
they should, have been disposed and carried on after a 
belter model, than what appears in the present disposition 
and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a person of such a 
turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he had at length 
fixed upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing to 
him the best, — one shall scarce be thought guilty of detrac- 
tion against hrnijan understanding, if one should say, even 
beforehand, that the plan which this ajjeculative person 
would fix upon, though he were the wisest of the sons of 
men, probably would not be the very best, even accor- 
ding to his own notion of besl ; whether he thought 
that to be so which afforded occasions and motives for the 
exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was productive of 
the greatest happiness, or that these two were necessarily 
connected, and run up into one and the same plan. How. 
ever j.1 "may not be amiss, once for ali, to see what would be 
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the ainolint of these emendalions and imaginary ilnprove« 
menis upon the system of Nature, or how far they would 
mislead us. And it seems there could be no stopping, till we 
come to some ^uch conclusions as these: — That all crea- 
tures should at first be made as perfect and as happy, 
03 they were capable of ever being ; /that nothing', to bo 
sure, of hazard or danger should he put upon them to 
do ; some indolent persons would perhaps think, nothing at 
all ; or certainly, that effectual care should be taken, that 
they should, whether necessary or not, yet evenlualiy and 
in fact, always do what was right and most conducive to 
happiness, which would be thought easy for infinite power 
lo eifect, either by not giving them any principles which 
would endanger their going wrong, or by laying the right 
motive of action in every instance, before their minds con- 
tinually, in so strong a manner, as would never fail of indu- 
cing them to act conformably to it ; and that the whole 
method of government by punishments should be rejected 
as absurd ; as an awkward round-about meihod of carrying 
things on ; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose, for which 
it would be supposed creatures were made, namely, hap- 
piness. 

Now, without considering what is lo be said in purticu' 
lar to the several parts of this train of folly and extrava- 
gance, what has been above intimated is a full, direct, gene- 
ral answer to it, namely, tliat we may see beforehand that 
we have not foculties for this kind of speculation^ For 
though it be admitted, that, from the first principles of 
our nature, V/e unavoidably judge or determine some ends 
to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into one, 
that this one is absoiuiely the best, and consequently, that 
we must conclude the ultimate ends designed in the con- 
stitution of nature and conduct of Providence, is the most 
virtue and happiness possible ; yet we are far from being 
able to judge what particular disposition of things wculd 
be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or what means 
might be absolutely necessary to produce the most happt 
ness in a system of such extent as our own world may be, 
taking in all that is past and to come, though we shouW 
suppose it detached fi-om the whole of ihings. Jndeed, wc 
are so far from being able to judge of this, that we are not 
judges what may be the necessary means of raising and 
QOBducting one focaoa to the highest pnrfeotion and happme^ 
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of his nature. Nay, even in the little affairs of the preseni 
fife, we find men of different education and ranks are not 
competent judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
nature leads ua to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and 
to deny all imperfection in him. And this will forever he a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will con- 
eider what a practical proof is, because it is the voice of 
God speaking in us. And from, hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the happiness, and lice the misery, of every 
creature ; and that regularity, and order, and right, cannot 
but prevail, finally, in a universe under his government. 
But we are in no sort judges what are the necessary means 
of accomplishing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very innocent 
rmployment of forming imaginary models of a world, and 
schemes of governing it, turn our thoughts to what we ex- 
perience to be the conduct of Nature with respect to intelli- 
gent creatures ; which may be resolved into general laws 
or rules of adminislraiion, in the same way as many of the 
laws of Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may be col- 
lected from experiments. And let us compare the known 
constitution and course of things with what iS said to be the 
moral system of Nature, the acknowledged dispensations of 
Providence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe end expect, 
and see whether they are not analogous, and of a piece. 
And upon such a comparison it will, I think, be found, that 
they are very much so ; that both may be traced up to the 
same general laws, and resolved into the same principles of 
Divine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered, is of pretty 
large extent, and consists of several parts ; in some more, 
in others less, exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it 
may amount to a real practical proof, in others not so ; yet 
in these it is a confirmation, of what is proved otherwise. It 
will undeniably show, what too many want to have shown 
them, that the system of religion, both natural and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is 
not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so too. 
Anl it will afford an answer to almost all objections against 
the system both of natural and of revealed rdigion, though 
uot perhaps an answer m so great a. degree, yei in a very 
considerable degree an answer, to the objcctione againat the 
evidence of it ; for, ot^ctiona against a proof, anS objcctiona 
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against what is said to be proved, the reader will observe^ 
ave different things. 

Now, the divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, contains 
in it, — That manltind is appointed to live in a future state ;* 
that there every one shall be rewarded or punished; ■{■ re- 
warded or punished respectively for all that behaviour here 
which we, comprehend i.mder the words, virtuous or vicious, 
morally good or evil : J that our present life is a probation, 
a state of trial, § and of discipline, j| for that future one; 
notwithstanding the objections which men may fancy thpy 
have, from notions of necessity, ag^ainst there being any 
.such moral plan as this at all;ir and whatever objectiona 
may appear to Ue against the wisdom and goodness of it, aa 
it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present:** 
ibat this world being in a state of aposlacy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their condi- 
tion and dirty being greatly coriTipted amongst men, thia 
gave occasion for an additional dispensation of Providence, 
of the utmcst importance, f f proved by miraclesj J J but 
containing in it many things appearing to us strange, ami 
not to have been expected j § § a dispensation of Providence, 
which is a scheme or system of th\ngs'|| l| carried on by the 
mediation of a Divine person; the Messiah, in order to the 
recovery of the world: IT IT ye" not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest possible evidence to all those to 
whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of mankind, 
and with such p_articular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
thought fit.* * * The design, then, of the following Ti'eatise 
will be to show, that the several parts principally objected 
against in his moral and Christian dispensation, including 
its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has af- 
forded us of its truth ; that the particular parts principally 
objected against in this whole dispensation, are analogous to 
what is experienced in the constitution and course of Nature, 
or Providence ; that the chief objections themselves, which 
are alleged against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged with Uke justness against the latter, where ihey 
are found in fact to bo inconclusive ; and that this argument, 
frtHn analogy, is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly 

•Ch.i. TCh.a tCh.m. 

SCh.iv. llCh.v. irCh vi 

•♦Ch. va rfPart 11. ch. I ttCh. E 

IICh.iii. llllCh.iv. itirch-v. *'*ClLri.rfi. 
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of weight on the aide of religion,* notwithstanding (he ob- 
jections which may seem to lie against it, and the real 
ground which there may be for difference of opinioii as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid upon it. 
This is a general account of what may be looked for in the 
following Treatise. And I shall begin it with that which is 
the foundation of a!i our hopes, and of all otir fears — all am 
hopes and fears, which are of any conaideration — 1 mean, 
a, future life. 
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Of a Future Idfe. 

Strange difficulties have been raised by some concern- 
tng personal idenliiy, or the sameness of living agents, im- 
plied in the notion of oar existing now and hereafter, or in 
any two successive momenta ; which whoever thinks il 
worth while, may see considered in the first Dissertation at 
the end of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of Nature, and 
the several changes which we have undergone, and those 
which we know we may undergo without being destroyed, 
suggest, aa to the effect which death may, or may not, 
have upon us ; and whether it be not from thence probable, 
that we may survive this change, and exist in a liiture state 
of life and perception. 

I. From our being bom into the present world in the help- 
less imperfect state of infancy, and having arriveil from 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of natura 
in our own species, that the same creatures, the samef 
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individuals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, 
with capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, in 
one period of their being, greatly different from ihoae ap- 
pointed them in another period of it. And in other creatures 
the same law holds. For the difference of their capacities 
and states of hfe at their birth (to go no higher) and in ma- 
iurity ; the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlarge- 
ment of their locomotive powers by such change ; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and by thia 
iheans entering into a new world, furnished with new ac- 
commodations for them ; and finding a new sphere of action 
assigned them ; — these are insteinces of this general law of 
nature. Thus, all the various and wonderfiil transforma- 
tions of animals are to be taken into consideration here. 
But the states of life in which we ourselves existed for- 
merly, in the womb and in our infancy, are almost as differ- 



(suppose) from our present, as this is- from our former, is but 
according to the analogy Of nature ; according to a natmral 
order or appointment, of the very same kind mth what we 
have already experienced. 

II. We kiiow we are endued with capacities of action, of 
happiness, and misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. Now, that we have 
these powers and capacities before death, is a presumption 
that we shall retain them through and after death"; indeed, 
a probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, ' vmless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the de- 
struction of those hving powers ; because there is in every 
case a probabihty, that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which wa 
have some reason to think they will bo altered. This is 
that Mnd* of presumption, or probability, from analogy, 
expressed in the very word continuance, which seems our 
only natural reason for believing the course of the world wil] 
continue to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history can carry ua back. Nay, it seema 
OUT only reason for believing, that any one substance, now 

♦ I Bay fiiHd of presumption or probabilily ; for 1 do not mean to affirm, 
thai there is tlie same degree of conviction thai our living powers will voa- 
tinueaflei death, as there is, that qui sulwuiwas mil. 
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existing, will continue to exist a. momenl longer ; the sel£ 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men were as- 
sured that the unknown event, death, was not the destruc- 
tion of our faculties of perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension that any other power or event, uncon- 
nected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of each creature's death ; and therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which sho^ 
tlie high probability thai our hving powers will continue- 
after death, unieaa there be some ground to think that dealff 
is their destruction.* For, if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our. destruction, it must be highly proba- 
ble we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must he acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and mora! proofs of a future life commonly 
insisted upon, there would aiise a general confused eusfd- 
cion, that, in the great shock and alteration which we shall 
undergo bj death, we, i. e. our living powers, might be 
wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofe, there is 
really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for this appre- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of Ihe iking, or from the analogy 
of JValure. 

But we cannot argue from ihe reason of ike iking, that 
death is the destruction of living agents, becausB we kno'vX 
not at all what death 13 in itself; but only some of its eifectsj^ 
such as the dissolution of flesh, skm, and bones : and these 
effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a 
living agent. And, besules, as we are greatly in the dark 
upon what the exercise of our living powers ilepends, so wo 
arc wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend 
upon ; the powers themselves, as distinguished, not only 

• Dcslriiction of living poaers, is a mannec of eipirsMon uimvoidobly 
tmbigiiouB I and may eigiiify-eitlier the destrw:tU)n qfa living being, to 
Of Ihat tJie same lieing being shall be incapable of et^T. vefeei-cing or 
!,jaxag again at all; oi fAe deelrtictiort of those means and insiTamenia 
by-wkich it is capable qf iit pi-esent life, if its present stale iff percejiiion 
anil if aclioH. ll IE here UECd b tbe former sense. W.lcn it is used in the 
latlGf, the ejMiietpreecnl 'la added. The loss of a nuoi's eye ie ^datructioti 
of living powers in the latter sense. But wb have no reason to think the de. 
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from their actual exercise, but also &om the present caj^ci- 
ty of exercising them ; and opposed to their destruciion ; 
for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows us, not only thai 
these powers exist when they are Dot exercised, as the 
[passive power of motion does in inanimate matter ; but 
'shows also that they exist, when there is no present cajpa- 
jcily of exercising thera j or that the capacities of exercising 
Rhem for the present, as well as the actual exercise of them, 
may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves remaiB 
Wdestroyed. Since, then, we know not at all upon what 
Ihe existecce of our hving powers depends, this shows fur- 
ther, there can no ^probability he collected ftom the reason 
of the thing, that death will he theii destruetion : because 
their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death ; upon somewhat quite out of the reach of 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing mwe certain, 
than that the reason of the thing shows us no connexion 
between death and the destruction of living agents. Nor 
nan we find any thing throughout the whole analogy of 
Mature, to afford us even the shghtest jffesumption, that 
animals ever loss their living powers ; much less, if it wwe 
possible, that they lose Ihsm by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond ot through it, so as 
to see what becoiues of therft. This event removes them 
from our view. Ic destroys the sensible proof, which we had 
before their death, of their being possessed of living powers, 
but does not appear to afford the least reason to believe, 
that they are then, or fay that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period to which we have fecultiea 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probatfiiity of their retain- 
ing them beyoud it. And this is confirmed, and a sensible 
credibility is given to it, by observing the very great and 
astonishing changes which we have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state of life, of perception and 
of action, will be but according to a method of providential 
conduct, the like to which has been already exercised, even 
with regard to ourselves ; according to a course of nature, 
the like to wluch we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, how 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
voice of reason even distinctly heard in this case; as we are 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusive feiculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere ; irf some 
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assislance, indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all 
error: as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con- 
ceptions of things, taking for granted [tat we are acqv.aint. 
ed with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; it may be 
proper to consider the imaginary presumptions, thai death 
will be our destruction, arising from these kinds of early and 
lasting prejudices ; and to show how Utile they can really 
amount to; even though we cannot wholly divest ourselves 
of them. And 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruction of liv- 
ing beings, must go upon supposition that they are com- 
pounded, and so discerptible. But, since consciousness is a 
single and individual power, it should seem that the subject 
in which it resides, must be so too. For, were the motion 
of any panicle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist i. e. part of this matter 
to move, and part \o be at rest ; then its power of motion 
would be indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : for, if 
this could be divided into two, one part might be moved and 
the other at rest,' which is contrary to the supposition. In 
like manner, it has been argued, * and, for any thing ap- 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence is indi- ■ 
visible, so as that it is a contradiction to suppose one pact of 
it should be here and the other there ; the perceptive power, 
or the power of consciousness, is indivkible too ; and, conse- 
quently, the subject in which it resides, i. e. the conscious 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent each man 
calls himself, is thus a single being, which there is at least 
no more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiving it to be a 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned; 
it follows, that our organized bodies are no. more ourselves,,' 
or pact of ourselves, than any other matter around us. And 
it is as easy to conceive how matter, which is. no pact of ■• 
ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the manner which 
our present bodies are, as how we can receive impressions 
from, and have power over any matter. It is as easy to 
conceive, that we may exist out of bodies, as in ihem ; that 
wo might have animated bodies of any other organs and 
senses wholly different from these now given us, and thai 

• 3e« Dr Clarke's LeCtCi to Mi Dodwell, and tlie DeBaicea of It, 
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we may nereafter animate these same or new bodies vai> 
c.wsly modified and organized, as to conceive how we can 
animate such bodies as onr present. And, lasrly, the dissoi 
lution of ftl! these several organized bodies, supposing our- 
Bclvea to have succeasiveJy animated them, would have no 
more conceivable tendency lo destroy the living beings, our- 
selves, or deprive as of living faculties, the faculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the dissolution of any foreign 
unalter, which we are capable of receiving impressions from, 
aiid making use of for the common occasions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a hving agent 
cannot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimenlal observations. -But as these fall 
in with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us 
to conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, sind with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show us, that 
we have no reason to believe their destruction to ho ours j 
even without determimng whether our hving siihatanees be 
material or innnaterial. For we se@ by experience, that 
men may lose their hmbs, their organs of sense, and even 
file greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the same 
hving agents : And persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was ex- 
tremely small, in comparison of what it ia in mature age ; 
and we cannot but think, that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great part oi 
their present body, and remain so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, from thai 
never ceasing attrition which there ia in every part of them. 
Now, things of this kind unavoidably leach us to distinguish 
between these hving agents, ourselves, and large quantities 
of matter, in which we are very nearly interested : since 
these may be alienated, and actually are in a daily course 
of succession, and changing their owners ; whilst we are 
assured, that each hving agent remains one and the same 
permanent being,* And this general observation leads us 
on to the following ones. 

First, That we have no way of determining by expe- 
rience, what is the certain bulk of the hving being each 
man calls himself ; and yet, till it be determined that it is 

* See DtdBortation I. 
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larger in birik llian the solid elementary panicles of malter, 
whtch there is no ground to think any natural power can 
dissolve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though it should 
not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly, From our being so nearly related to, and inter- 
ested IE certain systems of 'matter, suppose our flesh and 
bones, afterwards ceaang to be at all related to them, the 
living agents, ourselves, remaining all this while undesxioy- 
ed, notwithstanding such aUcaalions : and consequently 
these systems of matter not being ourselves ; it follows fur- 
ther, that we have no ground to conclude any other, suppose 
inlernal systems of matter, to be the living agents ourselves ; 
because we can have no ground to conclude this, but from 
our relation to, antl interest in such other systems of matter : 
and, therefore, we can have no reason to conclude, what 
befalls those systems of matter at death, to be the destruction 
of the hving agents. We have already, several times over, 
lost a great part, or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
ing to certain common estabhshed laws of nature ; yet we 
remain the same living agents : when we shall lose as great 
a part, or the whole, by another common established law 'of 
nature, death, why may we not also remain the samt, ? 
That the alienadoa has been gradutd in one case, and in th^ 
other will be more at once, does not prove any thing to the 
contrary. We have passed undestroyed through those 
many and great revolutions of matter, so peculiarly apprO' 
priated to ourselves ; why should we imagine death would 
be so fatal to us ? Nor can it bo objected, that what is thus 
alienated, or lost, is no part of our original solid body, but 
only adventitious matter ; because we may lose entire limbs, 
which must have contained many solid parts and vessels of 
the originftl body : 01 if this be not admitted, we have no 
proof that any of these solid parts are dissolved or alienated 
by death ; though, by the way, we are very nearly related 
to that extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst it continues 
iimted to and distending the several parts of our solid body. 
But, after all, the relation a person bears to those parta of 
his body to which he is the most nearly related, what does 
it appear to amount to but this, that the living agent and 
'.hose parts of the body mutually affect each other i And 
the same thing, the same thing in kind, though not in de- 
gree, may be said of all foreign matter, which gives ua 
ideas, (uid which we have any power over. From these 
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observations tlie wholo ground of the imagmalion is remov- 
ed, thai the disaoluticai of any matter is the destruction of 
a living agent, from the iitterest he once had in such matter. 
Thirdly, If we consider our body somewhat moie distinct- 
ly, as made up of organs and iiiBtruments of perception anil 
of motion, it wiU Iwiog us to the same eoncluedon. Thus, 
ihe common optical experimeata show, and even the obser- 
vation how eight is assisted by glasses shows, that we see 
with our eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses. 
Nor is there aoy rcasoa lo believe, that we see with them in 
any other sense ; any other, I mean, which would lead T*g 
to think the eye itself a percipient. The- hke is to be said 
of hearing : aikd our feeling distant solid matter by means 
of somewhat in our hand, seemftan instance of the like kind, 
as to the subject we are considering. All these are iastancea 
ctf foreign matter, or such as is no part of our body, being 
instrumental in jsreparing objects for, and conveying them to 
the perceiving power, in a mafwier similar, or like lo the 
manner in which our organs ctf sense prepare and convey 
them. Both are, in a like way, instruments of our receiv- 
ing such ideas from external objects, as the Author of na- 
ture appointed those external objects to be the occasions of 
exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently instances 
of this ; namely, of matter, which is no part of our body, pre- 
paring objects for, and conveying them towards the perceiv- 
ing power, in like maimer as out bodtly orgaite do. And if 
we see with our eyes only in the same manner as we Ao with 
glasses, the like may justly be concluded iiora analogy, of 
all our other senses. It is not mtended, by any thing here 
said, to affirm, that the whole apparatus of vision^ cr of per 
ception by any other o£ our senses, can be traced, through 
all its steps, quite up to the living power of sering, or per- 
ceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced by experimental 
observations, so far it appears,, that our organs of sense pre- 
pare and convey on objects^ in order to their being perceived, 
in like maimer as fore^ mattei does, without affording any 
shadow of appearance, that they themselves perceive. j\.nd 
that we have no reason to. think our organs of sense perci- 
pients, is coofirrned by instances of perawns losing some of 
them, the living beings theinsd,vesr their former occupierSf 
remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed ako.by the experi- 
ence of (kearas ; by which we find we arB at present pos- 
sessed of a latent, and what would otherwise be an unima- 
gin ed unknawn power of perceiving sensible ohject8,in as 
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Strong and lively a maDiier without our external organs oS 
Benae, ,ia with them. 

So also wiih regard to our power, of moving, or. dirifcting 
motion by will and choice : upon the destruction of a limb, 
this active power remains, as ic evidently seems, unlessened ; 
BO as that the living beingi-^vho has suffered this loss, w :iuld 
be capable of moving as befee, if it had aoniher limb lo 
move with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, 
ju.sl as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
itself and to move things beyond the length and the power 
of its natural eurm : and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer 
and of less weight. Nor is there so mnch as any appear- 
ance of our limbs being endued with a poweT of moving ot 
directing themselves ; ihough iliey are adapted, like the se- 
veral parts of a mathine, to be the instruments of motion lo 
each other ; and some paj'ts of the same limb, to be instru- 
cients of motion to the other pane of" it. 

Thus, a man determines thai he will look at such an ob- 
ject through a micioEcope ; or, being lame suppose, thai he 
will walk to such a place with a staff a week heBce. H» 
eyes and his feel no more deiermine in these eases, than the 
microscope and ihe staff. Nor is Ijiere any ground to think 
they any more pul the determination in the practice, or thai 
Jiis eyes are the seers, or his feet ihe movers, in any other 
fiense ihan as the microscope and ihe staff are. Upon the 
whole, then, our oi'gaus of sense and our hmbs are certainly 
instruments, which the Hving persons, ourselves, make neo 
of 10 perceive and move with. There is not any probability, 
that they are any more ; nor, consequently, thai we have 
any other kind of relation to them, than what we may have 
to any other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
ception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (1 
say, any other kind of relation, for I am not speaking of iJM 
degree of it : nor, consequenily, is (here any probability, 
iliat the alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the 
Jfistruciion of the perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus out hading, that the dissolution of matter ir, 
-vhich living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution ; and that the destruction of several of the or- 
gans and instruments of perception and of icolion belong- 
ing to ttiem, is not their destruction ; shows, demonstrative- 
ly, that tliere is no ground to thiiik, thai the dissolution 
of any other matter or destruction of any other organs 
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and insttumenta, will be the disaolution or deatmclion 
of living agents, iVoni the like kind of relation. And we 
have no reason to think we stand in any other kind of 
relation to anj thing which we find dissolved bj death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally applicable tc 
brutes ;;aQd it ia thought an insuperable difliculty, that 
they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable of 
cverlnslirig happiness. Now, this manner of expression is 
both invidious and weak : but the thing intended by it, is 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural ot 
moral considecation. For, 1 si, Suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really im- 
plied, as it is not in the least, in the nalural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, 
an^ become rational and moral agents ; even this would be 
no difficulty, since we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, pri 
or to experience, as great presumption against hugian ct&a.- 
lures, as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at 
that degree of understanding which we have in mature age ; 
for we can trace up our own exislEiuce to the same original 
with theirs. And we find it to be a general law of nature, 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion, 
should be placed iii a condition of being, in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, be- 
fore they come to the exercise of these capacities iikany de- 
gree at all. But then, 2dly, The natural immortality of 
brutes does n6t in the least imply, that they are endued with 
any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
the economy of the universe might requir&j that there should 
be hvlng creatures without any capacities of this kind. 
And all difficulties, as to the matmer how (hey are to bo dis- 
posed of, are so apparently and wholly founded on our igno- 
rance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any, 
but such as are wuak enough to think they are acquainted 
witli the whole system of things. There is, then, absolute, 
ly nothing at all in this objection, which ia so rhetorically 
urged against the greatest part of the natural proofs or pre- 
sumptions of the immortality of human minds : I say tha 
greatest part ; for it ia les^ applicable to the following ob- 
Bervation, which is more peculiar to mankind : — 

III. That as it is evident our present powers arid oapaci- 
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tics of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend upon 
OOr gross body, in the manner in which perception by our 
organs of sense does ; so ihey do not appear to depend upon 
it at all in any such manner, as to give ground to think, that 
the dissolution of this body will be the destruction of these 
our present powers of reflection, as it will of onr powers of 
sensation ; or to give ground to conclude, even that it vs]l 
be so much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present ia two states of life 
and perception, greatly different from each other ; each of 
which has its own peculiar laws, and its o.vn peculiar en- 
joyments and sufferings. When any of our senses ara 
affected, or appetites gratified with the objects of them, we 
may bs said to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, and 
yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to ex- 
ist, or live, in a state of reflection. Now i*. is by no means 
certain, that any thing which is dissolved by death is any 
way necessary to the living being, in this its state of reflec- 
tion, after ideas are gained. For though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our external organs of 
sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting 
powers, aa carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are in archi- 
tecture ; yet, when these ideas are brought in, we are capa- 
ble of reflecting in the roost intense degree, and of enjoying 
the greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by 
means of that refleciiou, without any assistance from out 
senses ; and without any at all, winch we know of, fi:om 
that body, wiiich will be dissolved by death. It does not 
appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
flecting being, is in any degree, necessary to thinking ; to 
our intellectual enjoyments or sufferings : nor, consequently, 
that the dissolution, or alienation of the former by death, wiU 
be the destruction of those present powers, which render ua 
capable of this state of reflection. Further, there are in- 
stances of moral diseases, which do not at ali affect our 
present intellectual powers ; and this affords a presumption, 
that those diseases will~ not destroy these present powers. 
Indeed, from the observations made above, it appears, thtft 
there is no presumption, from their mutuaUy affecting each 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruction <rf 
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the living agent. And by the same reasoning it must ap- 
pear, too, ihat there is no proBnmpiion, from iheir nnudally 
affecting each other, that the dissolution of the body is tha 
destruction of our present reflecting powers ; but itistancea 
of iheirnot affecting each other, afford a presumption of the 
contiary. Instances of mortal disease not impairing pur 
present reflecting powers, evidenlly turn our thoughts even 
from imagining such diseases to be the destruction of them. 
Several things, indeed, greatly affect all our living powersj 
and at length, suspend the exercise of them ; as, for in- 
stance, drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep : 
and from hence we might have imagined it would destroy 
them, till we found, by experience, the weakness of this way 
of judging. But, in the diseases now mentioned, there is not 
so much as the shadow of probability, to lead us to any 
such conclusion, as to the reflecting powers which we have 
at present ; for, in those diseases, persons the moment before 
death appear to be in the highest vigor of life. They dis- 
cover apprehension, memory, reason, all ei.tire ; with the 
utmost force of affection ; sense of a character, of shame 
and honor ; and the highest mental enjoyments and suffw- 
ings, even to the last gasp : and these surely prove even 
greater vigor of life than bodily strength does. Now, what 
pretence is there for thinking, that a progressive disease, 
when arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which 
is mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not impair- 
ed, which were not affected by it, during its whole progress, 
quite up to that degree ? And if death, by diseases of this 
kind, is not ihe destruction of our present reflecting powers, 
it will scarce be thought that death by any other means is, 
Ii is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
on further ; and there appears so little connexion between 
our bodily powers of sensation,, and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude that death, 
which destroys tiie former, does eo much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For, sospen- 
sion of reason, memoiy, and the affections which they ex- 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is imphei in out 
notion of it. And our d^ily experiencing these powers id be 
exercised, without any assistance, lhat we know of, from 
those bodies which will be dissolved by death ; and our find- 
ing often, that the exercise of them is so lively to the last ;— 
theiie things afford a sensible apprehension, that death may 
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not poi-ttapa be so mi.ich as a discontinuance of ihe exeiciae 
of thesu powers, nor of the enjoyments axiA suiFerings which 
it implies;* so that our posthumous hfe, whatever there may 
be in it additional to oui present, yet may not be entirely be- 
giniiing anew, but going on. Death may, in some sort, and 
in some respects, answer to our birth, which ia not a sus- 
pension of the faculties which we had before it, or a total 
change of the state of life in which we existed when in the 
womb, but a continuation of both, with such and such great 
alterations. 

Nay, for ought weknow of ourselves, of our present life, 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life, as our birth does ;t a state in which our capacities and. 
sphere of perception, and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For, as our relation to our external ocgans 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present slate 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to our 
existing, immediately and of course, in & higher state of re- 
flection. The truth is, reason does not at all show us iii 
what state death naturally leaves us. But were we sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction of it, are 
effects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other ;■ or conclude, even to the lowest degree of 
probabiUty, that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may he sufficient to show, 
how little preaumpiioE there is that death is the destruction 



„.,..: If not, 
Whether it bo (he Jeatruction of their present powers of reflection, ob it 
rerlainly is the destruclioti of their present powers of sensation 1 And if 
not, Whether it be the suEpen^n, or discontinuance of the eiereise, of 
liiose presi^nt reflectuie powem? Naw, if there bo no Foason to believe 
tho last) there wijt be, if that wore pos^ble, less ibr the next, and les^ slilt 

t This, aeeoniing to Strabo, was the opinion ef the Brahmans; mpi- 

y»ciTif Elf TDV arrws Biav, Jrui ran cvisiaiiira raic fiimmip^riairi. Lib. XV^. p. 

lOSiV Ed. Amst. 1707. To which ojriiuon perhaps Antoninos maj 
allude in Iheae words, ij mat ntpijcsuiis, rort iiiSfvoy tt luji yatTfos mi 
yo^a^AOf all iiiXOn, UTfis EnSt'vt<Kiat Tjjp wfav zv 'Q TO \^j(afiw an ts ifi^tfa 
rir» a naunu. Lib. IX. c. 3- 
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of human cveatufea. However, there is tho shadow of an 
analogy, which may lead us to imagine it is ; the supposed 
likeness which is observed between the decay of vegetables 
and of living creatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi- 
cient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of oui present life 
Uut, in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that there 
appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the present 
question ; because one ,of the two subjects compared ki 
wholly void of that, which is the principle and chief thing in 
the other, the power of perception and' action ; and which ia 
i.he only thing we are inquiring about the continuance of. 
So that the destruction of a vegetable is an event not simi- 
■lar, or analogous, to the destruction of a living agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusivij 
custom of substituting imagination in the room of experi- 
ence, we would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand ; if we would argue only from that, and from 
that form our expectations, it would appear, at first sight, 
that as no probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing ; so none 
can bo collected from the analogy of nature ; because we 
cannot trace any Uving beings beyond death. But as we 
are conscious that we are endued with capacilies of percep- 
tion and of action, and are Uving persons, what we are to 
go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee some 
accident, or event, which will endanger those capacities, or 
be likely to destroy us ; which death does in no wise appear 
to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass 
mto new scences, and a new state of life and action, just as 
naturally as we came into the present. And this new state 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages of it, ad- 
vantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, acconJjng 
to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every one in pro- 
portion to the degrees of his virtue. And though the advtmta- 
gesof that future natural state should not be bestowed, as theaa 
of the present in some measure are, by the will of the society, 
but entirely by liis more immediate action, upon whom the 
whole frame of nature depends, yet this distribution may be 
just as natural, as their being distributed here by the instru- 
mentality of men. And, indeed, though one were to allow 
any confijsed undetermined sense, which people please to pul 
upon the word natural, it would be a shortness of thought 
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scatce credible to imagine, that no system or course of ihiiiga 
can be so, but onlj what we see at present ;* especially 
whilst the probability of a future life, oir the iiatuial iminor- 
ti.Iity of the soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason ; 
because this ia really both admitting and denj'ing at once, a 
Slate of being different from the prfeset't to be natural. But 
the only distinct meaning of that word is, slated, fixed, or set- 
tled; since what ia natural as much requires, and presuppo- 
ses an intelligent agent to render it so, *. e. to eifect it con- 
tinually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or mi- 
raculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it musl. 
follow, that persons' notion of what is natural will be enlar- 
ged, in proportion to their greater knowledge of the works of 
Godand the dispensations of his Providence. Nor ia there 
any abswdity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, may 
be so extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to them appear natural, i. e. analogous or conformable to 
God's deahngs with other parts of his creation, as natural as 
the visible known course of things appears to us. For there 
seems scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the 
word, but that only in which it is here used ; similar, stated, 
or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here in- 
sisted upon, how httle soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 
seems to answer all the purposes of rehgion, in like manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed, a proof, even a de- 
monstrative one, of a future hfe, would not be a proof of reli- 
gion. For, that we are to hve hereafter, is just as recOncilia- 
ble with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be accounted 
for by it, as that we are now alive is ; and therefore nothing 
car. be more absurd than to argue from that scheme, that 
there can be no future state. But as rehgion imphes a fu- 
ture state, any presumption against such a state ia a pre- 
sumption against religion. And the foregoing observationa 
remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to a very 
considerable degree of probabihty, one fundamental doctrine 
of religion ; which if believed, would greatly open ar.d dis- 
pose the mind seriously to attend to the general evidence of 
the wh»)le. 

♦ See Pait U. cfc. S. and Part ii. ch. 3. 
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CHAPTER 11, 

Of thk Govemmenl of God by Rewards and Vunishments ; 
and particularly of the latter. 

That which makes the question concerning a-future life 
'to be of 90 great importance to us, ie our capachy of happi- 
ness and misery. And that which maltes the consideration 
of it to he of Eo great importance to ua, is the supposition of 
our happiness and misery hereafter, depending ujwn our ac- 
tions here. Without this, indeed, cuiiosity could not but 
sometimes bring a subject, in which we may be so highly 
interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon the mortality 
of others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable 
men would not take any farther thought about hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest no way de- 
pend upon our present behaviour ; whereas, on the contrary, 
if there be ground, either from analogy or any tiling else, to 
think it does, then there is reason also for the most active 
thought and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happi- 
ness in another life, which we not only suppose ourselves 
capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in our own 
power. And whether there be ground for this last appre- 
hension, certainly would deserve to be most seriously consi> 
dercd, were there no other proof of a future life, and interest 
Chan that presumptive one which the foregoing ohservationa 
ajnoimt to. 

Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
■sart of what we suifer, is put in our own power. For plea- 
'eure and pain are the consequences of our actions j and we 
are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 
foreseeing these consequences. We find, by experience, ha 
does not so much as preserve our hves exclusively of our own 
care and attention to provide ourselves with, and to mako 
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use of, that sustenance, by ■which he has appointed our lives 
Bhall be preserved, and without -which he has appoirite.1 they 
shall not be preiserved at all. And in general we foresee, that 
the external things, which are the objects of our various pas- 
sions, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting 
ourselves in such and such manners ; but by thus exerting 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy, these objects, in which our 
natural good consists, or by ibis means God gives us the pos- 
eession and enjoyment of them. I know not that we have 
uny one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of 
our own actions. And by prudence and care, we may, for 
the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, 
on the contrary, we may, by rashness, ungovemed passion, 
wilfulne^, or even hy negUgence, make ourselves as misera- 
ble as ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
selves .extremely miserable, i. e. to do what they know be- 
forehand will render them so. They follow those ways, the 
fruit of which they know, by instruction, example, experi- 
ence, will be disgrace, and, poverty, and sickness, and 
untimely death. This every one observes to be the general 
course of things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find 
by experience, that ail our sufferings are owing tp our own 
follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
their behaviour ; why he does not make them happy wilh- 
ont the insirumentabiy of their own actions, and prevent 
(heir bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another 
matter. Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted with ;* Or less 
happiness, it may be, would, upon the ivhole, be produced 
by such a method of conduct, than is by the present : Or, 
perhaps, divine goodness, with which, if I mistake noj, we 
make very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness ; but a disposiiion to taake 
the good, the faithful, the honest man, happy. Perhaps an 
infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with seeing his cre;i 
tures behave suitably to the nature which he has given them ; 
to the relations which he has placed them in to each other ; 
and to that which they stand in to himself; that relation to 
himself, which, during their existence, is oven necessary, and 
Vhich is the most important one of ali. Perhaps, I say, an 

*FMti.obav.7 
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infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with this moral piety 
of moral agents, in and for itself, as weU as upon account of 
its being csseniially conducive lo the happiness of his crea- 
tion. Or the whole end, for which -God made, and ihus go- 
verns the world, may he utterly beyond the reach of our fa- 
culties : There may be somewhat in it as impossible for ua 
to have any conception of, as for a blind man to have a cou- 
coption of colors. But however this be, it is certain matter 
of universal experience, that the general method of divine ad- 
ministration is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to fore- 
see, with more or less cleamese, that if we act so and so, wb 
shall have such enjoyi^ents, if so and so, such sufferings ; and 
giving ua those enjoyments, and making us feel those suffer 
ings, in consequence of our actions. 

' But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of na- 
ture.' True, This is the very thing which 1 am observ- 
ing. It is to be ascribed to the general course of nature ; 
i, e. not surely to the words, or ideas. Course of natwe, but 
to him who appointed it, and put things into it ; or to a 
course of operation, from its uniformity or consistency, call^ 
ed natural, and which necessarily implies an operating 
agent. For when men find themselves necessitated to con- 
fess an Author of Nature, or that God is the natural gove- 
nor of the world, they must not deny this again, because 
his government is uniform ; they must not deny that he 
does all things at all, because he does them constantly ; be- 
cause the effects of his acting are permanent, whether his 
acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to think it 19 
not. In short, every man, in every thing he does, naturally 
ftcts upon the forethought and apprehension of avoiding 
evil, or obtaining good ; and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of God, and our natural feculties of 
knowledge and experience are given us by him, then the 
good and bad consequences which follow our actions are hia 
appointment, and our foresight of those consequences is & 
warning given us by him, how we are to act, 

'Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every parti- 
cular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon gra- 
tifying ourselves in every such particuiar instance, and as a 
reward to us for so doing ?' No, certainly, Nor is it to be 
said, that our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
Bight of each particular object to which they do or can ex 
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lend j objeclis which are destructive of them, or which, for any 
other reason, it may become us to tnrn our eyes from, Yfit 
there is no doubt, hnt that our eyes were intended for ns to 
see wiih. So neither is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
pieasurea and pains, belonging to the passions, were inten- 
ded, in general, to induce mankind to act in auch and such 

Now, from this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand he has appointed satis- 
faction and delight to be the consequence of our acting in 
one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in an- 
other, and of our not acting at all ; and that we find the 
consequences, which we were beforehand informed of, . uni- 
formly to follow ; we may leani, that we are at presenf ac- 
tually under his government, in the strictest and most pro- 
per sense ; in such a sense, as that he rewards and punish- 
es us for our actions. An Author of Nature being suppo- 
sed, it is not so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus under his government : under 
his government, in the same sense as we aj e under the go- 
vernment of civil magistrates. Because the annexing plea- 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, in our power to do 
or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion of go- 
vernment. Whether the pleasure or pain which thus fbl- 
ows upon our behaviour, be owing to the Author of Na- 
ture's acting upon us every moment which we feel It, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part in 
the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter be- 
fore us. For, if civil magistrates CQuld make" the sanction 
of their laws take place, without interposing at all, aftei 
they had passed them ; without a trial, and the formalities 
of an execution: if they were able to-make their laws exe 
cute them themselves or every offender to execute them 
uiwn himself, we should be just in the same sense un- 
der their government then, is we are now ; but in a 
much higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain 
is thr ridicule with which one foresees some persons will 
dicert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as 
instances of divine punishment Theie is no possibility of 
answering or ei-ading the general thing here intended, with- 
out denying all final causes. For, final causes being admit- 
ted, the pleasures and pai as now mentioned must be admitted 
too, as instances of them. And if thoy are ; if God annex- 
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es delighi, to some actions and uneasiness to others, wiili an 
apparent design to induce ub to act so and so, then he not 
only dispenses happiness and misery, but also rewards ami 
punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which we feel 
upon doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies, sup- 
pose upon too n aa pp hes to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves, be ppo d by 1 Author of Nature to prevent 
nd o our destruction ; this is alto- 
n n of his punishing our actions, 
h g under his government, as de- 
m h yen, that if we acted so, lie 
po us, and inflicting it whether it 
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1 attributes. The fact of our 
i find by experience, is, that he actually ex- 
ercises dominion or government over us at present, by re- 
wardmg and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing in- 
credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will re- 
ward and punish men for their actions hereafter ; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing, for the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that govenunent over us, which 
implies in it re^varding and punishing. 



But,. as divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to 
mention some circumstances in the' natural course of pun- 
ishments at present, which are analogous to what reliaion 
teache3 ua concerning tifuture state of punishment; indi>ed 
BO analogous, that as they add a further credibility to it, sc 
they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it ia 
thoee who will attend to them, 
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It. has been now observed, diat sunh and such iiiisories na- 
lurally lollow such and such actions of imprudence and wil- 
fulness, as well as actions more commonly and more distinct- 
ly considered as vicious ; and that liiese consequences, when 
they may be foreseen, are properly natural punishments an- 
nexed to such actions. For the general thing here insisted 
upon is, not that we see a great deal of misery in the world, 
out a great deal which men bring upon themselves by their 
own behaviour, which they might have foreseen and avoid 
ed. Now, the circumstances (rf these natural puBishmenta, 
particularly deserving oiwaltention, are such as these : That 
oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in consequence of ac- 
t4Mi3 which procure many presefit advantages, and are ac- 
companied with much present pleasure ; for instance, sick- 
ness and untimely death is the -consequence of intemperance, 
liough accempamed with the highest mirth and joUity ■ 
That these punishmeals are often much greater than the ad- 
vantages or pleasures obtained by ihe actions, rf which they 
are the punishments or consequences ; That though we may 
imagine a constitution of nature, in which these natural pun- 
ishments, which are in fact to foUow, would follow immedi- 
ately upon such actions being done, or veiy soon after ; we 
find, on the contrary, in our world, that they are often delay- 
ed a great while, sometimes even till long after the actions 
occasioning them are forgot | so that the cMisiitution of no,- 
lure is such, that -delay of piuyshment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity ; That, after such delay, 
these natural punishments or miseries often come, not by de- 
grees, but suddenly, with violence, and at once ; however, 
the chief misery often does : That, as certtunty of such dis- 
tant misery foUowing such actions is never afforded persons, 
BO, perhaps, during the aciions, they have seldom a distinct 
full expectation of its following ;* and many times the case 
is only thus, that they_ see in general, at may see, the credi- 
bility that intemperance, suppose, will bring after its diseases ; 
civil crimes, civil punishments ; when yet the real probabili- ■ 
ty often is, that they shall escape ; but things notwithstand- 
ing take their destined course, and the misery inevitable 
follows at its appointed lime, in very many of these cases. 
Thus, also, though youth may be alleged as an excuse for 
tashnessandfolly, as being naturally thoughtless, and not 
cUarly foreseeing all the consequences of being untractable 

*SMPaitii,d)^6. 
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and profligate ; this does not hinder hut that these conse. 
quenccB follow, and are grievously felt throughout tha 
whole course of future Ufe. Habits contracted, even in 
liial age, are often utter ruin ; and men's succesa in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, but 
their real happiness and misery depends, in a great degree, 
and in various ways, upon the manner in which they pass 
their youth ; which consequences they, for the most part, 
neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom call properly be said 
to believe beforehand. It requires also to he mentioned, that, 
in numberless cases, the natural course of things affords lis 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when we will ; nor even 
recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general course of nature is an example of this. If, dur- 
ing the opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and self- 
wDled, they inevitably auifer in their future Ufe, for want of 
those acquireihents which they neglected the natural sea- 
son of attaining. If the husbandman lets his seed-tima 
pass without sowing, the whole year is lost to him beyond 
recovery. In like manner, though adec men have been 
guilty of folly and esti'avagance, up to a certain degree, it ia 
often in their power, for instance, to retrieve their affaire, to 
recover their health and character, at least in good measure, 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all to- 
wards preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, na- 
turally annexed to folly and extravagance, exceeding that de- 
gree. There is a certain bound to imprudence and misbe- 
haviour, which being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It is fur- 
ther, very much to be remarked, that neglects from iaeonsi- 
deraleneas, want of attention,* not looking about ns to see 
what we have to do, are often attended with consequencoa 
altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
moat extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil government 
being natural, the punishments of it are so too ; and some 
of these punishments are capital, aa the effects of a disso- 
lute course of pleasure are often mortal. So that many 
natural pimishments are !ma!| to him who incurs them, if 

• Part ii. chap, 6. 

T The general consideration of a future state ofpunishment most eri- 
denllj helonga to the suliject of natnral religion. But if any of these re- 
flections should be thought to relate more iferticiilarly to this doctrine, as 
taught in Bcriptuie, the Feader ia deaired to observe, that Qmittle nriten^ 
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consideTed only id his temporal capacity ; and seem inflic- 
ted by natural appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further mischievous, or as an ex 
ample, though frequently a disregarded one, to those who 
are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to be 
met with only now and then ; but they are things of every 
day's experience ; they proceed from general laws, very 
general ones, by which God governs the world, in the na- 
tural course of his providence. And they are so analogous 
to what religion leaches us concerning the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, bo much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expressed in the very same words and 
manner of description. In the book of Proverbs,* fdr in- 
stance. Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most pub- 
lic places of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself 
a6 the natural appointed goiide of human life. ' How long,' 
speaking to those who are passing through it, ' bow long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love folly, and the scorners delight in 
their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my 
reproof. Behold, I will pour out ray spirit upon you, T will 
make known my words unto you.' But upon being neg- 
lected, ' Because I have called, and ye refused, 1 have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof: I also will laugh at youi calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as deso- 
lation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind j when 

both moralists anil poets, speak of the future panishrr.cnt of the nicked, 
both, as to tha duration and degree of it, in a iika manner of expresaioii 
and of dcectip^on as (he Scripture does. So tii&t alt which can positiveljr 
lie asBctteii to be matter of mcro re\'Cialion, trith rCEBrd to this doctrine^ 
eeeniB to be, that the great liistinntion between tho righlecus anil the 
wicked shalJ l>u inadc at tlie end of 'iiw, world ; that each i^all Ihen recdve 
Bccorciine to his deserts. Rei:EOii did, as it well miglit, coiidtido, that 

itshouldjfir ■■ ' ■' ■■ ■■ ■ '■ 

with Iho wi... . , 

leason, whether huniitn creatures nii^ht nt 

through other aUles of lifb and being, jnuiun uiui uu.iiiuuuvi; jutiui;c 
should liiialty and eflectually take pltice. Revelation teaches us, (hat the 
not Etale of thin^ aflur the present, is appointed for the execution of 
this justice; that it shall be no longer delayed ; but the myelery tjf God;, 
the great mystery of his suJleriiiff vies and confusion t« pmviul, shall then 
be Jinishcd ; and he will (ate to him his great power, and will reign, by 
rendering to every one according to his works. 

•Chap.]. 
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distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
caU upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek me 
early, hut they shall not find me.' This passage, every ona 
sees, is poetical, end some parts of it are, highly figurative ; 
but their meaniog is obvious. And the thing intended is ex 
jiressed more literally in the fallowing words : ' For that 
Ihey hated knowledge, and did not chiDOpe tjie fear of the 
Lord ; therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices. For the security of 
the simple shall slay them, and'tbe prosperity of fools shall 
destroy ihem,' And the whole passage is so equally appli- 
cable to what we experience in the present world, concern, 
ing the consequences of men's action': and to what reli- 
gioD teaches us is to be expected in another that it 
may be questioned which of the t'mo was prrocipally in- 
tended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofa 
of a future state of rewards ard punishments nothinff me- 
thinks, can give one so sensible an apprehen'sion of the lat- 
ter, or representation of it to the mind, as obseiung that 
after the many disregarded checks edmonitions and warn- 
ings, which people meet with in the ways of vice ard folly, 
and extravagance ; warnings f^om their very nature , from 
the examples of othepj from the lesser inconveniences which 
they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of wise 
and virtuous men : after these have been long despised, 
Bcorned, ridiculed ; after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of thoir follies, have been delayed for a 
great while ; at length they break in irresistibly, like an 
armed force j repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress : the case is become des- 
perate ; and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, in- 
famy and death, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm 
ihem, beyond possibility of remedy or escape, Ttiis is an 
account of what is in fact the general constitution of na- 
ture 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what ap- 
pears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
always uniformly punished in proportion to their misbe- 
haviour ; but that there are very many instances of misbe- 
haviour punished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
very dreadful itLstaiices too, sufiicient to show what the laws 
of the universe may admit ; and, if thoroughly considered, 
?ufii(;ient fully lo answer all objectioia against the credibiU 
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ty of a future state of punishments, from any imaginations, 
that the frailty of our nature aad external temptations al- 
most annihilate the guUt of human vices ; as well as objec- 
tions of another sort ; from necessity ; from suppositions 
that the will of an infinite Being cannot he contradicted ; or 
that he must be incapable of offence and provocation.* 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors to 
aerious persons, the most freo from enthusiasm, and of tho 
greatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things be stated and 
considered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may bo 
hereafter under the governmeat d" God, which nothing but 
an univeraallj^acknowiedgod demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary that 
men be reminded, and, if possible, made to feel, that there 
is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even 
upon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be said 
of any person, upon his being born into the world, he may 
behave so as to be of no service to it, but by being made an 
example of the woful effects of vice and folly ; That be 
may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous execu- 
tion from the hands of civil justice ; ot in some other course 
of extravagance shorten his days ; or bring upon himself 
infamy and diseases worse than death t So that it had 
been better for him, even with regard to the present world, 
that he had never been born. And is there any pretence of 
reason for people to ihink theniselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proof, that, let them act as iicen'tiously as 
they will, there can be nothing analogous to this, with re- 
gard to a future and more general interest, under the provi* 
ience and government of the same God i 

• Bee Cbi^ 4 and 6. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Of the Meral Government of God. 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final can 
sea, in the coastilulion of the world, prove iC'to be the work 
of an Intelhfjent Mind, so the particular final cansea of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prova 
that they are under his government ; what maj be called 
his natural government of creatures endued with sen^e and 
reason. This, however, implies somewhat more than seema 
usuaEj attended to, when we speak of God's natural gov- 
ernment of the ifforid. . It implies government of the very 
same kind with that which a master exercises over his ser- 
vants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances. of final causes as really prove.an intelligent gov- 
ernor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before* 
distinctly treated of, as any other instances of final causes 
prove an inteUigent Maker ai it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to determine 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral eharacler of the 
Author of nature, considered in this relation of governor; 
does not ascertain his government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
their actions, which the, moat tyrannical person may do; 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked ; 
in rendering to men according to their actions, considered as 
good or evil. And the perfection of moral government con- 
sists in doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, 
in an exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence. 
This, considered as a principle of action, and infinite in de- 
gree, is a disposition to produce the greatest pbssible happi 

* Chap, a 
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ness, ■without regard to perscais' behaviour, otiierwiae than as 
such regard would produce higher degrees of it. And sup- 
posing ihis to be the only character of God, velocity and 
justice in him would be nothing but benevolence conducted 
by wisdom. Now, surely this ought not to be asserted, un- 
less it can be proved ; for we should speak with cautious 
reverence upon such a subject. And whether it can bo 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired into ; but 
whether, in the constitution and conduct of the world, , a 
righteous government be not discernibly planned out ; which 
necessarily implies a . righteous governor. There may pos- 
sibly be in the creation of beings, to whom the author of 
nature manifests himself under this most amiable of all 
characters, this of mfinite absolute benevolence ; for it is the 
most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incom- 
patible with justice : but he manifests himself to us under 
the character of a righteotis governor. He may, consist- 
ently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained j but he. has, for he has given us a 
proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that he is, 
a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us for 
our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it, he 
may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct inti- 
mations, that his government is righteous or moral : clear to 
such as think the nature of it deserving their attention ; and 
yet not to every careless person who casts a transient reflec- 
tion upon the sabject.* 

But it is particularly to be obseived, that the divine go- 
vernment, which we experience oiu'selves under in the pre- 
sent state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of 
moral government. And yet this by no means hinders, but 
that there may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral 
in it. A righteous government may plainly appear to bo 
carried on to some degree ; enough to give us the apprehen- 
Kon that it shall be completed, or carried on to that degiee 



nst natural religion, as well as agiunet revealed. Anil, Uierefore, the 
consiileration of them belongs to the firet fiart of this TieaLiee, as well as 
the second. But as these objections arc chiefly urged against revealed 
relifrion, 1 choee to consider them in the second part AniT the ansivei (o 
thejn there, Cliap. 6, as urged against Christianity, heing almost equal); 
applicable to them as urged against the Religion of Nature, lo avittd repa- 
Ulua, llie r^er is referred to that chapter. 
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of perfection which religion teachea us it shall ; but wliicb 
cannot appear, till rrrnch more (rf the divine admiiiistration 
be seen, than can in the present hfe. And the design of ihia 
chapter ia to inquiro how iUt tliia ia the case ; how far, over 
and above the moial nature* wliich God has given us, aai 
our natural notion cf him, as righteous gov^cstot of those 
his creatures to whom he has gi'i-en this nature ;■(" T say how 
far, besides this, the principles and beginnings of moral 
government over the world may be discerned notwichstaiMJ- 
ing and amidst all the confusioa and disradet of it. 

Now mie might mention here, what has been often urged 
with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness, and more 
satisfaction, are the natural consequoacesj oi a virtuous 
than a vicious course of life, in the present state as an 
instance of moral go^H^rmrent established in nature ; an 
instance of it collected from experience and ja'esent mat- 
ter of fact, Bui it must be owned a thing of diffi- 
culty to weigh and balance jrieaaures and uneasinesses, 
each among themselves, and .also amongst each other, 
so as to make an estimate with an exaetness, of the 
overplns of happiness aa the side of virtue. And it is not 
impossible, that, amidst the iafinite disorders of the world, 
there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue, even 
with regard to those persona whose courae of life, from their 
youth up, has been blameless ; and more with regard to 
those, who have gone mi foi some time in the ways of vice, 
and have afterwards refwmed. For suppose an instance of 
the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, his na- 
tural feoulty of self-government impaired by habits of in- 
dulgence, and with all his vices about him, hke so many 
harp-era, craving (bt their accustomed gratification ; who 
can say how long it might be before such a person woulJ 
find more satisfaction in the reasonableness and present good 
consequences of virtue, than difficulties an^ self-denial is 
the restraints of it ? Experience also shows, that men can, 
to a great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as that 
by professiftg themselves to he without principle, and avow 
ing even direct villany, they can support themselves againat 
the infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will pro. 
bably be more talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon 
hia reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much more 
felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of honor ia xeco- 
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vored. Uneasinssses of this kind ought indeed to be put to 
the account of former vices ; yet it will be said, they are in 
part the consequences of refonnation. Still I am fer from 
allowing it doubl fill, whether virtue, upon the whole, behap- 
pier than vice in the present world ; but if it were, yet the be- 
ginuinga of a righteous administration may, beyond all ques- 
tion, be found in nature, if we will attentjvely inquire 'aftnr 
them. And, 

I. In whatever manner the notion of God'a mora-l govern- 
ment over the worjd might be treated; if it did not appear 
whether he were, in a proper sense, our governor at all ; yet 
when it is certain matter of experience, that he does mani- 
fest himself to US under the cbaracter of a governor, in the 
sense explained,* it must deserve to be considered, whether 
there be not reason to apprehend, that he may be a righieoua 
or moral governor. Since it appears to be fact, that 
God does govern mankind by the method of rewards 
and punishments, according to some settled rulers of 
distribution, it is surely a question to be asked. What 
presumption is there against his finally rewarding and 
punisliing them according to this particlar rule, namely, as 
they act reasonably or unreasonably, lirtuoualy or viciously t 
since rendering man happy or miserable by this rule, certain- 
ly falls in, much more falls in, with our natural apprehen- 
sions and eense of, things, than doing so by any other rule, 
whatever ; since rewarding and punishing actions by any 
other rule, would appear much harder to be accounted fra by 
minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of reli- 
gion, then, more or less clear, the expectation which it raises 
in us, that the righteous shall upon the wjiole, be happy, and 
the wicked miserable, cahnol, howevw, possibly be consi- 
dered as absurd ot chimerical ; because it is no more than at) 
expeclaiion, that a nrethod of government, aheady begun, 
shall be carried on, the method of rewarding and punishing 
actions j -and shall be carried on by a particular rule, which 
unavoidably appears to us, at first sight, more natural than 
any other, the rule whichwe call distributive justice. Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely jJassed over, that tranquiiUty, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being.the natural con- 
sequences of prudent imnagement of ourselves and our 
affairs : and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniencies and sufier- 
(ngs ; these afibid instances of a right constitution ^ Qa- 
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ture ; as the correction of children, for their own Bakes and 
by the wa,y of example, when they run into danger or huM 
themEelves, is a part of right education. And thus, that 
God governs the world by general fixed laws ; that he has 
endued us with capacities of refleoticg upon this constitu- 
tion of .things, and forseeing the good and bad consequenceB 
of oui behaviour, plainly imphes some sort of moral govern- 
rr ent : since from such a constitution of things it cannoc hut 
follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are of the mt 
ture of virtue and vice,* must be, as they are, respectively 
rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, viciovis actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to 
Hociely ; and besides punishment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in those 
persons whose crimes have rendered them oIduoxious to it 
in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being ilseif often a 
very considerable punishment. The natural fear and appre- 
hension of it too, which restrains from such crimes, is a do- 
claralion of nature against them. It is necessary to the 
very being of society, that vices destructive of it should be 
punished as being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruel- 
ty : which punishment, therefore, is as natural as society, 
and so is an instance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally established, and actually taking place. And, 
since the certain natural coiirse of things is the con- 
duct of Providence or the government of God, though 
carried on by the instrumentality of men, the observa- 
tion here made amounts to this, that mankind And them' 
aelves placed by him in such circumstances, as tliat they 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, and are 
often punished; and sometimes rewarded, under his go- 
vernment, in the view of their being mischievous or eminent- 
ly beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene- 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution, and in other cases, and that ill and mischievous ac- 
tions are often rewarded ; it may be answered distinctly, 
first, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 
natural in the sense in wiich it is necessary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished , 
nnd, in the next place, that good actions are never punipliej 
considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewi^rded 
• See Disscrtalion 2. 
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under the view of their being huilful to it. Bo that it 
stands good, without any thing on the side of vice to be set 
over against it, that the Anther of nature has as truly di- 
rected chat vicious actions, coasidered &s mischievous to so- 
ciety, should be punished, and put mankind under a necea- 
sity of thus punishing them, as he heis 'directed and neces- 
sitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as suck, is 
actually rewarded, and vice, os such, punished ; which 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of govern- 
ment, but of moral government begun and established ; 
moral in the strictest sense, though hot in that perfection of 
degree which religion teaches ua to expect. In order to see 
this more cleariy, we must distinguish between actions them- 
selves, -and that quality ascribed to them, which we call vir- 
tuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural 
passion must be attended with delist ; and acquisitions of 
fortune, however rnade, aj-e acquisitions of the means or 
materials of enjoyment. An action, then, by which einy 
natural passion is gratified, or fortune acquired, procures de- 
light or advantage, abstracted ftom all consideration of the 
morality of such action. . Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, 
perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action, 
or course of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, 
or brought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a differ- 
ent thing Irom saying, that such good or bad effect was ow 
ing to the virtue or vice of such"an action or behaviour. 
In one case an action, abstracted from all moral considera- 
tion, produced its eflfect ; in the other case, for it will appear 
that there are such cases, the morality of the action, the 
action under a moral consideration, i. e. the vu'tuousness at 
viciousness of it, produced the effect. Now I say, virtue, 
as such, naturally procures considerable advantages to the 
lirtuous, and vice, as such, naturally occasions great incon- 
venience, and even misery to the vicious, in very many in- 
stances. The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon 
the mind and temper are to be mentioned as instances of 
it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with some sort of 
uneasiness, and not uncommonly with great disturbance 
and apprehension. That inward feeling which respecting 
lesser matters and in familiar speech, we call being vexed 
with one's self, and in matters of importance, and in more 
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nriouB language, remorse, ia an iineasiness natuiaDy arieing 
ftom an action of man's own, reflected upon by hunself as 
Trfrong, unfeaaonable, fauky, i. e. vicioi.ia in gi-eater or lesg 
degrees ; and this manifestly is a different feeling from thai 
uneasiness which apses ftom a serise of mere loss or harm. 
What is more commoa ihan to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding, — But, however, he has the 
satisfaction that he cannot blame himself for it ; or, on tho 
contrary, fchat be has the uneasiness of being sensible it was 
}aa own doing ? Thus abo, the disturbance and fear which 
often follow upon a man's having done an injury, arise firont 
a sense of his being blame-worthy ; otherwise there would, 
in many cases, be go ground of disturbance nor any reason 
to fear resentment or shame. On the other hand, inward 
security and peace, and a mind open to the several gratifi- 
cations of life, are the natural attendants of innocence and 
virtue ; to which must be added, the complacency, satisfiic- 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the exercise, 
the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought lo be mentioned, the leai-s of 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life. In 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension of 
religion ; because these hopes and fears are present uneasi- 
ness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got lid of by 
great part of the world, es en by men who haie thought 
most thoroughly upon that sub^ject of religion And no 
one can say how considerable this uneasiness and sa- 
tisfaction may be, oi what, upon the whole, it may 
amount to. 

In the ne\t place comes m the conhideiation, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
then, as such, and to discountenaioe the vicious, as such, 
dnd do so in lome degree, indeed m a consideiable degree , 
from which Pivor and diseouragi^oent cannot but arse 
considerable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
the generality of the world have Httle regard to the morality 
of their own actions, and may be supposed to" have less to 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned ; yetj 
let any one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow or 
other he will be favored, and good offices will be done him 
from regard to his character, without remote views, occa- 
wonally, and in some low degree, I tliink, by the general!" 
ty of the world, as it happens to come in their way. Public 
honors, too, and advantages, are the natural consequences, 
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Me sometimes at least the coiKequences in fact, of virtuous 
actions, of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our coua- 
Iry, considered in the view of being virtuous. And somo 
limes even death itself, often infamy and external inconvon- 
ieno.es, are the public conseqiienCes of vice, as vice. For 
insfance, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, injas- 
tice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of mist 
ery, has doubtless been instrumental in biiagmg about 
l5<olLttions, which make a figure even in the history of the 
world. For it is plain, men resent injuries as implying ftiul- 
ttness, and retaliate, not merely under the noiion of having 
recei-'ed harm, but of having received wrong ; and thoy 
have this resentment in behalf of others, as well as of them' 
selves. So, likewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
gree, grateful and disposed to reium good offices, not mere- 
ly because such a one has been the occasion of good to 
them, but under the view that such good offices implied 
kind intention and good desert in the doer. To eJI this may 
be added two or three particular thiiigs, which many per- 
sons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing appears so, 
w liich at all comes in towards determining a question of such 
importance, as whether there be or be not a moral institu- 
tion of government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly es- 
tablished and begun in nature. The particular things are 
these : That in dompstic government, which is doubtless 
natural, children, and others also, are very generally punish- 
ed for falsehood, and injustice, and iU-behaviour, as such, and 
rewarded for the contrary ; which are instances where vera- 
city, and justice, and right behaviour, as such, are naturally 
enforced by rewards, and punishments, whether more or less 
considerable in degree : that though civil government be 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other view 
than as prejudicial to society, without respect to the mo- 
rality of ihem, yet as such actions are immoral, so the 
sense which men have of the immorality of them ver/ great- 
ly contributes, in difl'erent ways, to bring offenders to justice ; 
and that entire absence of all crime and guilt, in the moral 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course procure, 
and circumstances, of aggravated guilt prevent, a remission 
ofihe penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many cases, 
though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad efl^ecta 
of viviuQ and vice upon men's own minds, the course of the 
*orld does, in some measure, turn upon the a ;' ' 
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disapprobation of them, as such, in others. Tiic sensa (rf 
Vr6\\ and ill doing, the presages of conscience, the love of 
good oharaclers and dislike of bad ones, honor, shamn, nt' 
senlment, gratitude ; all these, considered in themselves, 
and in their effects, do afford manifest real instances of vir- 
tue, as such, naturally favored, and of vice, as such, di* 
countenanced, more or less, in the daily course of human 
Kfe ; in every age, in every relation, in every general cir- 
CutDstan'ce of it. That Qtod has given us a moral nature,* 
may most justly he urged as a proof of our being; under his 
moral government ; but that lie has placed us in a condition, 
which gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate, 
and in *hich it does unavoidably operate, i. e. influence 
mankind to act, so as thus to favor and reward virtue, and 
discountenance and punish vice f this is not the same, but a 
further additional proof of his moral government ; for it is 
an instance of it. The first is a proof that he wiJl finally 
favor and support virtue effectually ; the second is an ex- 
ample of his favoring and supporting it at present, in some 
degree. 

If a m6i"e distinct inquiry be made, when it arises, that 
virtue, as such, is ofteil rewarded, and vice, as such is pun 
ished, and this rule never inverted ; it will be found to pro- 
ceed, m part, immediately from the moral nature itself which 
God has given us ; and also, in par!, from his having given 
us, together with this nature, so great a power over each 
other's happiness and misery. Por,^rs(, it is certain, that 
peace and delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, 
is the necessary and present effect "of virtuous practice ; an 
effect arising immediately from that constitution of our na- 
ture. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, gives us 
satisfaction, at least in some instances ; ill-doing, as such, in 
none. And, secondly, from our moral nature, joined with 
God's having put our happiness and misery, in many respects, 
in each other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as such, 
some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and 
men will be disposedto punish it as in itself detestable ; and 
the villain will by no means be able always to avoid feeling 
thut infamy, any more than he will be abte to escape this 
further punishment which mankind will be disposed to in- 
flict upon him, under the notion of his deserving it. But 
there tan be nothing on the side of vice to answer this ; 

* See DisaertaUon 3. 
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becaiise there is nothing in the iruman mind contradictory, 
as the logicians apeak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a 
regard to what is right and reasonable, as heing so ; in a 
regard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
is surely no such thing as a like natural regard to fiilse- 
hood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, that there are in- 
stances of an approbation of vice, as such, in itself, and for 
ila own sake, (though it does not appear to me that there is 
any such Ihing at all ; but, supposing there be,) it is evi- 
dently monstrous ; as much so as the most acknowledged 
perversion, of any passion whatever. Such instances ol 
perversion, then, being left out aa merely imaginaty, or, how- 
ever, unnatural ; it must follow, from the frame of our nature, 
and from our condition, in the respects now described, that 
vice cannot at ali be, and virtue cannot but be, favored, aa 
BUch, by others, upon some occasions ; and happy in itself, 
in some degree. For wliat is here insisted upon, is not in 
the degree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, 
but only the thing itself, that they are so in some degi-ee ; 
though the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must 
be thus distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner neces- 
sary ; it is matter of fact, of daily experience, even in the 
greatest confusion of human aifaii^s. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
things, Jiappiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, ihan only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. They mi^y sometimes be distributed by way 
of mere dlscipliiie. There may be the wisest and beat rea- 
sons why the world should bo governed by general laws, 
from *hence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must 
follow ; and also why our happiness and misery should bo 
put in each other's power, in the degree which they are. 
And these things, as in general they contribute to the re- 
warding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; so they often 
contribute abo, not to the inversion of this, which is impoa- 
eible, but to the rendering persons prosperous though wick- 
ed, afflicted though righteous ; and, which is worse, lo the 
rewarding some actions, though vicious, (taA punishing oth^ 
actions, though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of natm'e in the conduct of Providence plainly declar- 
■ing itself for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and 
preference to it. For, oiu- being so constituted as that virtue 
aojivice are taus naturally fa. vored ^nd diaoountenancedj 
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rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an intuitive 
proof of tile intent of nature that it should be so ; otherwise 
the constitution of our mitid, from which it thus immediately 
and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be 
said, because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, end 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. For, 
though this great disorder is brought about, as all actions 
are done, by ineails of some rtaiural passion, yet this may be, 
RE it undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversion of such 
passion, implanted in us for other, and those very good pur- 
poses, iind iiideed these other alld good purposes, even (^ 
every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of present 
effect, ffom him who is supreme in nature, which side he 
ia of or what part he takes ; a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue, 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on the 
side of the divine administration, and cooperates with it ; and 
from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret satisfac 
tiim and sense of security, and implicit hope of somewhat 
fiirther. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies of 
virtue, which, though not of present effect; yet are at present 
discernible in nature ; arid so afford ail instance of some- 
what moral in the esseiitial constitutloii of it. There is, in 
the nature of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to pre 
duce the good and bad effects now mentioned, in a greater 
degree than they do in fact produce them. For mstance, 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded and pun- 
ished as such, were it not that justice is often artificially 
eluded, that characters are not tndwn, and many who 
would thus feivor virtue and discourage vice, are hmdered 
from doing so by accidental causes. These tendencies of 
■rirtue and vice are obvidus with regard to individuals. Buc 
it may require more particularly to be considered, that powei 
in a sociely, by being under the direction of virtue, naturally 
increases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail over op- 
posite power, not under the direction of it ; iu like maimer 
as power, by being under the direction of reawm, increases, 
and has a tendency to prevail over brute force. There are 
several brute creatures of equal, and seveial of superioi 
strength, to tliat of men ; and possibly the sum of the whole 
stieagtb of brtites may be greater than that of mankind : 
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but reason givea ue the advantage and superiotity wer them, 
incl thus man is the acknowledged governing aftimal upon 
the earth. Nor is this superioiity considered by any aa 
accidental ; but as what reason has a tendency, in the na- 
luie of the thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, difficulties 
may be raised about the meaning, as well aa the truth of 
the assertion, that virtue has ihe like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
riindily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose, then, two or three men, of the best and most im- 
proved understanding, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
ten times the number of beasts of prey ; would their reason 
secure them the victory in this unequal combat? Power, 
then, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
caimot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unless the one' hears some proportion to the 
other. Again, put the imaginary case, that rational and 
irrational creatures were of like external shape and man- 
ner ; it is certain, before there were opportunities for the first 
to distinguish each other^ to sejKtrate from their adversaries, 
and to form a union among themselves, they might be upon 
a level, or, in several respects, upon great disadvantage, 
though, united, they might be vastly superior ; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, might be able to 
accomplish what ten thousand of the same natural strength 
and understanding, wholly ununited, could not. In this 
case, then, brute force might more than maintain its ground 
against reiison, for want of union among the rational crea- 
tures,- Or suppose a number of men to land upon an island 
inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number of men, who, by 
the regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, 
and the experience of some years, could they be preserved 
so long, would be really sufflci^t to subdue the wild beasts, 
and to preserve themselves in security from them ; yet n 
conjecture of accidents might give such advantage to the 
inaiional animeils as that they might at once overpower, 
and even extirpate, the whole species of rational ones. 
Length of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for rea- 
son to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to its pre- 
vailmg over brute force. Further still ; there are many in- 
stanc"s of brutes succeeding in attempts which they could 
not have undertaken, had not their irrational nature render- 
ed Chem incapable.of forseeing the danger of such attempts, 
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or the fury of passion hindered their attending to it ; and 
there aie instances of reason, and real prudence preventing 
men's imdertakirvg what, it hath appeared afterwards, thej 
might have succeeded in by a iucky rashness. And in certain 
conjunctures, ignorance and folly, weakness and discord, 
may have their advautagea. So that rational animals have 
not necessarily the superiority over irrational ones ; but, 
liow improbable soever it may be, it is evidently possible, 
Ihat, in some globes, the latter may be superior. And were 
the former wholly at variance and disunited, by f> 1 If n 
terest and envy, by treachery and injustice, and c n q n 
lage and mahce against each other, whilst the la we e 
J^mly united among themselves by instinct, this m h 
greatly contribute to the introducing such an invert d le 
of things. For every one would consider it as m d 
since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail 
over brute foroe, notwithstanding the possibihcy it may not 
prevail, and the necessity which there is of many concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, viitue in a society has a like tendency to 
procure superiority and additional power, whether this power 
be considered as the means of security from opposite power, 
or of obtaining other advantages. And it has this tenden- 
cy, by rendering public good an object and end to every 
member of the society j by putting every one upon consi- 
deration and diligence, recollection and self-government, 
both in order to see what is the most effectual method, and 
also in order to perform their proper part, for obtaining and 
preserving it ; by uniting a society within itself, and so in- 
creasing its strength, and, which is particularly to bs men- 
tioned, unilihg it by means of veracity and justice. For as 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence, at 
pubHc spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is — nobody 
knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible dispen- 
sations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to whal 
appears ; or, that both together make up one uniform 
scheme, the two parts of which, the part which we see, and 
that which is beyond our observation, are analogous Co 
each other ; then, there must be a like natural tendency in 
the derived power, throughout the universe, under the direc- 
tion of virtue, to prevail id general over that which is not 
under its direction ; as there is in reason, derived reason in 
i, to prevail over brute force. But then, in order 
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to the prevalence of virtue, or that ii may actually .produce 
what it liaa a tendency to produce, liie like concurrences 
are necessary as are, to the prevalence of reason. There 
must he some proportion between the natural power or force 
which is, and that which is not, under the direction of vir- 
tue ■ There must be sufficient length of time ; for the com- 
plete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot from the nature 
of the thing, be otherwise than gradual : there must be, as 
one may apeak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and exten- 
sive enough, proper otcasions and opportunities for the vir- 
luouB to join together, to exert themselves against lawless 
force, and to reap the fruit of their united Jabours. Now 
indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion between the 
good and the bad, even here on earth, is not so great, but 
thac the former have natural power sufficient to their pr& 
vailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances would 
permit this power to be united. For, much leas, very much 
less power, under the direction of virtue, would prevail over 
much greater, not under the direction of it. However, good 
men over tho face of the earth cannot unite ; as for other 
reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently ascertaiiied 
of each other's characters. And the known course of hu- 
man things, the scene we are now passing through, parti- 
cularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its full scope 
in several other respects. The natural tendency which 
we have been considering, though real, is hindered from be- 
ing carried into effi^ct in the present state, but these hindran- 
ces may be removed in a future one. j -Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is mihtant here, and various untoward 
accidents contribute to its being often overborne j but it may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter, and prevail com- 
pletely and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some future 
states, j Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps des- 
pised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity, 
lasting enough, and in every other way adapted, to afford it 
a sufficient sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the 
natural consequences of it to follow in feet. If the soul be 
naturally immortal, and this state to be a progress towards 
a future one, as childhood is towards mature age, good men 
may naturally unite, not only amongst themselves, but also 
with other orders of virtuous creatures, in that future state. 
For virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principal and 
bond of union, in some degree, amongst all who are endued 
with it, and known to each other \ so as that by it a 
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good man cannot but recommend himself to tha favor and 
protection of ail virtuous beings, throughout the whole uni- 
verse, who can be acquainted with h& character, and can 
aay way inierpoae in hia behalf in ai.j part of his duration. 
And one might add, ihat suppose all this advantageous ten- 
dency of virtue to become effect amongst one or more orders o( 
creatures, in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen 
by any orders of vicious creatures, throughout the universal 
kingdohs of God ; this happy effect of virtue would have a 
tendency, by way of example, and possibly in othe« waya, 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendment, 
and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our. notions 
of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any. sort pro- 
portionable to what late discoveries have enlarged our views 
with respect to the material world, representation^ of this 
kind would not appear absurd or extravagant. However, 
they are not to be taken as intended for a literal dehoe- 
ation of what is in fact the particular sckeine of the uni- 
verse, which cannot be known without revelation ; foi sup- 
positions are not to be looked on as true, because not incre- 
dible, but they i£re mentioned to show, that our finding 
rirtue to be hindered from procuring to itself such superiority 
and advantages, is no objection against its having in the 
essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure them. 
And the suppositions now mentioned do plainly show this ; 
for they show, that these hindrances are so far from being 
necessary, that we ourselves can easily conceive how they 
may be removed in future states, and full scope be granted 
to virtue. And all these advantageous tendencies of it are 
to be considered as declarations of God in its favor. This, 
however, is taking a pretty large compass ; though it is 
certain, that as the material world appears to be, in a man- 
ner, boundless and immense, there must be some schemt of 
Providence vast- in proporti:;n to it. 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and Wo 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining aft 
instance not so vast arid rerhote ; by supposing a kingdom, 
or society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a succession 
of many ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a sit- 
uation advantageous td universal monarchy. In such a 
Btate there would be no such thing as faction, biit men of 
the greatest capacity would, of course, all along, have the 
^ef direction of affairs willingly yielded to them, and they 
would share it among themselves without envy Each of 
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these would have the part assigned him to which his gen- 
iija was peculiarly adapted ; aad others, who had not any 
distinguished genius, would he safe, and think themselves 
very happy, by being under the protection and guidance of 
those who had. Public determinations would really he the 
result of the united wisdom of the community, and they 
would faithfully he executed by the united strength of it. 
Some would in a higher way contribute, but all would In 
some way contiibule to the public prosperity, and in it each 
would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And as injiistice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown among them, 
selves, 60 they would be sufficiently secured trom i: in their 
neighbors. For cunning and false self-interest, confedera- 
cies in injustice, ever slight and accompanied with faction 
and intestine treachery ; these, on one band, would be found 
meie childish foUy and weakness, when set in opposition 
against wisdom, pubhc spirit, union inviolable, and fidehty 
on the other, allowing boih a sufficient length of years to 
try their force. Add the general influence which such a 
kingdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence- which would be 
paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; not by means 
of lavjless violence, but partly by what must be allowed to 
be just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submittmg 
themselves voluntarily to it throughout a course of agea, 
and claiming its protection, one aftec another, in successive 
exigencies. The head of it would be a universal monarch, 
in.Einoilfer sense than any mortal has yet been, and the eas- 
tern style would be literally applicable to him, that all pe.o- 
■pla, nations, and languages should serve Mm. And though 
indeed our knowledge of human nature, and the whole tus- 
Cory of mankind, show the impossibility, without some mi- 
raculous interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
shall unite in one society or government, in the fear of God 
and universal practice of virtue, aiid that such a govern- 
ment should continue so united for a succession of ages; 
yot, admitting or supposing this, the effect would be as now 
dravi'n out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
and prosperity promised to the Jewisn nation in ,the Scrip- 
ture, would he, in a great measure, the consequence of 
what is predicateu of them ; that the ' people should be all 
righteous and inherit the land forever.;'* were we to uoder- 
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Stand the latter phrase of a long continuance only, suflicient 
to give things time to work. The predictions o-f this kind, 
for there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the 
present known course of nature ; but suppose them come 
to pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence promised 
must natnrally follow, to a very considerable degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion ; that the 
government of the world is unifonn, and one, and moral ; 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as well 
as the violence of wickedness, under the conduct of one su- 
preme Governor ; and from the observations above made it 
will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us to see a 
peculiar connexion in the several parts of this scheme, and 
a tendency towards the completion of it, arising ont of the 
very nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be considered 
as somewhat moral in the essential constitution of things 
If any one should think all this to be of little importancu, I 
desire him to consider what he would think, if vice had, ea 
sentially and in its nature, these advantageous tendencies, 
or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it maybe objected, that notwithstanding all these 
natural effects, and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at 
present upon earth ; virtue sometimes prosperous, some- 
times depressed ; vice someliraes punished, sometimes suc- 
cessful. The answer to which is, that it is not the purpose 
of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God'a 
perfect moral government over the world, or the truth of rs' 
ligion, hut to observe what there is in the constitution and 
course of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed 
to be known, and that the weight of the foregoing observa- 
tions to this purpose may lie thus distinctly proved. Pleas- 
ure and pain are indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very 
high degree, distributed amongst us, without any apparent 
regard to tjie merit or demerit of characters. And were 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in the 
constitution and course of nature, there would be no ground, 
from the constitution and course of nature, to hope or to 
fear, ttiat men wotild be rewarded or punished hereafter ac- 
cording to their deserts ; ■\vljich, however, it is to be remark- 
ed, implies, that even then there would be no ground, from 
nppeartmcee, to think that vice, upon the whole, woi^Id h»»" 
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the advantage, rather than itiit virtue would. And thus 
the proof of a fijture slate of retnbulion would rest upon the 
usual kuown arguments for it ; which are, I think, plainly 
unanswerable, and would be so, though there were no addi- 
tional confirmation of them from the things above insisted 
on. But these things are a very strong confirmation of 
thiim : For, 

First, they show that the Author of nature is not indiiTer 
enl to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in favor of one, and 
against the other ; such a declaration a3 there is nothing to 
be set over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So that 
Vivie a man laying aside the proper proof of religion, to 
dttein-me fiom the course of nature only, whether it were 
most proldble thi.: the nghlLOUs or the wicked would have 
thp advuitige m a future hfe there can be no doubt bul 
xhu he w o lid deteimine the probability to be, that the for- 
mer wojld The rouiae of nature, then, in the view of it 
now given fimiBhes us with t, real pracliceil pvoof of thd 
obligations of leligion 

S/'condly, When conformably to what reKgion teaches ua, 
God ■shall reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, so aa 
that eiery one shall upon the whole, have his deserts, this 
dibtribulive jistice will not be i thing diiTerenl in AiW, but 
only m degree from what we experience in his present gov- 
einrient It will be thit m efeet toward which we now sea 
■\ teidency It will be nomoiethan the completion ol that 
moral government the pTiJC/pks and beginning of which 
ha^e been shown beyond all dispute, discernible in the 
prehen constitution and course of nature. And from hence 
It follows, 

Thirdly, That as, under the natural government of God) 
our experience of thqse kinds and degrees of'happiness and 
misery, which we dq experience at present, gives just ground 
to hope for and to fear higheV degrees and other kinds of 
both in a future state, supposing a future state admitted ; so, 
under his moral government, our experience that vhtue and 
vice are, in the manners above-mentioned, actually reward- 
ed and punished at present, in a certain degree, gives just 
ground to hope and to fet^r that they may be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to think, thai 
they actually will be rewarded and punished in a liigher de- 
gree, rather than in a lower : But then, 
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Laslly, Th ffi t ground to think so, from the 

good and baJ sd a f virtue and vice. For these ten- 

dencies are n a! a d f tnded in tlie nature of things ; 
whereas the h d an iheir becoming effects are, ia 

numberless ca es, no nee arj', but actificial only. Now, 
'tmyb hm t lygd that these tendencies, 

w 11 h 1 w 1 dp shmema of virtue aiul 

wh h Ts d ly f 1 nature of things, will 

m h f h h h dental aindeTances of 

h UAdifh h \ do -not remain, those 

rew d dp hm 1 C be cairied on mucb 

fh wdhpf f 1 government, i. e. the 

d y f 1 w 11 b ne effect ; but when, 

wh p 1 w J cannot be known al 

lib by ! 
Up h h 1 h k d f morsd government im- 

pl d m G d 1 g virtue and vice are 

lly w d d dp Id beneficial and inis- 

h y d d d d punished directly as 

virtue and vice. The notion, then, of a moiai scheme of 
government, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is suggested 
to our thoughts by the constitution and course of nature, 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, in the 
instances here nientioned. And these things are to be con- 
sidered as.a dedaratiwi of the Author of nature, for virtue, 
and against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and^ punished hereafter, and also 
ground to hope and to fear, that they may be rewarded and 
punished in higher degrees than lliey are here. And as all 
this is confirmed, so the argument forTehgion, tiom the con- 
stitution and course of nature, is carried on farther, by observ- 
ing, that there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerable 
cases, only artificial hindrances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much ftiriher towards perfection than it is at pre- 
sent. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment, much more perfect than what is seen, is not a ficti- 
tious, but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our thoughts 
by the essential tendencies of virtue and vice. And these 
tendencies ate to be considered as intimations, as implicil 
promises and threatenings, from the Author of nature, of 
much greater rewards and jiunishmints to follow virtue and 
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vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natwal ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is hindered from be- 
coming effect by only accidental causes, allbids a presump- 
tion, that such tendency will, some time or other, become 
effpct : a presumption in degree proportionable to the length 
of the duration through which such tendency will continue. 
Ani from these things together arises a real presumption, 
tliat the moral scheme of government estaj)lished in natiu'e, 
shall be carried on much farther towards jierfection here- 
after, and, I thiuli, a presumption thai it will be absolutely 
completed. But from these things, joined with the moral 
nature which God has given us, considered as given us by 
hill-., arises a pmctical proof* that it will be completed j a 
proof from fact, and therefore a distinct one firom that which 
is deduced from the eternal and unalterable relatione^ the 
fltuess and unfitness of actions. 

« See Ibk proof drawn oa bii^j, dulg. & 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of a Stale of Probatton, as implying Trial, Bijicullies, and 
Danger. 

The general doctrine of religion, thai onr present life is 
a stale of probation for a future one, comprehends under 
it several parlicular things,- distinct from each other. -Bui 
the first and most common meaning of it seems to be, thai 
our future interest is now depending, and depending upon 
ourselves ; that we have scope and opporlnnilies here for 
that good and bad behaviour, which God will reward and 
punish hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as well 
aa inducements of reason to the other. And this is, in great 
measure, thi^ same with saying, that wo are under the 
moral government of God, and to give an account of oui 
actions to him, for the notion of a future account, and 
general righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta 
tioas to what is wrong, otherwise there would be no morol 
possibility of doing wrong, nor ground foi judgment or die 
crimination. But there is this differ^ce, that the word jdi-o 
baliort is more distinctly and particularly expressive of allure 
ments to wrong, or difRculties in adhering uniformly to whai 
is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by siich tempta 
tions, than the words moral government. A state of proba 
tion, then, as thus particularly impljTUg in it trial, difficulties 
and danger, may require to be considered distinctly by itsell 

And as the moral government of God, which rehgioi. 
teaches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with regard 
to a future world ; so also his natural government over us 
imphes, that we are in a state of trial, in a like sense, with 
regard to the present world. Natural government, by re- 
wards and punishments, as much implies natural trial, aa 
moral government does moral trial. The natural govern- 
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ment (rfOod here inefoit,* consists in his annexing pleasure 
to some actions, and paiii to othMB, which are in our power 
to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such, appoint- 
ment beforehand. This necessarily implies, that he has 
made our hapfaness and misery, or our interest, to depend 
in part upon ouj.'selTes. And so fer as men have tempta- 
tions to any course of action, which will prrfjably occasion 
them greater temporaJ inconvenience and uneasiness than 
satisfacliofl, so fai' iheir temporal interest is in danger from 
ihfemaeives, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it, 
Now, people often blame oAers, and even themselves, for 
llsflir misconduct in their temporal conceiMs. And we find 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness .which they might have obtained in the 
present life; perhaps every one does in some degree. But 
many run themselves into great" inconvenience, Mid into ex- 
treme distress and misery, not through incapacily of know- 
ing better, and doing belter for themselves, which woulil be 
nothing to the present purpose, but through their own fault. 
And these things jiecessarilj' imply temptation, and danger 
of miscarrying, in r greater or Jess degree, with respect ta 
our worldly interest or happiness. Every caie, loo, without 
having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards which 
young people run upon their setting out in the world ; haz- 
ards from other causes, than merely their ignorance, and 
unavoidable accidents. And some courses of rice, at least, 
being contrary to men's worldly interest or good, temptations 
Co these must at the same tjme be leroplations to forego our 
present and our future iaterest. Thus, in our natural or 
tempora! capacity, we are in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty 
and danger, analogous or like to our moral and rehgioua 

This will more distinctly gppear to any one, who thirds 
El ivorth while, more disiijictJy, to consider what it is wtijch 
constitutes pur trial in both capacities, and to observe how 
mankind behave under it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both theso 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
stances, or in our nature. For, on 'he one hand, persons 
may be betrayed into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or 
avercorae upon any other very singular a^d axMu-ordums]/ 

* Chap, a 
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external occasions, who would, otherwise, have preserved 
their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which cases, 
every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these per. 
sons, would impute it to such particular external circum- 
stances. And, on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have some particu- 
lar passions in excess, will seek opportiinities, and, as it 
were, go out of their way, to gratify themselves in these 
respectR, at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue ; 
led to it, as every one would say, not by external tempta- 
tions, but by such habits and passions. And the account 
of'this last case is, that particular passions are no more co- 
incident mth prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end 
of vhich is our worldly interest, than they are with the prin- 
ciple of virtue and religion, but often draw contrary ways' 
to one as well as to the other ; and so such particular pas 
sions are as nmch temptations to act imprudently with re 
gard to our wo'ldly interest, as to act viciously.* However 
as when wb say, men are misled by eternal circumstances of 
temptation, it cannot but bo understood, that there is some 
what within themselves, to render those circumstances 
temptations, or to render them susceptible of impressions 
from ihem ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there are occasions, chcvim- 
atances, and objects, exciting these passions, and aifording 
means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temptations 
from within, and from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Novi', the several external objects of the appe- 
tites, passions, and affections, being present to the senses, or 
offering (Jitmselves to the mind, and s<^ exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and piudence, bul 
also in cases where they cannot, and yet can be gratifi- 
ed imprudently and viciously ; this as really puts them m 
danger of voluntarily foregoing their present interest m 
good, as their future, and as really renders self-denial neces- 
sary to secure one as the other ; i. e. we are in a like stale 
of trial with respect to hosh, by the very same passions, i 
cited by the very same means. Thus, mankind having 
tempoml interesl depending iipoii themselves, and a prudt 
course of behaiiour being necessary to secure it, passions 

• See Sermoiu preacher] at the Rolk, 17-26, St] Ed. 1205, &c Fief, p; 
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mortUnately excited, whether by means of example or by 
any other exteroal circumstance, towards such objects, a, 
s'jch times, or in surb degrees, as that they cannot be grati- 
fied consistently with worldly prudecce, are temptations 
dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; i. e, to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal imecest, for the sake of a present 
gratificaliMi. This is a description of our state of 'rial in 
our temporal capacity. Substitute now the v^otd/ulwe for 
lemporal, and virtue {oi prudence, and it will be just as proper 
a description of our state of trial in our reUgious capacity , 
io analogous ure they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in both 
capacities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind he- 
have under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
(ittle sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day ; they are so taken up with present gratifications, as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard to 
Ihoir future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to bo bhnded and de- 
ceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly concerns, aa 
much as in religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it 
^ere, forcibly carried away, by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few, 
who shamelessly avow, not their interests, but their mere 
will and pleasure, to he their law of life ; and who, in open 
defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extravagancw, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little-fear, that ^ will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness in another stale : and, to speak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures are not only continually lia- 
ble to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise that they 
often actually do so, with respect to their temporal interests, 
as well as with respect to rehgion. 

Thus, our difiiculties and dangers, or our trials in oui 
temporal and our religious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men'a 
beha viour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers of 
miscarrying in our religious state of trial are greatly in- 
creased, and, one is ready to think, in a manner wholly 
BMife, by the ill-behaviour of others : by a wrong education, 
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wrong in a moral sense, sometimes positivelv vicious ; by 
general bad example ; by the ilishonest artifices which ars 
got into business of all kinds ; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by religion beieg corrupted into, eupersliiiona 
which indulge men in their vices ; so, in like manner, ihe 
difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in respect lo 
our present interests, and our danger of being led aaide from 
pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish education, and, 
ftfler we come lo mature age, by the extravagance and 
eareiessness of others, whom we have int,ercourse with; 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and ta- 
ken up from common opinion, concerning temporal happi- 
ness, and wheiem it consists And persons, by their own 
negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than 
by a course of iicp, brmg themselves into new difficulties, 
and, by habits of mdvJgence, become less qualified to go 
through them , and one jiregulaiity after another embar- 
rasses things to such a degree, that they know not where- 
about they are, and often makes the path of conduct so in- 
tricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out ; difii- 
cult even to determine what is the prudent or the roMal part. 
Thus, for instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of Ufe. 
youth ; wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only in oui 
temporal capacity, without taking in religion ; this, in sev- 
eral ways, increases the difficulties of rigbt behaviour in 
mature age ; i. e. puts us into a more disadvantageous slate 
of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God. There 
we natural appearances of our being in a state of degra- 
dation ;* and we certainly are in a condition which does 
noi seem, by any means, the mosf advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, eithei in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our present or ftiture interest. However, 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does 
not afiiwd any just ground of complaint : , For, as men may 
manage their temporal affairs mth prudence, and so pass 
their days here on earth in tolerable ease (ind satisfection, by 
a moderate degree of care ; so, likewise, with regard 'to reli- 
^on, there is no more required than what they are well able 
to do, and what they must be greatly wanting to themselvea 
if thoy neglect. And for persons to have that put upon 
them which they are well" able to go through, and no more, 

♦ Part 9, Chap. 5. 
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■we nat'jrally consider as an equitable tiling, suppoemg it 
done hy proper aulhoritj. Nor have we any more reason to 
compkin of it, with regard to the Author of nature, than 
of his not hajing given us other advantages, belonging to 
other orders of oreaturea. 

But the thing here insisted upon ie, that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credi- 
ble, by its being thronghoul uniform and of a piece 
with the general conduct of Providence towards us, in 
all other respects within the compass of our knowledge. 
Indeed, if mankind, considered m their natural capacity 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves, from 
their birth to their death in a settled stale of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought of 
their own ; or, if they were in no danger of being brought 
into mconveniencea and distress by carelessness, or the folly 
of passion; through bad example, the treachery of others, 
or the deceitful appearances of things ; were this our natur- 
al condition, then-it might seem Strange, and be some pre- 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it represents our 
future and more general interest, as not secure of course, 
but as depending upon our behaviour and requiring recollec- 
tion and self-government to obtain it. For it might be al- 
leged, ' What you say is our condition in one respect, is not 
in any wise of a sort with what we find, by experience, ouj 
condition is in another. Our whole present interest is secur- 
ed to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
should not our future interest, if we have any such, be so 
too V But since, on the contrary, thought and considera- 
tion, the voluntary denying ourselves many things which 
we desire, and a course of behaviour far hom being always 
agreeable to us, areabsolutely necessary to our acting even 
a common decent, and common prudent part, so as to pass 
with any satisfaction through the present world, and be re- 
ceived upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since tiiis is the 
case, aU presumption against self-denial and attention being 
nectMsary to secure out highest uiterest, is removed. Had 
B'e not experience, it might, perhaps, speciously be urged, 
that il is improbable any thing of hazard and danger should 
be put upon us by an infinite Being, when every thing 
which is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in error, confusion, and misery, is now already 
certain in bia forelinowledge. And, indeed, why any thivig 
of hazard and danger should be put upon such frail creatures 
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aa we are, may well be thought a difficulty in speculation ; 
and cannot but be so, till we Icnow the whole, or, however, 
much more of the case. But still the constitution of nature 
is as it is. Our happiness and misery arc trusted to our 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somerwhat, and, in 
tnany circumstances, a great deal too, is put upon ua, either to 
ilo, or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various miseries 
of life, which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are in- 
stances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, just as con- 
tingent and undetermined as their conduct, and left to be 
determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying temjv 
taliona, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to out 
general interest, under the moral government of God ; and 
they show, that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the general analo- 
gy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in 
danger of miscarrying, in different degrees as to this inter- 
est, by our neglecting to act the proper p b 1 oin ua 
in that capacity. For we have a pre der 

the government of God which we exp i pon 

earth. And this interest, as it is not fore i pon nei- 

ther is it offered to our t^cceptance, but q u n ; 

in such sort, as that we are in dang f g by 

means of temptations to neglect or act y to it , and 

without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It 
}s then perfectly credible, that this may be our case with 
T«spect to that chief and final good which religion proposes 
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CHAPTER V. 

(y a Stale of Probation, as in/ended for Moral DUdplme and 
Improvement. 

Prom the consideration of our being m a probation-state, 
of so mupli difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the ques- 
tion, how we came to be placed in it ? But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found involved in insuperable diffi- 
culties. For, though some of these difficulties would be 
iessened by observing, that all wickedness, is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries of 
life have apparent good effects, yet when we consider other 
circumstances belonging to both, and what must be the con- 
sequence of the former in a life to come, it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this matter ; the 
whole reasons of our being alloted a condition, out of which 
so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, would 
ill fact arisij. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, 
not only to find out, hut even to understand, the whole ac- 
count of this ; or, though we should be supposed capable of 
understanding it, yet, whether it would be of service or pre- 
judice to us to bo informed of it, is impossible to say, But 
as our present condition can in no wise bu shown inconsis- 
tent with tlie perfect moral government of God ; so reli- 
gion leaches us we are placed in it, that we might qualify 
ourselves, by" the praclieo of virtue, for another state, whitdi 
is to follow it. And this, though but a partial answer,. a 
very partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet 
is a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of real, 
and of the utmost importance to us to have answered — thff 
bquiry. What is our business here 1 The known end, then, 
why we are placed in a state of so much affliction, hazard, 
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an^ difficulty, ia, owr iniprovement in virtue and piely, aa 
" e requisite qualification for a future state of secuiiiy und 



Now, the beginning of life, considered as an educatioH for 
mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
eight, analogous to this our trial for a future one ; the for- 
mer being, in our temporal capacity, what the latter is in 
our religious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, wi!l 
more distinctly show the extent and force of the analogy bf- 
tween them ; and the credibility, which arises from hence, 
as well aa from the nature of the thing, that the present 
life was intended to be a state of discipUne for a future. one. 

I, Every species of creature is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come hiio.the rio- 
tion of such state, or parljeuiar way of life, and are constitu 
ent parts of it. ' Change a man's capacities or character to 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, 
and he would be altogether incapable of a human course of 
fife and human happiness; as incapable, as if, Iris nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a world where he 
had no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appe- 
tites, passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is set 
over against another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Oui 
nature cOTresponds to our external condition. Without thia 
correspondence, there would be no possibility of any eueh 
thing as human life and human happiness ; which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature and condi- 
tion jointly i meaning by human Ufe, not Iwing in the liter- 
al sense, but the whole complex notion commonly under- 
stood by those words. So that, without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of it ; 
in like manner as there must be some, without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of life. Now, 

n. The constitution of human creatures, anH indeed of 
all creatures which come under oar notice, is si;ch, as that 
they are capable of naturally becoming quahfied for states 
of life, for which they wore ottce wholly unquahfied. In 
imagination we may indeed conceive of creatures, oa inca- 
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pable of having any of their fiiculties naturally enlarged, ot 
as being anaijle naturally to acquire any new qualifications ; 
but the faculties of every species known lo us are made for 
enlargeiaent, for acquirements of experieiice and habits. 
We find ourselves, in particular, endued with capacities, not 
only of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and knowledge by 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and of hav- 
ing different momentary impressions made upon us, but of 
getting a new faciUty in any kind of action, and of settled 
alterations in our temper or character. The power of the 
two last is the power of habits. But neither ihe perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though ab- 
solutely necessary lo the forming of them. However, ap- 
prehension, reason, memory, which are the capacities ' of 
acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word habit is appUcable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how fat the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shallnot in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
'.ar kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed to i(. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service.in 
our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. There are 
habits of perception and habits of action. An instance 
of the former, is our constant and even involuntary readi- 
ness in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning 
magnitudes and distances, so as lo substitute judgment in 
the room of SMisatioh, imperceptibly to ourselves. And it 
seems as if all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our 
readiness in understanding languages upon sight, or hearing 
(3" words. And our readinessSn speaking and writing thom 
is an instance of the latter, of active habits. For distinct- 
ness, we may consider habits as belonging to the body, 
or ihe mind, and the latter will be explained by the former. 
Under the former are comprehended all bodily activities or 
motions, whether graceful or .unbecoming, which are owing 
to use ; imder the latter, general habits of life and conduct 
suclr as those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person ; those of veracity, justice, and 
charity ; those of attention, industry, self-government, envy, 
revenge. And habits of this latter kind seem produced % 
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repeated acts, as well as the former. And in like manner, 
as habits belonging to the body are produced by external 
ads, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertions of 
inward practical principles ; i. e. by carrying them into act, 
or acting upon them, the principles of obedience, of veraci- 
ty, justice, and charity. Nor can those habits be formed by 
any externa! course of action, otherwise than as it proceeds 
from these principles ; because it is only these inward princi- 
ples exerted, whichareEtrictlyacisof obedience, of veracity, 
of justice, and of charity. So, like wi.'se, habits of atteniion, in- 
dustry, self-government, are, in the same manner, acquired 
by exercise ; and habits (rfenvy and revenge by indulgence, 
whetherin outward act or in thought and intention i. e. in- 
ward act; for such intention is an act. Resolutions to 
do well are properly acts : and endeavouring to enforce 
upon our own minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it which a man really hag 
himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, may aiid wili 
contribute towards forming good habits. But, going over 
the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
ing fine pictures of it, this is so far from necessarily or cer- 
tainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus erft- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the miud in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible, e. e. form 
a habit of insensibility to all moral consideraiioDs. For, 
from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being' 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through 
the mind, are felt less serrsibly ; being accustomed to danger, 
begets intrepidity, *. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens iho 
passion of pity ; to instances of others' mortality, lessena 
the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these two 
observations together, that practical habits are formed -and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impressiona 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must follow, 
that active habits may be gradually forming and strength- 
ening, by a course of acting upqn such and such motives 
and excitements, whilst these motives and excitementB, 
themselves are, by proportionable degrees, growing less sen- 
sible; i, e. are continually Ifess and less sensibly felt, even 
aa the active habits strengthen. And experience coniirma 
this ; for active principles, at the very time that ihey ara 
leea fively in perception than they were, are found to" be 
some how wrought more thoroughly into the temper amj 
character, and become more effectual in influeacing o>a 
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practice. The three things just mentioned may afford jn- 
Btances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement 
of passive fear, and aciive caution ; and, by being inured to 
danger, habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the 
same time that the former gradually lessens. Perception 
of distress in others is a natural excitement, passively to 
pity, and actively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and reheve distressed persons, and he 
cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the va- 
ricus miseries of life, with which he must become acquain- 
leH ; when yet, at the same time, benevolence, considered 
not as a passion, but as a practical principal of action, will 
srrengthen ; and, whilst he passively compassionates the 
distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to 
assist and befriend them. So also at the same lime that the 
daily instances of men's dying atomid us give us daily a 
less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own 
mortality, such instances greatly contribute to the strcngih- 
eniniT a practical regard to ii in serious men ; i. e. lo forming 
a habit of acting wilh a constant view (o it. And thia 
seems again further to show, that passive impresEipna made 
upon our minds by admonilion, experience, esaniple, though 
ihey may have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, to- 
wards forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of aciion ; 
and that it is, not being affected so and so, but acting, which 
forms those habilB ; only it must be always retnembered, 
that real endeavours to enforce good impressions upon our- 
selves, are a species of virtuous action. Nor do we know 
how far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
should l>e wrought in us at once equivalent to habits, i. e. 
what is wrought by use and exercise. However, the thing 
insisted upon is, not what may be possible, but what is in fact 
the appointment of nature, which is, that active habits are 
to be formed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradu- 
al as to be imperceptible of its steps ; it may be hard to ex- 
plain the faculty by which we are capable of habits, ihroughr 
out its several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so as 
to distinguish it from all others in our mind ; and it seems as 
if contrary effects were to be ascribed to it. But the thing 
in general, that our nature is formed to yield, in some such 
tnanner as this, to use and exercise, is matter of certain ex- 
porience. 
Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action 
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we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and olien 
pleasure in it. The inclination? which rendered us averse 
to it grow weaker ; the difficuliiea in it, not only the im- 
aginary, hut 'the real ones, lessen ; the reasons for it offer 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; 
and the least glimpse of them ia sufficient to make iia go 
on in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as Fclalivelj, with regard 
to contrary principles ; which, by being accustomed to sub- 
mit, do so habitually, and of couree. And thus a new cha- 
racter, in several respects, may be formed ; and many habi- 
tudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature direoia 
us to acquire. ■ 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should never have 
had these capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge and habits, had they not been necessaiy, and in- 
tended to be made use of. And, accordingly, we find them 
BO necessary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that which was the end, for 
which we were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
only I the employments and satisfactions of our mature 
state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, much less at 
once, for this mature state of Jife. Even maturity of under- 
standing and bodily strength are not only arrived to gradu- 
ally, but are also very much owing to the continued exer- 
cise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But if 
we suppose a person brought into the world with both these 
in maturity, as far as tliis is conceivable, he would plainly 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age, as 
an idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with astoa- 
iahment, and apprehension, and curiosity, and suspense ; 
nor can one guess how long it would be before he would be 
familiarized to himself, and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. -It may be questioned 
too, whether the natural information of his sight and hear- 
ing would be of any manner of use at all to him in acting, 
before experience. And it seems that men would be strangc- 
y headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert them- 
snlvea with an impetuosity which would render society in- 
supportable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, some 
aptitude, and readiness in- restraining themselves, and coin- 
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OBaling their sense of ihings. Want of every thing of this 
kind which, is learned, would render a man as incapable ot 
society as want of langTjage would; or as his natural 
ignorance of any of the particular employments of life, would 
render him incapable of providing himself with the com* 
mon conveniences or supplying the necessary wants of it. 
Ja these respects, and probably in many more, of which we 
have no particular notion, mankind is left by nature an un- 
formed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, 
before the acquiiement of knowledge, experience, and 
habile, for that mature state of life, which was the end of 
his creation, considering him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of sup- 
plying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, experi- 
ence, and habits ; so, likewise, we are placed in a condition, 
in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children, ftom their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have 
a future part ; and learning somewhat or other, necessary 
to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self-gbv- 
ernment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare ihem for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What passes 
before their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives them ex- 
perience, caution against treachery and deceit, together with 
numberless little rules of action and conduct, which we could 
not live without, and which are learned so insensibly and so 
perfectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; rhough they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise : as much so as 
language, or knowledge in particular business, or the qualifi- 
cation sand behaviour belonging to the several ranks and pro- 
fes'jions. Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
and is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
mature hfe. We are much assisted in it by example, in- 
struction, and the caic of others ; but a great deal is left to 
'ourselves to do. And of this, as part is done easUy and of 
course, so part requires diligence and cate, the voluntary 
foregoing many things which we desire, and setting our- 
selves to what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For that labor and industry 
which the station of so many absolutely requires, they would 
be greatly unquaUfied for in maturity, as those in' other sta- 
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lions -would be for any other sorts of application, if both -were 
not accustomed to them in their youih. And according as 
persons behave themselves, in the general oduca-tion which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to parti- 
cular employments, their character is formed, and made ap- 
pear ; they recommend themselves more or less ; and are 
capable of, and placed in, different stations in the society of 
(fiaiikind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as an im- 
portant opportunity, which natare puts into our hands, and 
■which, when lost, is rot to be recovered. And our being 
placed in a state of discipline ihroug-hout, this life, for another 
world, J3 a providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind as our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood, for mature age. Our condition in both rt 
is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended under oi 
the same general law of nature. 

And if we are not able at all to discern, how or in what 
way the present life could be our preparation for another, 
this would be no objection against the credibilily of its being 
so. For we do not discern how food and sleep contribute 
to the growth of the body, nor could have any thought that 
they would, before we had experience. Nor do children at 
ftU think, on the one hand, that the sports and exercises, to 
which they are so much addicted, contribute to their health 
and growth ; nor, on the other, of the necessity which thoit 
is for their being restrained in them ; nor are they capable 
of understanding tho use of many parts of discipline, which 
Devertheless they must be made to go through, in order to 
qualify them for the business of mature age. Were we not 
able, then, to discover in what respect the present life could 
form us for a future one, yet nothing would bo more sup- 
posiblo than that it might; in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence. And this, for aught I see, 
might reasonably be'said, even though we should not take 
in the consideration of God's moral government o.-er the 
wrorld. But, 

IV. -Take in this consideration, and consequently, that 
the character of virtue and piety is a necessary quahfication 
' for the future state, and then we may distinctly see how, 
and in what respects, the present hfe may be a preparation for 
it ; since wc wanl, and arc capable of improvemenl in that chae- 
acta; bj/ moral and religious habits; B-ai' the present life ts iU 
to be a stale of discipline for sttch improvem^t ; hi like manner, 
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as we have alceady observed, how, and in what respects, 
infancy, childhood, and j'onih, are a necessary prepaiaiion, 
mid a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the 
thought of a soUtary inactive stale hereafter, but, if we judge 
at fill from the analogy of nature, we must suppose, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account of i", that it will be a communi- 
'.y. And there is no shadow of anything unreasonable in 
conceiving, though there he no analogy for it, that this com- 
iin-nily will be, as the Scripture represents it, under the 
more immediate, or, if such an expression may he used, the 
more sensible government of God. Nor is our ignorance, 
what will be the employments of this happy communily, 
nor our consequent ignorance, what particular scope or oc- 
casion there will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, and 
charity, amongst the members of it with regard to each 
other, any proof that there wjU be no sphere of exercise for 
those virtues. Much less, if that were possible, is oui igno- 
rance any proof that there will be no occasion fof that frame 
of mind, or character, which is formed by the daily practice 
of those particular virtues here, and which is a result ii:om 
it. This at least must be owned in genera^ that as the go- 
vernment established in the universe is moral, the clmracter 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the con- 
dition of our happiness, at the qtialification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning our natu- 
ral power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are capable of 
moral improvement by discipline. And bow greatly we 
want it, need not be proved to any one who is acquainted 
with the great wickedness of mankind, or even with thosa 
imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is not 
perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the occa- 
sions which human creatures have for discipline, to improve 
in them this character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up 
higher than to excess in the passions, by indulgence and 
habits of vice. . Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, 
from the very constitution of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating from what is 
right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits for a se- 
curity against this danger. For, together with the general 
principal of moral understanding, we have in our inward 
frame various affections' towards particular external objecla. 
These affections are naturally, and of right, subject to tha 
government of the moral princiole, aa to the occasions upon 
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which they may be gtatified, as to the times, Jegrees, and 
manner, in which the objects of them cnay be pursued ; but 
then the principle of vutue can neither excite them, nor pre- 
vent their being excited. On the contrary, they are natu- 
rally felt, when the objects of them are present to the mind, 
not only before all consideration whether they can he oh- 
tained by lawful rneana, but after it is found they camiot. 
Tor the natural 6bjects of affection continue so ; the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and pleasures of Ufe, remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently ; nay, 
though they cannot possibly be obtained at all. And when 
the objects of any affection whatever cannot be obtained 
without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affention, though its being excited, and its continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and necessa- 
ry, yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- 
cUne persons to venture upon such- unlawful means, and 
therefore must be conceived as putting them in some danger 
of it. Now, what is the general security against this dan- 
ger, against their actually deviating from right ? as the 
danger is, so also must the security be, firom within, from the 
practical principle of virtue.* And the strengthening ot 
improving this principle, considered as practical, or as a, 
principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase the se- 
curity against it. And this moral principle is capable of 
improvement, by proper discipline and exercise ; by recol- 
lecting the practical impressions which example and expe- 
rience have made upon us ; and, instead of following humor 
and mere inclination, by continually attending to the'equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be.it in 



3)on them greater uneasiness, upon the whoJe, ckiii satjs&ctioti, it is coQ- 
Uaiy to proKot experience to say, that thiEEensc ofiiilL'i««t is sufficient (o 
restrain Ibem from thus indulging theoiEelves. And if by a eense qf ^ 
terest is meant, a practical i^atd to wlial is upon tlie whole our liapia- 
ness, this ia not only coincident ^ith the principle of virtue or moral recti- 
tude, but is a part id' the id (« itseir. And it is evident Ibis reasonable self- 
loYB wants to be improved, as really as any prindple in our nature. For 
wo daily see it ovecjnalclicc], not only by Ihe more boisterous passions, but 
by cariosity, ahainc, love of iuiilation, by any thin^, even indolence i espe- 
daliy if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which is tho eodol 
such self-love, be at a distance. So greatly are profligate men mistaken, 
when they affirm they are wliolly governed by interesledncss and self-love 
And so little cause is there for moralists to disclaim this prininple. 
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greater oi less matters, and accustoming ourselves always 
to act upcn it, as being itself the just and natural motive of 
action; and as this moral course of behaviour must neces- 
sarily, under divine government, be our final interest. Thus 
Ike principle of vv-ltte, improved into a habit, of which improve^ 
menl we are thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion to the 
strength of it, a security against the danger which fimte crea- 
litres are in, from the very nature of propension, or particular 
qfeetions. This way of putting the matter supposes parti- 
cular affections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
possible to avoid supposing. And if they do, we clearly 
see, that acquired habits of virtue and self-government may 
be necessary for the regulation of them. However, though 
we were not distinctly to take in this supposition, but to 
speak only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improve- 
ment in virtue ; and improvement in virtue must be advance- 
ment in happiness, if the government of the universe be moral. 
From these things we may observe, and it will ftirther 
show this our natural and original need of being improved 
by discipline, how it comes to pass, that creattires, made up- 
right, fall ; and that those who preserve their uprightness, 
by so doing, raise themselves to a more secure state of vir 
tue. To say that the former is accounted for by the nature 
of liberty, is to say no more than that an event's actually 
hapjjcning is accounted for by a mere possibility of its hap- 
pening. But it seems distinctly conceivable from the very 
nature of particular jiffections or propensions. For, sup- 
pose creatuies intended for such a particular state of life, 
for which such propensions were necessary ; suppose them, 
endued with such propensions, together with moral under- 
standing, as weU including a ptactical sense of virtue as a 
speculative perception of it ; and that all these several prin- 
ciples, both natural and -moral, forming an inward constitU' 
tion of mind, were in the most exact proportion possible, t. e. 
in a proportion the most exactly adapted to their intended 
state of life ; such creatures would be made upright, or finite- 
ly perfect. Now, particular propensions; from their very 
nature, must be felt, the objects of them being present, though 
ihey cannot, be gratified at all, or not wi'.h the allowance of 
the moral principle. But if they can be gratified wiihoui 
its allowance, or by contradicting it, then they iiiusi be cOBi- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a degree stjaVt!*; 
vol fiomo l^dency, to induce persons to such forbiddsn 
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gratification. Tbis tendency, in some one particular pro- 
pension, ratiy be increased, by tlie greater frequenr.y of oc- 
casions naturally exciting it, than of occasions exciting 
others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden cir- 
cumstances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong 
tendency, and may increase it further, till, peculiar coa3ec- 
turCa perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger ol 
deviating ftom right, ends ia actual deviation from it ; a dan- 
ger necessarily arising from the very nature of propension, 
and which, therefore, conld not have been prevented, though 
it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. The 
case would be, as if we werR to suppose a straight path 
marked out for a person, in which such a degree of attenlion 
would keep him steadj' ; but if he would not attend in this 
degree, any one of a thousand objects catching his eye, might 
lead him out of it. Now, it is impossible to say, how much 
even the first full overt act of irregularity might disorder the 
inward constitution, unsettle the adjustments, and alter the 
proportions which formed it, and in whieh the uprightnesa 
of its make consisted. But repetition of irregularities would 
produce habits ; and thus the constitution would be spoiled, 
and crealures, made upright, become corrupt and depraved 
in their settled character, propottionably to their repeated 
inegularities in occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and raised themselves to a 
higher and more secure state of virtue, by the contrary be- 
haviour, by steadily following the moral principle, supposed 
to be one part of their nature, and thus notwithstanding that 
unavoidable danger of defection, which necessarily arose 
from propension, the other part of it, For, by thus preserv- 
ing their integrity for some time, their danger would lessen, 
since propcnsions, by being inured to submit, would do it 
more easily and of course ; and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase, since the moral principle 
would gain additional strength by exercise ; both which 
things are implied in the notion of virtuous habits. Thus, 
then, vicious indulgence is not only crinjinal in itself, but also 
depraves the inward constitution and dharacter. And vir- 
tuous self government,is not only right-in itself, but also ini- 
proves the inward constitution or chai'acter ; and may im- 
prove it to such a degree, that though we should suppose it 
impossible for particular affections to be absolutely coinci- 
dent with the moral principle, and consequently should al- 
low that such creatures as have been above supposed WOuM 
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for ever remain defectible ; yet their danger of actually do. 
viating from right may be almost infinitely lessened, and 
they fully fortified against what remains of it ; if that may 
be called danger, against which there is an adequate effec- 
tual security. But still, this their higher perfection may 
continue to consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of 
discipline, and this their more complete security remain to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, that 
cieatures without blemish, as they came out of the hands 
of God, may be in danger of going wrong, and so may stand 
in need of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. That 
which is the ground'of their danger, or their want' of securi- 
ty, may be considered as a deficiency in them, to which vir- 
tuous habits are the natural supply. And as they are nat- 
urally capable of being raised and improved by discipline, it 
may be a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circumstances wiih an eye to it ; in circumstances peou- 
harly fitted to be, to them, a state of diecipline for their im- 
provement in virtue. 

But how much more strong must this hold with respect to 
those who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from their 
original rectitude, and whose passions are-^ecome excessive 
by repeated violations of their inward constitution t Up- 
right creatures may M^ant to be improved ; depraved crea- 
tures want to be renewed. Education and discipline, which 
may be in aU degrees and sorts of gentleness and of severi- 
ty, is expedient for those ; but must be absolutely necessary 
for these. For these, diciplme, of the severer sort too, and 
in the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in order to 
wear out vicious habits ; to recover their primitive strength 
of self-government, which indulgence must have weakened; 
to repair, as well as raise into a habit, the moral principle, in 
order to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous happiness.- 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clearly see, 
that the present world is peculiarly jit to be a state of disci- 
pline for this purpose, to such as will set themselves to mend 
and improve. For, the various temptations with which we 
are surrounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
ness ; having been in many instances led wrong ourselves ; 
the great viciousness of the world ; the infinite disordera 
consequent upon it ; our being made acquainted with pain 
and sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the 
eight of it in others ; these things, though some of them may 
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indeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, yel, when du- 
ly reflected upon, have all of them a direct tendency to bring 
U3 to a settled moderation and reasonableness of temper ; tha 
contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to that unre 
Btrained self-will, and violent bent to follow present inclina 
tion, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. Such 
experience, as the present state affords, of the frailty of our 
nature, of the boundless extravagance of ungovemed pas- 
sion, of the power which an infinite Being has over us, by 
the various capacities of misery which he has given os ; in 
short, that kjnd and degree of experience which the present 
state affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as to 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, of 
creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and becom- 
ing vicious, and wretched ; hath a tendency to give a prac- 
tical sense of things very different from a mere speculative 
knowledge, that we are hable to vice, and capable of misery. 
And who knows, whether the security of creatures in the 
highest and most settled state of perfection, may not, in part, 
arise from their having had such a sense of things as this, 
formed, and habitually fixed within them, in some state of 
probation? And passing through the present world with 
that moral attention which is necessary to the acting a right 
part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this sort up- 
on our minds. But to be a httlo more distinct : allurements 
to what is wrong ; difficulties in the discharge of our duty j 
our not being able to act a uniform right part without soma 
thought and care ; and the opportunities which we have, or 
imagine wo have, of avoiding what we dislike, or obtaining 
what we de^re, by unlawful means, when we either cannot 
do it at all, or at least not so easily, by lawful ones ; these 
things, i. e. the snares and temptations office, are what ren- 
der the present world pecuBarly fit lo be a state of discipline 
to those who will preserve their integrity ; because they ren- 
der being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial of ou( 
passions, necessary in order to that end. And the exercise 
of such particular recollection, intention of mind, and ^elf- 
government, in the practice of virtue, has, from the make of 
our nature, a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, ae 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a 
more intense exercise of the virtuous principle ; or a more 
constant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted into -act 
Thus, suppose a person to know himself to be in particular 
danger, fbr some time, of doing any thing wrong, which yet- 
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he fu]]j resolves not to do, continued recollection, and kee|j- 
ing upon hia guard, in order to make good his resolution, is 
a continued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree, 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and weak, had the temptation been SO. It w 
indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential to vir- 
tue and piety ; but it would have been nearer the truth, 
though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, that it is es- 
sential to discipline and improvement. For, though, actions 
materially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but are 
perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, may possi- 
bly be done only from these particular inchnations, and so 
may not he any exercise of the principle of virtue, i. e. not 
be virtuous actions at all ; yet, on the contrary, they may he 
an exercise of that principle, and, when they are, they have 
a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. But when 
the exercise of the virtuous principle is more continued, of- 
tener repealed, and more intense, as it must be in circum- 
stances of danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and in any degree, this tendency is increased proportionably. 
and a more confirmerl habit isthe consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how far it 
may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, nor 
our bodily strength, can be improved beyond such a degree ; 
and both may be over-wrought. Possibly there may be 
somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral char- 
acter ; which is scarce worth considering, . And I mention 
it only, lest it should come into some persons thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregoing observations, which per- 
haps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not. 
And theremay be several other exceptions. Obs"ervationa 
of this kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
every case. It is enough that they hold in general. And 
these plainly hold so far, as that from them may be seen dis- 
tinctly, which is all that is intended by them, that the pxe- 
tent world is peculiarly Jit to be a stale of discipline for our im- 
provetnenl in virtue and piety ; in the same sense as some 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be 
Bure of such persons as will not, but of such as will, set 
themselves to them, are fit to form the mind to habits of 



Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, in event, 
a discipline of virtue to the generality of men, that, on the 
contrary, they seem to make it a discipline of vice. And 
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S3 of the world is, in different ways, the great 
temptation, which ren'iers it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole dGcasion of mankind being placed in such a state aa 
[he present, is not pretended to be accounted for. That 
which appears amidst thu general corruption is, that there 
are some persons, who, having; wiihin them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow !he notices of 
virtue and religion, be they more clear or more obscure, 
which are.afforded them ; and that the present world is, not 
only an CKcrcise of virtue in these persona, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many, even to the generality, i. e. that 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged as 
a proof that it was not intended for moral discipline, by any 
who at ail observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
merous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
are adapted and put in the way, to improve to such a point 
or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the great- 
est part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
aj^ear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds and bo- 
dies which do attain to that point of maturity and perfection, 
answer the end for which they were really designed by na- 
ture ; and therefore that nature designed them for such per- 
fection. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not to the 
present purpose, that the appearance of such an amazing 
wasle in nature, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by 
foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves, t. e. by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may be 
objected, in another way, that so far as a course of beha- 
viour, materially virtuous, proceeds fi'om hope and fear, so 
fer it is only a discipline and strenglhening of self-love. But 
diing what God commands, because he commands it, is 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a con- 
■tani regard to veracity, jusiipo, and charity, may fonndia 
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linct habits of these particular virtues, and will certainly 
form habits of self-g;ovomment, and of denying our mclina- 
(ions, whenever veracity, justice, or chaiity requires it. Nor 
is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
eome affect to distinguish in this cnse, in order to depreciate 
all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, jus- 
tice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and to our own 
chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but each of 
ihcm isj in itself, a just and natural motive or principle of 
action. And he who begins a good life from any one o* 
thfjra. and perseveres in it, as he has already in some degree, 
so he cannot fail of becoming more and more of that cha- 
racter, which is correspondent to the constitution of nature 
as mora!, and to the relation which God stands in to us aa 
moral governor of it ; nor, consequently, can he fail of ob- 
tainmg that happiness, which this conslitulion and relatioD 
necessarily siippcraes connected with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the active princi- 
ple of virtue and obedience to God's commands, are'apphca- 
ble to passive submission or resignation to his wiU ; which 
is another essettliai part of a right character, connected with 
the former, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing but aflhctions can 
give occasion for or require this virtue ; chat it can have no 
respect to, nor be any way necessary to qualify for a state 
of perfect happiness ; but it is not experience which can 
make us tliink thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing sup- 
posed desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and tinboun- 
ded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a source 
of discontent as any thing in our external condition. It is 
indeed true, that there can be no scope for patience, when 
sorrow shall be no more ; but there may be need of a tem- 
per of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
For, though self-love, considered merely as an active princi- 
ple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be 
uniformly coincident with the principle of obedience to God'a 
commands, our interest being rightly understood ; because 
this obedience, and the pureuit of our own chief interest, 
must be, in every case, one and the same thing ; yct.it may 
be questioned, whether self-loA"*, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolute and imiformly coincident Vith the will of 
God, any more than particular affection can j coinddent in 
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such sort, B.B not to be liable to be excited upon occasions, 
and in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently with 
the constitution of things, or the divine appointments. So 
that habits of resignation may, upon this account, be requi- 
site for all creatures ; habits, t say, which signify what is 
formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious, that 
both self love and particular affeclions in human crealurea, 
considered only as passive feelings, distort and rend the 
mind, and therefore stand in need of discipline. Now, deni- 
al of those particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's wil! has a tendency to moderate 
them, and seems also to have a tendency to habituate the 
mind to be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness 
which is alloted to us, f e. to moderate self love. But the 
proper discipline for resignation is affliction. For a right 
behaviour under that ti^nl, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view in which religion teaches us to consi- 
der it, as from the hand of God ; receiving it as what he 
appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his world and under 
his government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission ; and such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character 
in us which answers to his sovereignty, and which absolute- 
ly belongs to the condition of our being, as dependent crea- 
tures. Nor can it be said, that this is only breaking the 
mind to a submission to mere power, for mere power may 
be accidental, and precarious, and usurped ; but it is form- 
ing within ourselves ihe temper of resignation to his right- 
ful authority, who is, by nature, supreme over all. 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifica- 
tions, are necessary for a mature state of life in ihe present 
world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but has put 
it upon us in great part to acquire, in our progress from one 
stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age ; put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of doing 
it and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition 
fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition iu 
the present world, as in a stale of moral discipline for anoth- 
er. It is in vain, then, to object against the credibilify of 
the present life being intended for this purpose, that aSl the 
trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanying such 
disciphne might have been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters which we tvcre to he. 
Tar we ftxperience, that lehai we were to be, was to be the 
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effect of tukat we would do ; and that the general conduct of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us 
ca pahle jf going through them, and to put it upon ue to do 
so Acquirements of our own experience and habits, are 
the natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against 
ttur dangers ; since it is as plainly natiiral to set oiu"selves to 
acquire the qualifications as thii external things which we 
stand in need of. In particularj'it 11 as plamly a general 
law of naturej that we should, with regard to our temporal 
interest, form Mid cultivate practical piinciples within ua, 
by attention, use, and discipline, as any tbuig whatever is a 
natural law; chiefly in the begining of life,hul also through 
out, the whole couree of it. And the alternative is left to 
our choice, either to improve ourselves and better our condi- 
Uon, OF, in default of such improvepent, to remain deficient 
and wretched. It is therefore perfectly credible, from the 
analogy of nature, that ihe same may be our case, with re- 
spect to the happiness of a future state and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied in the 
present world being a state of probation, that it ia a thea- 
tre of action for the manifestation of persons' characters, 
with respect to a future one ; not, to be sure, to an all-know- 
ing Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This may, 
perhaps, be only a consequence of our being in a stale of 
probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossi- 
ble tbat men's showing and making manifest what is in their 
heart, what their real cbaiactor is, may have respect to a 
future life, in ways and manners which we are not acqtiain- 
ted with ; particularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
nature does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and of 
its being . Icnown to the creation, by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of. But not to enter upon any con- 
jeotural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of persons' characters contributes very much, 
in various ways, to the carrying on a great part of that gene- 
ral course of nature respecting mankind, which comes un- 
der our observation at present. I shall only add, that pro- 
biition, in both these senses, as well as in that ireaied of in 
tile foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government ; 
since by persons' behaviour under it, their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and if they behave well, improved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the opinion of Keeessity, considered as infiuendng 
Practice. 

Throdghout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that the 
condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this 
■world only, and under the government of God which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to our condition, as design- 
ed for another world, or under that farther government which 
religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fatalist 
must, that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcilable 
with the former, there immediately arises a question in the 
way of analogy ; whether he mast not also own it to be 
reconcilable with the latter, i. e. with the system of religion 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, will observe, 
that the question now before us, is not absolute, whether the 
opinion of fate be reconcilable with religion ; but hypotheti- 
cal, whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable with 
the constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with reli- 
gion also ? or, what pretence a fatalist, — not other persons, 
but a fatalist — has ' to conclude, from his opinion, that there 
can be no such thing as religion t And as ihe puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from arguing upon 
so absurd a supposition as that of univeisal nec^sity, will, 
I fear, easily be seen, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has- been all along taken for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 
or natural Governor of the world ; and since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, ftom the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such necessi- 
ty will itself account for the origin and preaervalion of all 
drings, it is rcquiaiie that ihis objeciion be distinctly answerf 
ed ; or that it be shown, that a fatality, supposed consistent 
with wdal we certainly experience, does not destroy the 
proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of natur^ b» 
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fore we pniceed to consider, whelher it destroys the proof of 
a mora] Governor of it, or of our being in a state of 
religion. 

Now when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole constitu- 
tion of nature, and the actions of men, that every thing and 
everymode and circumstance of every thing, is necesaary,and 
could not possibly have been otherwise, it is to be observed, 
that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting from certain principles, and to certain 
ends ; because all this is matter of undoubted experience, 
acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every mo- 
ment, be conscious of. And from hence it follows, that ne- 
cessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of the 
constitution of nature, and how things came to he and to eon~ 
tinue as they arc ; but only an account of this eircumstance 
relating to their origin and continuance, that they could not 
have been otherwise than they are and have been. The as- 
sertion, that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not an 
answer to the question. Whether the world came into being 
as it is by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not ; but 
to quite another question. Whether it came into being as it 
is, in that way and manner which we caO necessarily, or in 
that way and manner which we call freely. For, suppose 
farther, that one, who was a fetalist, and one, who kepi to 
his natural sense of things, and beUeved himself a free agent, 
were disputing together, and vindicating their respective 
opinions, and they should happen to instance in a house, 
they would agree that it was built by an architect. Their 
difFerence concerning necessity and freedom, would occasion 
no difference of judgment concerning this, but only concern- 
ing another matter, whether the architect built it necessaiily 
or freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to inquire, 
concerning the constitution of nature ; in a lax way of Speak- 
ing, one of them might say, it was by necessity, and the 
other by freedom ; but, if they had any meaning to their 
words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the former 
must at length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
would say ooe or more, acting by necessity ; for abstract no- 
tions can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to God a neces- 
eaxy existence, uncaused by any agent. For we find with, 
in ourselves the idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, 
impossible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. 
We seem to discern intuitively, that there must, and cannot 
but be, somewhat, external to ourselves,- answering this idea- 
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or the archetype of it. And from hence (for this ahan-acl, aa 
■much as anyother, implies a conerete) we conclude, that there 
ia, and cannot hut he, an infinite and immense eternal Being 
existing prior to all design contributing to his esiatence, and 
exclusive of it. And, from ihe scantiness of language, a 
manner of speaking has been introduced, that necessity is 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existence oi 
God. But it is not aliedged, nor can it he at all intended, 
that even/ thing exists as it does by this kind of necessity 
a necessity antecedent in nature to design ; it cannot, I say, 
be meant, that every thing exists- aa it does, hy this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts ; and particulaiiy, hecaoee 
it is admitted, that design in the actions of men, contiibutea 
to many alterations in nature. For, if any deny this, I shaU 
not pretend to reaaon with them. 

From these things it follows, fast, That when a fatalist 
asserts that every thing is by necessity, he must mean, by an 
agent acting necessarily ; he must, I say, mean this ; for I 
am very sensible he would not choose to mean it. And, 
secondly^ That the necessity, hy which such an agent is sup- 
posed to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. So 
that, were the system of fatality admittad, it would just as 
much account for the formation of the world, as for the struc- 
ture of a house, and no more. Necessity as ranch requires 
and supposes a necessary agent, as fireedom requires and 
supposes a free agent to he the former of the world. And 
the appearance of design and of final causes in the constitu- 
tion of natwe, as really prove this acting agent to be an in- 
telligenl designer, or to act from choice, upon the scheme of 
necessity, supposed possible, as upon that of freedom. 

It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity does not 
destroy the prorf, that there is an intelligent Author of nature 
andnatural Governor ofthe world, ihe present questionwhich 
the analogy before mentioned suggests, and which, I think, 
it will answer, is this i whether the ojrinion of neceasity, 
suppose Goiksistenl wilh p<»sibility, with the constitution of 
the world, and the natural government which we experi- 
ence exercised over it, destroys all reasonable ground of be- 
lief, that we are in a state of religion ; or whether that opm- 
ion be reconcilable with rehgion, with the system and the 
proof of it, 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from his 
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his youth up in his own principles ; that ihe cliilJ should ran- 
Bon upon them, and conclude, that since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or punkh- 
ed ; imagine him to eradicate the very pcrcoplions of blame 
tiad commendation out of his mind, by means of this system j 
to form his temper, and character, and behaviour to it ; and 
5rom it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, from 
Tasonable men, upon his coming abroad into the world, as 
Jie fatalist judges from this system, what he is to expect 
from the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state : 
I cannot forbear stopping here to ask, whether any one oi 
common sense would think fit, that a child should be put 
upon these speculations, and be left to apply Ihem to prac- 
tice 1 and a man has Jiiile pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of this kind. 
However, the child would doubtless be highly deUghted to 
find himself freed from the restraints of fear and shame, with 
which his play-fellows were fettered and embarrassed ; and 
highly conceiled in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his years. But conceit and vanity would be the least bad 
part of the influence which these principles must have, when 
thus reasoned and acted upon, during the course of his edu- 
cation. He must either be allowed to go on, and be the 
plague of aU about him, and himself too, even to his own 
destruction, or else correction must be continually made use 
of, to' supply the want of those natural perceptions of blame 
and commendation, which we have supposed to be removed, 
and to give him a practical impression of what he had rear 
soned liimseif out of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an 
accountable child, and to be punished for doing what he was 
forbid. It is therefore in reality impossible, but that the cor- 
rection which he must meet with, in the course of his edu- 
cation, must convince him, that if the scheme he. was in- 
structed in were not false, yet that he reasoned inconclusive- 
ly upon it, and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice 
and cOLnmon life ; as what the tatahst experiences of the 
condLict of Providence at present, ought in all reason, to con- 
vince him, that this scheme is misapplied, when applied to 
the subject of religion. But, supposing the child's tem- 
per cotdd remain stiU formed to the system, and his expecta- 
tion of ihe treatment he was to have in tlie world be regular 
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ted by it, ao &a to expect that no reaEonable man would blame 
or punish him for any thing which he should rfo, becausa 
he could not help doing it ; upon this supposition, it is manl- 
iest he would, upon his cotdng abroad into the world, be iq. 
=!upportabIe to society, and the treatment which ho wouH 
receive from it, would render it so to him ; and he eould not 
feil of doing somewhat very soon, for which he would be de- 
livered over into (he hands of civil justice : and thus, in the 
end, he would he convinced of the obligations he was under 
to hia wise instructer. Or suppose ihis scheme of feiality, 
in any other way, applied to practice, such practical appli- 
cation (rf it will he found equally absurd, equally fallacious 
m a practical sense. For instance, that if a man be destined 
to live such a lime, he ^all hve to it, though he take no 
care of his own preservation ; or if he be destined to die be 
fore that time, no care can prevent it ; therefore, all care 
ubout preserving (xae's life is to be' neglected : which is the 
fallacy instanced in by the ancients. Bui now, on the coa- 
trary, none of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from 
reasoning upon the supposition, that we are free ; but all 
such reasoning, with regard to the common affair's of life, is 
justified by experience. And, therefore, though it were ad- 
ipitted that this opinion of necessity were speculatively true, 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our experience reaches ; that is", to the whole of our present 
life. For, the constitution of the present world, and the con 
dition in which, we are actually placed, is as if we were free. 
And it may perhaps justiy be concluded, that since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, deiib&- 
ration, inclining oae way, determining, and at last doing aa 
we determine, is as if were free, therefore wo are so. But 
the thing here insisted upon is, that under the present na- 
tural government of the world, we find we are treated and 
dealt with asif we were free, prior to all consideration wheth- 
er wo are or not. "Were this opinion therefore, of necessity, 
admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact our condition 
and the natural course of things, that, whenever we apply 
it to Ufe and practice, this application of it always mjsleut^ 
us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, 
with regard to our present interest. And how can people 
think themselves so very secure then, that the same appli- 
cation of the same opinion may not mislead them also in 
some analogous tnarmer, with respect to a future, a more 
general, and more important interest 1 For, rehgion being 
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a practical subject, and the analogy of nature showing us, 
that we have not faculties to apply this (pinion, were it a 
true one, to practical aubjects ; "whenever We do apply it to 
the siibjetit of religion, and then conclude, that we aie free 
from its obligations, it ia plain this conclusion cannot be de- 
pended upon. There will still remain just reason to think, 
whatever appearances are, that we deceive ourselves ; in 
somewhat of a like manner as when people fancy thoy can 
draw contradictory conciuslona from the idea of infinity. 

From these tilings together, the attentive reader will see, 
it follows, that i^ upon supposition of freedom, the evidence 
of religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of 
necessity | because the notion of necessity is not applica- 
ble to practical subjects ; i. e. with respect to them, is as if 
it were not true. Nor doea this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon wliat is unreasonable. For, to pre- 
tend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical principles 
which the Author of our nature gave. us to act upon, and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to which 
our own short views, and even our experience, will show us 
it cannot be dependetl upon, — and such; at best, the subject 
of necessity must be, — this is vanity, conceit, and unrea- 
sonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find ^vithin ourselves a will 
and are conscious of a character. Now, if tliis, in us, bo 
reconcilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author 
of nature. And, besides, natural government and final 
causes imply a character and a will in the Governor and 
Designer ;* a will concerning the creatuies whom he gov- 
erns. The Author of nature, then, being certainly of some 
character or other; notwithstanding necessity, it is pvidonl 
this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular character 
of benevolence, veracity and justice, in him, which attri- 
butes are the fd.undation of religion, as with any other char- 
acter ; since we'find this necessity no more hinders men fi-om 
being benevolent -than cruel ; true, than faithless ; just, than 
unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For 
it is said indeed, that what, upon supjwsitioii of freedom, 
would be just punishment, upon supposition of necessity, 
becomes manifestly unjust ; because it is punishment infiic- 

in speakirg of men, wa 
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(ed for doing thai which persons could not avoid doing, Aa 
if the neceEsity, whinh. is supposed to destroy the injustice 
of murder, for instance, .■would not also destroy the injustice 
of punishing it. However, as little to the purpose aa ihia 
objection is in itself, it is very much to the purpose to observe 
from it, how the notions of justice and injustice remain, 
even whilat we endeavour to suppose them removed ; how 
they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there is not, 
perhaps, a man in the world, but would be ready to make 
this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal nficessity, if 
it be reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with that 
character in the Author of nature, which is the foundation 
of religion ; ' yet, does it not plainly desifoy the proof, thai 
he is of that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion V By no means. For we find, that happiness and 
misery are not our fate, in any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behaviour, but that they are the conse- 
quences of it,* We find G!od exercises the same kind of 
government over bs, with that which a father exercises over 
his children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning' liberty 
and necessity, it evidently appears to us, that veracity and 
justice must be the'natural rule and measure of exercising 
this authority, or government, to a Being, who can have no 
competitions, or interfering of interests, with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of Uberty, though we experience its 
truth, may be perplexed with difficulties v/hich run up into 
the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opinion of 
necessity seems to be the very basis upon which infidehty 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a' more parti- 
cular prpof of the obligations of religion, which may dis- 
tinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion. 

The proof, fi"om final causes, of an intelhgent Author of 
nature, is not affected by the opinion of necessity ; suppo. 
sing necessity a thing possible in itself, and reconcilable 
with the constitution of things. And it is a matter of fact, 
independent on this or any other speculation, that he gov* 
ems the world by the method of rewards and punish- 
ments jj and also that he hath given us a moral faculty, by 

•Chap. 2. 
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which we distinguish between actions, and approve some as 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as vicioua 
and of ili desert.* Now, this moral discernment imphes, in 
the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very pecu- 
liar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right of direc 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot depart 
from it without being self-condemned. f And that the dic- 
tates of this moral faculty, which are by nature a rule to 
us, are moreoyer the laws of God, law 3 in a sense includmg 
sanctions maybe thus proved. Consciousness of a rule ot 
fide of action, in creatures who aie capable of considering 
it as given them by theh Maker, not only raises immediately 
a sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following it, 
and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Au- 
thor of nature, given to cre^ures capable of looking upon 
it as such, is plainly a command from him ; and a command 
from him necessarily includes in it, at least, an impKcit pro- 
mise in case of obedience, or threatening, in case of disobe- 
dience. But then the sense of perception of good and ill 
desert.J which is contained in the moral discernm'fent, ren- 
ders the sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of government is to 
reward and punish actions, his having annexed to some 
actions an inseperable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For 
he must have given us this discernment and sense of things 
as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter ; that is by way 
of information beforehand, what we are finally to expect in 
his world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us ; and 
that, in the upshot and issue of things, happiness and mise- 
ry shall, in fact and event, be made to follow virtue pnd vice 
respectively ; as he has already, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from henco 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious worship, 
were it only to be considered as a means of preserving upon 
our minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
aecuring our obedience to it ; which yet is an extremely un« 
perfect view of that most important duty. 

* OisaortalloD 2. tSermon Sd at the Soils, 
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Now, I say, no objection ftom necessity can lie ag^aiiust 
this general proof of religion : none against the proposition 
reiisoned upon, that we have stich a moral faculty and dls- 
cemment ; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted : none 
against the conclusion ; because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will finally re- 
ward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here drawn, 
ftom its appearing to us fit that he should, but from its ap- 
pearing, that he has told us he taill. ■ And this he halh cer- 
tainly told tis, in the promise and threatening, which, it hatb 
been observed, the notion of a command implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert, which he has given us, more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is confir- 
med, aiid, in some degree, even verified, by other facts j by 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice ; and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious actions, as mischievous to society ; and also vicious 
actions, as such, in the strictest sense. So tliat the gene- 
ral proof of rehgion is unanswerably real, even upon the 
wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It na^ist likewise be observed fartLec, thai natural religion 
hath, besides Shis, an external evidence, which the docmna 
of necessity, if it could be true, would not affect. For, sup- 
pose a person, by the observations and reasoning above, oi 
by any other, convinced of the truth of religion ; that there 
is a God, who made the world, who is the moral Governor 
and Judge of mankind, and will^upon the whole, deal with 
every pan according to his works ; I say, suppose a person 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at ail of 

"However, lamferrraninlfinJmg todeny, that the will of God is ile. 
termined by what is fit, by the ri"ht and reason of Ihe casei thmijjh ono 
choOBOa to dedlne matters of sucn abitnict Bpeculation, and to speirf! with 
caution when oee does speak of them. Em if it be inteliigilile (o say, 
that it ia^ and reasonable for every me to consul his own liappinesM, - 
then ^fitness of aclKm, »r the ri^kt and ■rcamn ijf the case, is an inleliut 
Ue nmnner of apesMng. Anditscemaas inconeaivBl^e, to suppose IJoi 
to amrove one course of aetioo, or one cod, prarerable to anoiher, which 
yet ms acting at all from deagii implies that he does, without BitKHUdiig 
somewhfttpnorinthalenJ, tolc the ground of the preiirencBi as to sup 
pose him to diaxsm an absliact propotjlion to be true, without supposing 
eomewiiat prior in it to be the ground of the diseertunent. It ddth not, 
therefore, apprar, tiiat n]otal_ right is any more relative to perception Ihan 
•bstract truth is ; or that it is any nione improper to speidt of the fitncw 
»nd rightnesB of octiona and ends, as founded in the nature of things, thaa 
to apeak of abstract truth, as thua tbunded. 
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antit^nity or tho present state of mankind, it woiikl be nat- 
ural for Buch an ijne to be ioqiusiiivo, what was (he history 
of this system of doctrine ; at what time, and in whai man- 
lier, it came fiist into the world ; and whether it were believ- 
ed by any considerable part of it. And were be upon in- 
quiry to find, that a particular person, in a late age, fust of 
all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
were before wholly ignorant of it ; then though its evidence 
&om reason would ramain, there would be no additional pro- 
bability of its ti'uth, from the account of its discoveiy. But 
instead of this being the fact of the case, on the contrary, he 
would find what could not but afford him a very strong con- 
firmation of its truth : Firsl, Tltat somewhat of this system, 
with more or fewer additions and alterations, hath been.pro- 
fe.^sed in all ages and countries of which we have any cer- 
tain infyrraation relating to this matter. Secondly, That it 
iscertainhistoricalfact, sofaras wecan trace things up, that 
this whole system of belief, that there is one God, the Crea- 
tor and moral Governor of the work!, and that mankind is ia 
a stale of religion, was reeeii'ed ia the first ages. And, ikii'd- 
hj, Tliai as there is no hint or intimation in history, that this 
system was first reasoned out ; so there ia express historical 
or traditional evidence^ as ancient as history, that it waa 
taught first by revelation. Now, these things must be al- 
lowed to be of great weight. The first of them, general 
consent, shows this system to be conformable to the common 
sense of ihankind. The second, namely, that religion waa 
believed jn the, first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that tbere were then any snperstitious or false addi- 
ticnstoit, cannot but beafairiberconfirma;tion of its troth. For 
It is a proof of this aiternaiive ; either that it came mto tho 
world by relation, or that it is natmral, obvious, and forces it- 
self upon the mind. The former of these is the conclusion 
of learned mert. And whoever will consider, how ujiapi for 
speculation rude and uncultivated minds are, will, perhaps 
from hence alone, be strongly incHned to beheve it the trulii. 
And as it is shown in the second part * of this Treatise, that 
there is nothing ^f such peculiar presumption against -a reve- 
biion in the begining of the world, as there ia supposed to 
be against subsequent ones ; a sceptic could not, I think, 
^ve any account, which would' appear more probable even 
10 himself, <A the early pretences to revelaiion, than by sup- 

• Chap. % 
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posing some real original one, iroin whence they were copi- 
ed. And the third thing above mentioned, that there is ex. 
pteaa historical or tradiiioiial Evidence, as ancient as history, 
of the system of rehgion being taught matikind hy revelar' 
tioa ; this must be admitted as some degree of real proof, 
that it was so taught. For why should not the most ancient 
tradition be admitted as some additional proof of a fact, 
against whi'-i there is no presumption? And this proof is 
mentioned ^ere, because it has its weight to show, that reli- 
gion came into the world by tevelatiori prior to all considera- 
tion of the proper authority of any book supposed to con- 
tain it ; and even prior to ail consideration, whether the reve- 
lation itself be uncorruptly handed down and related, or 
mixed and darkened with fables. Thus the historical ac- 
count which we have, of the origin of religion, taking in all 
circumstances, is a real confirnmlion of its tvuih, no way af- 
fected by the opinion of necessity. And the, external evi- 
dence, even of natural religion, is by no means mcorssidera- 
ble. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recollec- 
ted af^er all proofe of virtue anil religion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reasons may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moml understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing against the 
reahty of our speculative or practical faculties of perception j 
against their being intended by nature to inform us iii the 
theory of things, and instruct «s how we are to behave, ana 
what we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour, — • 
Yet our Uablenees, in ihe degree we are liable, to prejudice 
and perversion, k a most serious admonition to us to be upon 
our guard, with respect to what is of such consequence, as 
our determinations concerning virtue and religion ; and par- 
ticularly, not to take custom, and fashion, and shght nolions 
of honor, or imaginations of present ease, use, and conveni- 
ence to mankind, for the, only moral rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from- the nature of tho 
thing, and the history of rehgion, amount, when taken to- 
gether, to a rcEil practical proof of it, not to be confuted j 
such a proof as, considering the intinite importance of tho 
thing, I apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 
reason, to infiuence the actions of men, who act upon 

* Diiseitation 3. 
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thought and reflection ; if k were admitted that there ia no 
proof of the contrary. But it may be said ; ' There are 
many pi'obabilitiea, which cannot indeed be confuted, i. e. 
shown to be no probabilities, and yet may be overballanced 
by greater probabilities on the other side ; much more by 
demonstration. And there is no occasion to object against 
paiticular arguments alleged for an opinioOj when the opin- 
ion itself may be clearly shown to be felse, without meddling 
wilh such arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
are. Now, the method of government by rewards and 
punishments, and especially rewarding and punishing good 
and ill (fesert, as such, respectively, m.ust go upon supposi- 
:ion, that we are free, and not necessary agents, And it is 
incredible, that the Author of nature, should govern us up- 
on a supposition as true, which he knows to be lalsc ; and 
therefore absurd to think, he will reward or punish us for our 
actions hereafter ; especially that he will do it under the 
notion, chat tiiey are of good or ill desert.' Here; then, the 
matter is brought to a point. And the answer to all this is 
full, and not be evaded; that the whole constitution and 
course of tilings, the whole analogy of providence .shows, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the coiichision from thia 
reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine 
of freedom, indeed, clearly shows where ; in supposing our- 
selves nece^ary, when in truth we are free agents. But, 
upon the -supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in taking 
for granted that it is incredible necessary agents should be 
rewarded and punished. But that, somehow or other, the 
conclusion now mentioned ia false, is. most ceitain. For it 
is fact, that God does govern even brute creatures by the 
method of rewards and punishments, in the nat\iial course 
of things. And men are rewarded and punisheS for their 
actions, punished for actions mischievous to society as bcmg 
BO, punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural in- 
stro mentality of each other, under the present conduct of 
Providence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the 
paasion of resentment, ami the rewards and punishments 
following from them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, i. e. &om the Author of nature ; these rewards 
and punishments, being naturally annexed to actions con- 
sidered as implying good intention and good desert, ill inten- 
tion and iil desert ; these natural rewards and punishments, 
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[ Bay, aio as much a contradiction to the conclusion above, 
and show its falsehood, as a more esaci and complete re- 
warding and punishing of a;ood and ill desert, as such. So 
that, if it be incredible that necessary agems eliould be thus 
rewarded and punished, then men are not necessary, b'lt 
fi'ee; since it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the sUppo- 
sition we have been arguing upon, it he insisted, that men 
are necessary agents, then there is nothing incredible in4he 
farther supposition of necessary agents being thus tewaid- 
ed and punished ; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a necessi- 
ty supposed possible, and reConciliible with, the constitution 
of lliings.-does in no sort prove, that theAuthor of natui-a 
will not, nor destroy the prOof that he \yill, finally and upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, render his creatuvea 
happy or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave 
well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words con- 
formable to the title of the chapter, the analogy of nature 
siiows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered as jnac- 
deal, is false. And if necessity, ujjon the supposition above 
mentioned, dgth not destroy the proof of natiiral religion, it 
evidently makes no aliemtion in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense 
to understand that general osseriion, that ihe opinion of ne- 
cessity is essentially destructive of all reUgion. Firsl, In a. 
practical sense ; that by ihis notion atheistical men pretend 
to satisfy and encourage iheraselves in vice, and jnstily to 
other? their disregard to all religion. And, Hecondly, In tho 
strictest sehse j that it is a contradiction to the whole consti- 
tution of nature, and to what we may every moment expe- 
rience in Ourgelves, and so overturns every thing. But by 
no means is this assertion to be understood, as if necessity, 
supposing it could possibly be reconciled v/iih ihe coneliiution 
of things, and with what we experience, were not also recon- 
cilable with religion ; for upon this supposition it demonstra- 
bly is so. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of the Government of God, considered as a Scheme^ 'or 
Constitulion, imperfecily camprtkended. 

Though il bo, as il cannot but be, acknowledged, that 
[he analogy of nature gives a BtEong' credibiUty to the gene- 
ral doctrine of religion, and to tile several particular things 
contained in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; and 
hkewise, that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed by 
any notions of necessity ; yet still, objections may be insis- 
ted upon against the wisdom, ec[nity, and goodness of the 
divine government, implied in the notion of reUgion, ^d 
against the method by wbieh this govsmment is conducted, 
to which objections analogy can be no direct answer. For 
the credibility, or the certain truih, of a matter of fact, does 
not immediaieiy pMve any thing concerning the wisdom 
or goodness of it ; and analogy can Jo no more, immediate- 
ly or directly, than show such and such things to be true or 
credible, considered only as matters of fact. But, still, if, 
upcm supposition of a moral constitution ,of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, tbat this government must be a scheme, system, or 
conaiitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
ness ; and likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it ; then analogy is, remotely, of 
great service in answering those objections, both by sug- 
gesting the answer, and showing it to be a credible one. 

Now, this, upon inquiry, will ho found to be the case. 
, For, first Upon supposition that God exercises a tnoi'al gov- 
I emment over the world, the analogy of his natural goveiii- 
mcnC suggests, and makes it credible, that his moral govem- 
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ment must be a scheme quile beyond our coKipieheneion ; 
and this affords a genural i;iiiswer to all objections against the 
justice and goodaess of it. And, secondly, A more distinct 
observatiott of some particular things contained in God'a 
scheme of natural government, the Uke things being euppoB- 
ed, by analogy, to be contained in his moml governmenl, will 
farther show how little weight is to be laid upon these objec- 

I. Upon eiippositiin that-God exercises a moral goveru- 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural government 
Buggests and makes it credible, ihatbis moral government 
must be a scheme (juile beyond our comprehension : and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the jus- 
tice and goodness of it. It is most obvious, anedogy renders 
it highly credible, that upon supposition of a moral govern- 
ment, it must be a scheme, — for the world, and the whole 
natural government of it, appears to be so — to be a scheme, 
system, or consiitution, whose parts correspond to each oth- 
er, and to a wholej as really as any work of art, or as any 
particular model of acivilconsliiution, and government. In 
this great scheme of the natural world, individuals have va- 
rious peculiar relations to other individuals of their own spe- 
cies. And whole species are, we find, variously related to 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know how much 
farther these kind of relations may extend. And, as there, 
is not any action, or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect tc 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, 
when it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, nat- 
ural relation to other actions and events, much beyond the 
compass of this present world. There seems indeed, ncth- 
'ing from whence we can so much as make a conjecture, 
whether all creatures, actions, and events throughout the 
whole cf nature, have relations to each other. But, as it is, 
obvious ihat all events have future unknown consequences, 
so, if we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is connec- 
ted with it, we shaU tind, that if such event were not con- 
nected with somewhat farther, in nature unknown to ua, 
somewhat both past and present, such event could not possi- 
bly have been at all. Nor can we give the whole account 
of any one thmg whatever ; of all its causes, ends, and ne- 
cessary adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which il 
could not have been. By this most astonishing connexion, 
these reciprocal correspondences and mutuiil relations, ev«(; 
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thing which we see in the course of naiute, is actually 
brought ahout. And things seemingly the most insignificaEl 
imaginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary condi- 
tions to other things of the greatest importance ; so that any 
one thing whatever may, for aught we know to the contra- 
ry, be a necessary condition to any other. The natural 
world, then, and natural government of it, being such an in* 
comprehensible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all, who is 
not sensible of his ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, 
and strongly shows the credibihty, that the moral world and 
government of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and 
moral constilution and government of the world are so con- 
nected, as to make up together but one scheme ; and it ia 
highly probable, that the first is formed and carried on mere- 
ly in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world isi for 
the animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the tl ing 
intended here is, without inquiring how far the administra- 
tion of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, 
only to observe the credibility, that one should be analagous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, every act of divine 
justice and goodness may be supposed to look much beyond 
itself and its immediate object ; may have some reference to 
other parts of God's moral administration, and to a general 
moral plan ; and that every circumstance of this his moral 
government may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined length of 
time, and the degrees and ways in which virtue is to remain 
in a state of warfkre and disciphne, and in which wickedness 
is permitted to have its progress ; the times appointed for the 
execution of justice ; the appointed instruments of it ; the 
kinds of rewards and punishments, and the manners of their 
distribution ; all particular instances of divine justice and 
goodness, and every circumstance of them, may have such 
respects to each other, as to make up altogether a whole, 
connected and related in all its parts ; a scheme, or system, 
wh'ch is as properly one as the natural world is, and of the 
like kind. And supposing this to be the ease, it is most evi- 
dent that we are not competent judges of this scheme, firom 
the small parts of it which come within our view in the pre- 
sent life ; and therefore no objections against any of these 
parte can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from 
it, (US univeiealiy acknowledgod upon other occasions ; aod, 
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though scarce denied, yet arc universally forgot, when 
persona come to argue against religion. And il ia 
not perhaps easy, even for the most reasonable men, al- 
ways to bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, and 
make due allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it 
may not be useless to go oii a little farther, in order to show 
more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to ob- 
jections against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, then, 
a person boldly to assert, that the things complained ol^ the 
origin and continuance of evil, might easily have been pre- 
vented by repeated interpositions ; * interpositions so guard- 
ed and cii'cunis lanced, as would prelude all mischief arising 
from them : or, if this were impracticable, that a scbefne of 
government is itself an imperfection ; since more good might 
have been ^iroduced without any scheme, system, or consti- 
tution ai all, by continued single 'unrelated acts of distribu- 
tive justice and goodness, because these would have occa- 
sioned no irregularities i.amd farther than this, it is presum- 
ed, the objections will not be carried. Yet the answer is ob- 
vious ; that, were these assertions truej stilHhe obseivaiions 
above, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of divine 
government, and the consequence drawn from it, would hold 
in great measure, enough to vmdicate tehgion against all 
objections from the disorders of the present state. Were 
these assertions true, yel the government of the world might 
be just and good notwithstanding ; for, at the most, they 
would infer nothing more than that it might have been bet- 
ter. But, indeed, they are mere arbitrary assertions ; no 
man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of 
things, lo bring any proof of them to the lowest degree of 
probability. For, however possible what is asserted may 
seem, yet many instances may be alledged, in things much 
less out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely impossible and 
reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, which not 
fivcry one by any means could perceive to be such, nor per- 
haps any one at first sight suspect. From these things it ia 
easy lo see distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the coto- 
mon, is really a satisfectory answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, contem- 
plating any one providential dispensation, which had no re- 
lation to any others, should object, that he discerned in it 8 
dieiegard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness, nothing 
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would be less an answer to Euch objection, than our igoo- 
rance in other parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
things, no way related to what he was contemplating. Bui 
when we know not but the parts objected against may be 
relative to other parts unknown to us, and when we are un- 
acquainted with what is," in the nature of the thing, practi- 
cable ill the case before ua, then our ignorance is a satiefao 
tory answer ; because some unknown relation, or some un- 
known impossibility, may render what ia objected against 
just and good ; nay, good in the highest practical degree. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
tions will farther appear, by a more distinct observation of 
some pajticular things contained in the natural government 
of God, the like to which may be supposed from analogy, to 
be contained in his moral government. 

Fm/, As, in the- scheme of the natural world,- no ends ap- 
pear to be accomplished without means ; so we find that 
means very undesirable often conduce to bring about, eiida 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to over-baiance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in cases where such 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not rea&on, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means: before experi- 
ence, we should have thought would have had even a con- 
trary tendency. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that ihe putting 
our misery in each other's power to the degree it is, and 
making men liable to vice to the degree we are ; and, in 
general, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the whole, friend- 
ly and assistant to virtue, ani" yioductive of an over balance 
of happiness ; i. e. the ''■J.igs objected against may bo rneana 
by which an over-balance of good will, in the end, be found 
produced. And, froLn the same observations, it appears to be 
no presumption against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
rot, see those means to have any such tendency, or that 
they seem to us to have a contrary one. Thus, those things 
whicQ we call irrcgulariiies, may not be so at all ; because 
they may be means of accomplishing wise and good ends 
move considerable. And it may be added, as above, that 
they may also .be the only means by which these wise and 
good ende tire capable of b«ing accompliahedi 
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Ader these observations it may be' proper to adil, in ordei 
to obviate an abaiird and wicked conclusion from any d( 
them, that though the constitution of out nature, from whence 
we are capable of vice and misery, may, aa it undoubtedly 
docs, contribute to the perfection and happiness of the world i 
and though the actual permission of evil may be beneficiai 
to it, {i. e. it would have been more mischievous, not that a 
wicked person had himself abstained from his own wicked- 
ness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it, than that it 
was permitted ;) yet, notwithstanding, it paight have been 
much better for the world if this very evil had never been 
done. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable, that the very 
commiasioD of wickedness may be beneficial to the world,' 
and yet that it would be infinitely more beneficial for men lo 
refrain from it. For thus, in the wise and good constitution 
of the natural world, there are disorders which bring their 
own cures ; diseases which are themselves remedies. Many 
a man would have died, had it not been for the gout or fever ; 
yet it would be thought madness to assert, that sickness is a 
better or more perfect state than health; though the like, 
with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. But, 

Secondly, The natural government of the world is carried 
on by general laws. For this there may be wise and good 
Reasons ; the wisest and best, for aught we know to Ihe con- 
trary. And that there are such reasons, is suggested to our 
thoughts by the analogy of nature ; by our being made to 
experience good ends to be accomphshed, as indeed all the 
good which we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, that 
the laws, by which the world is governed, are general. Fot 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we are, 
in some way or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves, 
by acting in a manner which we foresee likely to procure 
them : now this foresight could not be at all, were not the 
government of the world carnei. ~n by general laws. And 
though, for aught we know to the. contrary, every singk- 
case may be, at length, found to have been provided for even 
by these, yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be im- 
possible in the nature of things, as we see it is absolutely 
iinpo^ible in civil government. But then ye are ready to 
think, ihat the constitiition of nature remaining as it is, and 
the course of things being permitted to go on, ir other re- 
fipects, as it does, there might be interpositions to prevent 
ineguiaiities, though the; could not have been prevented ts 
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remedied by any general laws. And there would indeed be 
reason to wish — which, by the way, is very diffurent from a 
right to claim— that all irregulariiies were preyemed or 
remedied by present interpositions, if these interpoaitionB 
woiild have no other effect than this. But it U plain they 
would have some visible arid in\mediate bad effects ; for in- 
stance, they woi-ild encourage idleness and negligence, and 
they would render doubtful the natural rule of life, which is 
ascertained by this very thing, that the course of the world 
is catrieJ on by general laws. And tarther, it is certain they 
would have distant effecls, and very great ones too, by 
means of tlie wonderful connexions before mentioned. So 
ihal we cannot so much as guess, what would be the whole 
result of the interpositions desired. It may be said, any bad 
result might be prevented by farther interpositions, whenever 
there was occasion for them ; but this again is talking quite 
at random, and in the dark. Upon the whole, then, we see 
wise reasons why the course of the world sl^ould he carried 
on by general laws, and good ends accomplished by thia 
means, and, for aught we know, there may be tJie wisest 
reasons foi* it, and the best ends accomplished by it. We- 
have no ground to believe, that all irregularities could be 
remedied as they arise, or could have been precluded by gene- 
ral laws. We find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good ; and, for aught we know, they would 
produce greater evil than they would prevent, and prevent 
greater good than they would produce. And if this be the 
case, then, the not interposing is so far ftom being a ground 
of complaint, that it is an instance of goodness. This is in- 
telligible and sufficient ; and going feirther seems beyond ihe 
utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that ' after all, these supposed im- 
possibihtias and relations are what we are unacquainted 
with; and we must judgeof religion, as of other things, by 
what we do know, and look upon the rest ,as nothing : ot, 
however, that the answers here given to what is objected 
against reUgion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
theprodfs of it, since their stress lies so very much upon our 
ignorance.' But, 

Firs;, Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally desiroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yel pai'iial ignorance does iiot 
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For we may in any degree be convinced, that a person is of 
Buch a. character, and consequently will pursue such ends, 
though we are greaily ignorant what is the proper way ol 
acting, in order ihe moat effeccuHlly to obtain those ends ; 
and in this rase, objections against his manner of acting, as 
seemingly not conducive to obtain ihem, might be aneu'er- 
ed by our ignorance, though the proof that such enda ■were 
intended, might ilot at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the mora! character of God, 
and, conseqtiently, that- Jiis government is moral, and thai 
everyone, upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts; a proof that this is the designed end of his gover- 
mimt. But we are not competent judges what ia ihe prope; 
Way of acting, in order the most effectually to accomplish 
this end. Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objec- 
tions against the conduct of Providence, in permitting irregu- 
larities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Wow, since 
it is so obvious that our ignorance roaybe a aatisfaciory an- 
swer to objections against a ihinsr, and yet not Eiffect the 
proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that 
our ignorance invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the 
objections agamst it. 

Secondly, Suppose unknown impossibihties, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of re- 
ligion, as well as to ^swer objections against it, and that, 
b consequence of this; the proof of it were doubtful ; yet 
Btill, let the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obUgations would remain cer- 
tain, though it were not certain what would, upon the 
whole, be the consequences of observing or violating them. 
For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily lijm 
the judgment of Our own mind, unless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being eelf-condemned. And they 
would be ccriain, too, from considerations of interest. ■ For, 
though it were doubtful what will be the future consequeti- 
063 of virtue and vice, yet it is however credible, that ihty 
may have those consequences which religion teachcB up 
they will; and this credibility is a certain obligation i'.i 
point of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and tcUve 
in the conscientious practice of all that is good. But, 

Thirdly, The answers aboi-e given to the objections a^aiiiL^.l 
religion, cannot equally be made use of to invalidate the 
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proof of it. For, upon supposilioa that God exercises a 
moral government over the world, analogy does most strong- 
ly lead us to conclude, that this moral government must bo 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehension. And 
a thousand particular analo^es show us, that parts of such 
a scheme, from their relation to other parts, may conduce to 
accomplish ends, which we should Iwve iJiought ihey had 
no tendency at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which, before 
ex]"«rience, we should have thought such parts were contra- 
dictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And, therefore, 
all these analogies show, that the way of arguing made use 
of in objecting against religion, ia delusive ; because ihey 
show it is not at all incredible, that, could we comprehend 
the whole, we should find the permission of the disorders 
objpcied against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, 
and even lo be instances of them. Now this is not applica- 
ble to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections against 
it ; and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does 
these objeciions. 

Lastly, From the observations now made, it is easy to 
see, that the answers aboi'e given to the objections against 
Providence, tbough, in a general way of speaking, they may 
be said to be taken &om our ignorance, yet are by no means 
taken merely from that, but firom pomewhat which analogy 
shows us conoeniing it. For analogy shows us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibihties of things, and the vari- 
ous relations in nature, renders us incompetent judges, and 
leads us lo ialse conclusions, in coses similar to tins, in which 
WB pretend to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insis'ed upon, are not mere suppositions of unknown impos- 
sibilities and relations ; but they are suggested tc our 
thoughts, and even forced upon the observations of serious 
men, and rendered credible, too, by the analogy of nature. 
And, therefore, to take these things uito the account, ia to 
judgs by experience, and what we do know ; and it is not 
judgmg so, to take no notice of them. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The observations of the last chapter lead us to consider 
this little scene of human life, in which we are so busily en- 
gaged, as having reference, of some sort or other, to a much 
larger plan of things. Whether we-are any way related to 
the more distant parts of the boundless universe into which 
■we are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident, 
that the course of things which comes within our view, is 
connected with somewhat past, present, and future beyond 
it. So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the mid- 
dle of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every way 
incomprehensible ; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
with respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall 
be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it some- 
what as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception,! as any thing in that of religion. For, will any 
man in. his senses say, that it is less difficult lo conceive how 
the world came to be, and continued as it is, without, than 
with, an intelligent Author and Governor of it 1 admitting 
an intelligent Governor of it, that there is some other rule of 
government more natural, and of easier conception, than that 
which we call moral ? Indeed, without an intelEgent Au- 
thor and Governor of nature, no account at all can be given, 
how this universe, or the part of it pafticdacly in which wo 
are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried 
on, as it is ; nor any of its general end and design, without 
a moral. Governor of it. That there is an intelligent Author 
of nature and natural Governor of the world, is a principle 
gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved, and generally 
known and confessed to be proved. And the very notion of 
and intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular fiiml 

t See Pvl li, simp, 8. 
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causes, implies & wil! and a character. Now, as our whole - 
nature, the nature which he has given us, leads ua to con- 
clude h^ will and character to be moral, just, and good ; so 
we can scarce in imagination conceive, what it can be other- 
wise. However, in consequence of this his will and charac- 
ter, whatever it he, he formed the universe as it is, and car- 
ries on the course of it as he does, rather than in any othei 
manner ,' and has assigned to us, and to all Uving creatures, 
a pari and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this their part, 
and enjoy and undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted 
them, without any reflection. But one would think it ija 
possible, that creatures endued with reason could avoid re- 
flecting sometimes upon all this ; reflecting, if not &om 
whence we came, ye^ at least, whither we are going, and 
what the mysterious scheme in the midst of which we £ud 
ourselves, will at length come out and produce ; a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and in which 
we may be interested even beyond conception. For many 
things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that we shall 
cease to be at death. Particular analogies do moat sensibly 
show us, that there is nothing to be thought strange in our 
being to exist in another slate of life. And that we are.now 
Uving beings, affords a strong probabihty that we shall con- 
ttnue so.; unless there be some positive ground, and there ie 
none from reason or analogy, to think defith will destroy us. 
Were a peisuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there 
would, surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some such imagina- 
tion, as that of our gross bodies being ourselves ; which is 
contrary to experience. Experience, too, most clearly shows 
us the folly of concluding, &om the body and the living agent 
affecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of the 
former is the destruction of the latt-er. And there are remai'k- 
able instances of their not affecting each other, which lead 
us to a contrary conclusiori. The supposition, then, which 
in all reason we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
wiU continue after death. And it is infinitely unreasonable 
to form an institution of life, or to act upon any other auppo- 
Mtion. Now, all expectation of immortality, whether more 
or less certain, opena an unbounded prospect to our ht^es 
OJid our feara ; since we see the coilstitution of nature is such 
as ta admit of misery, as well a^ to be productive of happi' 
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ness. Find expenence ourselves to partake of both in soma 
degree ; and since we cannot but know what higher degrees 
of both we are capable of And ihere is no presumption 
against beheving farther, that our future interest depends 
upon our present behaviour ; for we see our present interest 
doth ; and that the happiness and misery, which are natural- 
ly ODnexed to our acljooa, very frequently do not follow till 
long after the actions are done to which they are respective- 
ly annexed. . So that, were speculation to leave us uncer- 
tein, whether it were likely that the Author of natiu'e, in 
gi ling happiness and misery to his creatures, hath regard to 
their actions or not ; yet, since we find by experience that 
he hath such re^rd, the whole sense of things i^hich ho 
has given us, plainly leads us, at once, and without any 
elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be to 
good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to 
bad actions misery ; or that he will, upon the whole, reward 
those who do well, and punish those who do evU. To con- 
firm this from the constitution of the world, it has been ob- 
served, that some son of moral government is necessarily 
imphed in that natural government of God which we expe- 
rience ourselves under j that good and bad actions, at pre- 
sent, are naturally rewarded and punished, not only as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, but dso as vu'tuous and 
vicious ; and that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
tendency to their being rewarded and punished in a much 
higher degree than they ore at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature thus 
points out and leads towards, is prevented for a time from ta- 
king place, it is by obstacles which the slate of this world 
unhappily throws in its way, and which, therefore, are in 
their nature temporary. Now, as these things, in the natu- 
ral conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of vir- 
tue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side of 
vice. A mora! scheme of government, then, is viaiWy es- 
labhshed, and in some degree carried into execution ; and 
thio, together with the essential tendencies of virtue and vice 
duly considered, naturally raise in us an apprehension that 
it will be canied on farther towards perfection in a future 
state, and that every one shall there receive according to his 
deserts. And if this be so, then our future and general in- 
terest, under the moral government of God, is appointed to 
depend upon our behaviour, notwithstandmg the difficulty 
wlaichthis niayoocasion ofsecuiingil, suid the diinger of lo- 
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ging it ; just in the same manner as our temporal inlereBt, 
under his natural government, is appointed to depend upon 
our behaviour, notwithstanding the like difficulty and danger., 
For, from our original cnnstilution, and that of the world 
which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, 
with our own conduct and our own interest. And from tba 
same constitution of nature, especiaUy joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have, tempta- 
tions to be unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, to 
neglect it, and run ourselvqs into misery and ruin. IVom 
lliesc temptations arise the difiicuUies of behaving so as lo 
secure oiu- temporal interest, and the hazard of behaving so 
as to miscarry in it. There is, therefore, nothing incredible 
in supposing, there may be the like difficulty and hazard 
with regard to that chief and final good which religion lays 
before us. Indeed, the Vhole account, how it came topasa 
that we were placed in such a condition as this, must be be- 
yond our comprehension. But it is in part accounted for by 
what relig'on teaches us, that the character of virtue and 
piety must be a necessary qualification for a future state of 
security and happiness, under the moral government of God ; 
in like manner, as some certain qualifications or other are 
necessary for" every particular condition of life, under his 
natucal government ; and that the present state was inten- 
ded to be a school of discipline, for improvin'g in ourselves 
that character. Now, this intention of nature is rendered 
highly credible by observing, that wo are plainly made for 
improvement of all kinds ; that it is a general appointment 
of Providence, that we cultivate practical principles, and 
form within ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit 
for what we were wholly unfit for before ; that, in particu- 
lar, childhood and youth is naturally appointed lo be a, state 
' of discipline for mature age ; and that the present world ia 
peculiarly fitted f3r a state of moral discipline. And, where- 
as objections are urged against the whole noiicn of moral 
govfimmen t and a probation state, from the opinion of necoS' 
sity, it has been shown, that God has given us the evidence, 
as it were, of experience, that all objections against religion 
on this head are vain and delusive. He has also, in his na- 
tural government, suggested an answer to all our short sight- 
ed objections against the equity and goodness of his moral 
government ; and, in general, he has exemplified to us the 
kitter by the former. 
These things, which, it is to be remembered, are maltors 
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of fact, ought, in aJI common sense, to awaken roanldnd, to 
induce ihem to consider, in earnest, their condition, and what 
they have to do. It is absurd, — absurd to tlie-degree of be- 
ing lidiclous, if the subject where not of so serious a kind, for 
men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, or even in 
that immoral thoughtlessness which far the greatest part of 
them Me fallen into. And the credibility of religion, ans ng 
from experience and facta here considered, is fully suiEcient, 
in reason, to engage them to live in the general practice of 
all virtue and piei.y ; under the serious apprehension, though 
it should be mixed with some doubt,* of a righteous admmis- 
tration established in nature, and a future judgment m conhp. 
quence of it ; especially when we consider, how ^ery ques- 
tionable it is whether any thing at all can be gained by vice ; 
how unquestionably IjlUe, as well as precarious, the plea- 
sures and profits of it are at the best, and how soon ihey 
must be parted with at the longest. For, in the deliberationa 
of reason, concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as tempfaiions to any thing from mere passion are 
supposed out of the case ; so inducements to vice from cool 
expectations of pleasure and interest, so small, and uncer- 
tain, and short, are really so insignificant, as, in (he view of 
reason, to "le almost nothing in themselves, and, in cotnpari- 
Bon with theitnportanceof religion, they quite disappear and 
arc lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not 
as a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious course of life. 
And how sorry an excuse it is will be manifest by observing, 
that we are placed in a condition in which we are unavoida- 
bly inured to govern our passions, by being necessitated to 
govern them ; and to lay ourselves under the same kind of 
restraiats, and as great ones too, from temporal regards, as 
virtue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, require. 
The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things ; for it is no reason ; 'and but a 
poor excuse. But the proper motives to religion, are ihe 
proper proofs of il, from our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and our rsatural apprehension of God, under 
the character of a righteous Governor and Judge ; a nature, 
and conscience, and apprehension given us by him ; and. 
from the confirmation of the dictates of reason, by U/e and 
immortittiiy brought to light by the gospel ; and the wrath of 
God revealed from heaven, against all ungodliness and wirigMe- 
ettsness of men. 

• Part ii. chap. 6, 
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CONSTITUTION AND COXIRSE OF NATURE 



PART II. 
OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



Q^ the Impm-tance of Christianity. 

Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light 
of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, 
Incredible, and what must be fictitious. And, indeed, it ia 
ceriftin i.o revelation wouW. have been given, had ibe light 
of nature been sufficient in such a sense as to render one not 
wanting and useless. Bi.it no man, in seriousness and sim- 
plicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who considers the 
state of religion in the heathen world before revelaLion, and 
iU present state in those places which have borrowed no 
light from it j particularly, the doiihtfulnesa of some of the 
greatest men concerning things of the utmost importance, a« 
well as the natural inattentitm and ignorance of manldnd in 
generaL It is impossible to say who would have been abi« 
to have rtasoned out that whole system, which we call na- 
tural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of superstition ; 
but there is certainly no ground to affirm that tJie generality 
could : if they couldj there is no sort of probabihiy that they 
would. Admitting there wots; they would highly want a 
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Staniling admooition, to remind them of it, and inculcate ii 
Upon them. And, ferlher still, were they as much disposorf 
lo attend to religion as the better sort of men are, yet, even 
upon this supposition, there would be varioua occasions for 
Bupemalural inatruciioa and asistance, and the greatest ad- 
vantages might be afforded bj them. So that to say, reve- 
lation is a thing superfluous, v/hat there was no need of, and 
what can be of no service, is 1 think, to talk quite wildly and 
at random. Nor would it Be more extravagant to a^rm, 
that mankind is so entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to auppoae 
our condition capable of being in any respect better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, who 
floera to bo getdng into a way of neglectmg, and, as it 
were, overlooking revelation as of small importance, provi- 
ded natural religion to be kept to. With httle regard, eithei 
to the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, ' the only design of it,' 
say they, ' must be to establish a belief of the moral system 
of natm'e, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and 
virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promcted by the first publication of Christianity ; but 
whether they arebeheved and practised, upon the evidence 
and motives of nature or of revelation, is no great inatter'* 
This way of considering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former,yet borders nearly upon it and very much, at 
length, runs up into it, and requires to be particularly con- 
sidered, with regard to the persons who seem to be getting 
into this way. The consideration of it will, likewise, farther 
show the extravagance of the former opinion, and the truth 
oi the observations in answer to it, just mentioned. And an 
inquiry into the Importance of chriBtianily, cannot be an 
improper introduction to a treatise concerning the credibility 
ofit. 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, and com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Christianity, 
it i^ ovident, at first sight, that it cannot in any wise bo lui 
indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey those com- 

■ Invenis multos pmpterpB nollr: Keri Cbriatianos, quia quasi EUf& 

ciiiiit Bibi dc bona vita sua. Bene viv^ie opus est, ait. U,ijirl tnihi puE- 
08pturu3eat Cliri>4U3T nr, l-jjie viv-i:= ^ Jam bene vivo, auid miU 
HBcessBcius est Cnristus'! Nullum . homiciiliuin, nullum furCuin, niiUau 
fBjiinani fatio, tea alieiias uon cancu[aaco, iiullo ajullerio contoiiuiioc. Nam 
iaveniatur in vita mea aliquid qaod repiehcndaluT, et qui lepiehcnderit fii- 
cialChTatiaxiam.—Aug. in Psalm xixl 
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maiuls, unless we are certainly assured, that we know all 
Ihe reasons for ihem, and that all those reasons are now- 
ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves 
in. particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be 
assured of this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves 
nothing in the case, since the wholeanalogy of nature shows, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may be infinite 
reasons for things, with which we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly 
appear, by considering it more distinctly; First, As a re- 
piibhcatioo, and external institution, of natural-or easealial 
religion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
and mtended to promote natural piety and virtue ; and ae- 
sondly, As coatairung an account of a dispeosalton of things, 
not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural reli- 
gion is the foundation and principal part of Christianity, it is 
not in any sense the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It 
mstruuts mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his go- 
vernment ; that virtue is his law ; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousnese, and render to all according 
to their works, in a future state. And, which is very mate- 
riai, it teaches natural religion in its genuine simplicity, free 
from those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, 
and under winch it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative pubUcation of na- 
tural religion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for 
the truth of it. Indeed, the miracles and prophecies record- 
ed m Scripture, were intended to prove a particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence — the redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah J but this does not hinder but that they may also prove 
God"^ general providence over the world, as our Moral Go- 
vernor and Judge. And they evidently do prove it ; be- 
cause this character of the Author of nature is necessarily 
connected with and implied in that particular revealed dis- 
pensation of things-; it is likewise continually taught ex- 
pressly, and insisted, upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that, indeed, 
natural religion seems as much proved by the Scripture reve- 
lation, as it would have been, had the design of revektion 
teen nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far miraoles can 
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prove natural religion ; and notable objections may be urged 
agtunst this proof of it, considered as a matter of specula- 
tion ; but, considered as a practical thing, there can be none. 
For, suppose a person to teach natural religion to a nation 
who had Hved in total ignorance or forgetfuiness of it, »nd 
to declare he was commissioned by God so to do ; suppose, 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things future, 
which no human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide 
the sea with a word ; feed great mullitudes with bread liom 
heaven ; care all manner of diseases ; and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life ; — would not this give additional cretli- 
bihty to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of ii 
common man would have, and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the law of nature, t e. a new proof of it 1 It would 
be a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which hu- 
man creatures are capable of having given them. The law 
of Moses, then, and the gospel of Christy are authoritative 
publications of the religion of nature : they afford a proof of 
Giod's general providence, as moral Governor of the world, 
as well as of his particular dispensations of Providence to- 
wards sinful creatiures, revealed in the law of the gospel. 
As they are the only evidence of the latter, so lliey are an 
additional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the great- 
est foid most improved capacity, who bad never heard of 
revelation, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanfling the 
disorders of the world, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely perfeet Being, but ready 
to question, whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties ; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into great 
danger of being carried away by the universal bad example 
of ^most every one around him, who appeared to have na 
sense, no practical sense at least, of these things ; and this 
perhaps, would be as advantageous a situation, with regard 
to reUgion, as nature' alene ever placed any man in. What 
a, confirmation now must it be to such a, person, all at once 
to find, that this moral system of things was revealed to 
mankind, in the name o( that infiiate Beuig whom he hud, 
from principles of reason, believed in ; and that the pubhsh- 
ers of the revelation proved their commission fronr-him, by 
makuig it appear that be had intrusted them with a power 
of suspending and changing the general laws of nature I 

Nor must it, by any means, be omitted ; Jbr it is a thing 
of tbe almost importance, that life and; immortaUty are em 
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inently brought to light by the gospei. The great doctrines 
of a future state, the danger- of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance, are not only confirmed in the goa- 
pei, but are laught, especially the last is, with a degree; of 
light ; to which that of nature is b'ut darkness. 

Farther: As Christianity served these ends and purposes, 
when it was iirst published, by the miracUous publical ion it- 
self , 60 it was intended to serve the same purposea, in future 
agi;s, by means of the settlement of a visible church ; of a so- 
ciety, distinguished from common ones, and from the rest of 
the world, by peculiar reUgions institutions ; by an instituted 
method of instruction, and an institui.ed form of external re- 
ligion. Miraculous powerswere given to the first- preach era 
of Christianity, in order to (heir introducing it into the ■world ; 
a visible church was established, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on successiveiy throughout all ages. "Had Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his. Apostles, only taught, and 
by miracles proved,religioH to their contemporaries the benefits 
of their instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Chiisiianiiy mwst have been, in a great de- 
gree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent this 
appears to have been one reason why a visible church was 
instituted ; to be, hke a city upon a hill, a standing memo- 
rial to the world of the dnty which we owe our Maker ; lo 
call men continually, hoth by example arid instruction, to at- 
tend to it, and, hy the form of religion ever beforetheir eyes, 
remind them of the reality ; to be the repository of the ora- 
cles of God ; lo hold up tlie light of revelation in aid lo that 
of nature, and propagate it throughout all generations to 
the end of the world — the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce natural re- 
ligion. And, in proportion as Christianity is professed and 
(aught in the world, religion, natural or essential religion, is 
tlfus distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
lirtiught again"and agiiin to their thoughts, as a mailer lOf 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a farther len- 
iency to promote natural religion, as being an instituted 
method of education, originally intended to be of more pecul- 
iar advantage lo those who would conform to it. For one 
end of the institution was, thai, by admonition and reproof, 
as well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, and 
public exercises of religion, the body of Christ, as the Scrip- 
ture speaks, should be erfi^ef?; i, e. trained up in piety and 
virtue,foi ahigher anda batteretate. This settlement then, 
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appearing thus beneficial; lending, in the nature of the 
thing, to answer, and in some degree actually answering, 
those ends ; it is 10 be remembered, that the very notion of 
it impiies positive institutions ; for the visibility of the church 
consists in them. Take away every thing of this kind, and 
you^lose the very notion itself. So that, if the things now 
mentioned are advantages, the reason and importance of 
positive ins litutions in general ia most obvious ; since wiih- 
out them, these advantages could not be secured to the world 
And it is mere idle wantonness, to insist upon knowing the 
reasons why such pariiculav ones were lixed upon rather 
than others. 

The benefit arising fiom this supernaiural assistance, 
which Christianity affords to natural religion, is what some 
persons are very slow in apprehending ; and yet i" is a thing 
distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one. For will 
any, in good earnest,, really say, that the bidk of mankind 
in the heathen world were in as advantageous a situation, 
with regard to natural religion, as they are now amongst 
us? that it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, 
in a manner as distinct, and as much tending to influence 
their practice 1 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of 
Christianity, and from the supposition of iis having had but 
little good influence, however innocently ihey may be pro- 
posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upoi( any 
principles but such as lead to downright atheism ; because 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, which, "up- 
on all principles of theism, must have been from God, has been 
perverted and rendered ineffectual in the same manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be said that the good effects oi 
Christianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill effects 
at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things 
themselves done have been aggravated j and if not, Chris- 
tianity hath been often only a pretence ; and- the same- evils, 
in the main, would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses 
ofkhave really been, they cannot be insisted upon as argu- 
ments against it, upon principles of theism. For one can- 
not proceed one step in reasoning upon natural religion, any 
more than upon Christianity, without laying it down as a 
first principle, that the dispensations of Providence are not 
to be judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine 
tendencies j not by what they do aotuaUy seem to effect, but 
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by what they -would effect if mankind did tb^ir part, thai 
pan which is jufJtly put and left upon them. It is altogeih- 
ii as much the language of one, aa of ihe other : He thai 
is unjust, let him be unjust slill ; and he thai is holy, let him bt 
holy slili.* The light of reason does not, any more tlian 
that of revelation, force men to submit to its authority : both 
admonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, togeth- 
BT with the consequences of each ; and, after this, leave 
them at fuE liberty to act just as they please, till the appoin- 
ted time of judgment. Every moment's experience shows, 
ihat this is God's general rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promulgation of the 
•aw of nature ; being, moreover, an authoritative promulga- 
tion of it, isith new light and other circumstances of pecu- 
Sar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; iheae 
things fully show its importance. And it is to be observed 
("ariher that aa the nature of the case rei^uires, eo all Chris- 
tians are commanded to contribute, by iheir profession of 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it such 
e. promulgation and enforcement of religion. For it is tho 
very scheme of the gospel, that each Christian should, in 
hie degree, contribute towards continuing and carrying it on; 
all by uniting in the public profession, and external practice 
of Christianity ; some by instructing, by having the over- 
aightj and taking care of this religious community, the 
Church of God. Now this farther shows the importance 
of Christianity, and, which io what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations we are 
under, to lake ii into om most serious consideration : and the 
danger there must necessarily be, not only in treating it 
despitefuijy, which I am not now speaking of, but in disre- 
garding and neglecting it. For this is neglecting to do 
vhat is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those beneflte 
to the world, and transmitting ihem down to future times, 
Arid all this holds, even though the only thing to be consi- 
dered in Cbristianity were its subserviency to natural reli- 
gion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view, as 
containing an account of a dispensation of things, not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several dis- 
tinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
an external institution of natural religion, and a new pro- 
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mulgation of Giod'a general providence, as righteous Govei^ 
uor and Judge of the world ; but it contains also a revektior. 
of a particular dispensation of Providence, carrying on by 
his Son and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, 
who are repreadnted, in .Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. 
And, in consequence. of this revelation being made, we ejc 
commanded to be baptized, not only in the name of the Falhir, 
bat also of the Son, and of the Holy Ghosl ; and other obliga- 
tiona of duty, unknown before, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, are revealed. Now, the importance of tbeae duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also from the offices which 
appear, from Scripture, to belong to those divine persons in 
the gospel dispensation, or from the relations which, we ara 
there informed, they stand in 'o us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us. Hence 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under to him. In 
Scripture are reve aled the relations which the Son and Holy 
Spirit stand in to ua. Hence arise the obligations of duty 
which we are under to them. The truth of the case, as one 
may speak, in each of these three respects, being admitted,' 
that God is the Governor of [he World, upon the evidence of 
reason ; that Christ is the Mediator iJetweeh God and man, 
and the Holy Ghost oijr Guide and Sanctifiec, upon the evi- 
dence of revelarion : the truth of the case, I aay, in each of 
these respects, being admitted, it is no more a question, why 
it should becommanled that we be baptized in the name of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be bapiizetl in 
the name of the Father. This matter seems to require to 
he more fully stated.* 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes under the 
twofold consideration of internal and externa! ; for the latter 
is as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the forifler. 
Now, when religion is considered under the first notion aa 
an inward principle, to be exerted in such and auch inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural rehgion 
may be said to consist in religious regards to God the Fatka 
Almighty { and the essence of revealed religion, as diaiin 
guished fro.n natural, to consist in religious regards to th 
Son, and to the Holy Ghosl. And the obligation we are un 
der, of paying these religious regards to each of these di 
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vine persons respectively, arises from the respective relations, 
w'hich they each stand ia to us. How these relations are 
made kno'.vn, whether hy reason or revelation, makes no al- 
teration in the case j because the duties arise out of the rela- 
tione themselves, not out of the manner iawhich we are in- 
Ibrmed of them. The Son and Spirit have each hia proper 
office in that great dispensation of Providence, the redemp- 
tion of the world ; the one our Mediator, the other our Sanc- 
Sifier. Does not, then, the duty of religious regards to both 
these divine persons, as immediately arise, to the view of 
reason, out of the very nature of these offices and relatiops, 
as the inward good will and' kind attention, which we owe to 
our feilow-creatures, arises out of the common relations be- 
tween ua and them 1 Biit it will be aslced, ' What are the 
inward religious tegavda, appearing thus obviously due to the 
Son and Holy Spirit, aa arising, not merely from command 
iji Scripture, but from the very nature of the revealed rela- 
tions which they stand in to ua ? ' I answer, the religious 
regards of reverence, honor, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. 
In what external manner this inward worship ia to be ex- 
pressed, is a matter of pure revealed command ; aa perhaps, 
the CKterrial manner in which God the Father ia to be wor- 
shipped, may be more so than we are^ ready to think ; but 
the worahip, the internal worahip itself,* to the Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost, is no farther matter of pure revealed command, 
than as the relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
revelation ; for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal, woi'ship are obligations of reason, arising out 
of those relations themselves. In short, the history of ihe 
gospel as immediately shows us the reason of these obliga- 
tions, as it shows us the meaning of the words, Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, those per- 
sona whocan speak lightlyof it, as of little consequence, provi- 
ded natural religiion be kept to, plainly forget, that Cltria- 
tianity, even what ia pecuUarly so called, as distinguished 
fromnaturalreligion, has yet somewhat very importaut, even 
of a moral nature. For the office of our Lord being made known, 
and the relation he stands in to Us, the obligation of religious 
regards to him is plainly moral, as much as charity to man- 
kind is ; sincti tias obligation arises, before external com. 
mand, inmiediately out of that liia office and relation itself 
Those peraons appear to forget, that revelation Is to be con- 
lidered as informing us of soinewhat new in the slate of man- 
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kind, and in the goveiment of the world ; as acquainting U8 
with some relalions we stand in, which could not otherwise 
have been known. And these relations being real, (though 
before revekiioo we could be under no obligations from them, 
yet upon their being repealed,) there is no reason to think, but 
that neglect of behaving suitably to them will be attended 
with the same kind of consequences under God's government, 
as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations made 
known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoiila- 
ble or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just as 
much, and just as little, excuse in one case ns in the other : 
the ignorance being supijosed equally unavoidable, or 
equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator between God 
and man, i. e. if Christianity be true ; if he be indeed our 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what may 
follow, not only the obstinate, but the careless, disregard to 
bJTn in those high relations. Nay, no one can say what, 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural con- 
sequence. For, as the natural consequences of vice in ihia 
life are doubtless to be considered as judicial punrshmenta 
inflicted by God, so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial 
punishments of the future hfe may be, in a like way, or a 
like sense, the natural consequence of vice ;f of men's vio- 
lating or disregarding the relations which God has placed 
them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, If mankind are cornjpted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 
is gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance of 
God's Spirit be necessary to renew iheir nature, in a degree 
requisite to their being qualified for that state ; all which is 
implied in the express, though figurative, declaration, Ex- 
cept a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot erUer into the king- 
dam of God .-J supposing this, is it possible any serious per- 
son' can think it a shghi matter, wheilier or no he makes 
use of the means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 
ing ihie divine assistance ? especially since the ■whole analo- 
gy of nature shows, that we are not to expect any benefits, 
without making use of the appointed means for obtaining or 
enjoying them. Now, reason shows us nothing of the par* 
icular immediate means of obtaining either temporal oi 

t Chap. 5. t John iiL 5. 
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Bpritiial benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, eithei 
from experience or rBvelation. And experience the present 
case does not admit of 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity 
being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakable 
irreverence, and really the moat preaumptuoua raahr.ess, to 
treat it as a light matter. It can never justly be esteemed 
of litile consequence, til! it be posiiively suppoacd false. Nor 
do I know a higher and more important obligation which 
we are under, than that of examining most seriously into 
ihe evidence of it, supposing its credibihty j and of embrac 
ing it, upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, 
m >Mder to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to pre- 
vent their being mistaken, 

Firsi, Hence we may clearly see, where lies the distinc- 
tion between what ia positive and what is moral in religion. 
Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see ; 
positive precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we do 
not see,* Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command. Positive ditties do not 
arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com- 
mand ; nor would ihey be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received from him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are. But the manner in which the nature of the case, 
or the feet of the relation, is made known, this doth not de- 
nominate any duty, ei'her positive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a positive 
duty as that we be baptized in the name of the Son ; be- 
cause both arise equally fi:om revealed command: though 
the reladon which we stand in to God the Father, is made 
known to us by reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, 
by revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensation of 
the gospel admitted, @;ratitude as immediately becomes due 
to Christ, ftom his being the voluntary minister of this' dis- 
pensation, as it is due to God the Father, from his bemg the 
fountain of all good ; though the first is made known to us 
by revelation ordy, the second by reason. Hence also we 

• This is the distinction betwean moral nnd posilii'c precepts, conaider- 
ed respectively aa eucti. But yet, since tba tatter have somewhat of a mo- 
ral nature, we may see the reason of them considered in this view. Mo- 
ral and poailtve precepts are in some respects alike, in other respects difler- 
ent. So ^r as they are alike, we discern the reasons of lioth ; so titr aa 
ihej are diflerent, we discern the reasons of the former, but not of the tat- 
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may sea and, for distinctiieBB sake, it may be worth men- 
tioning, that positive institutions come under a twofold con- 
Biileration. They are either institutions founded on natural 
reEgion, as baptism in the name qf the Father ; though this 
has also a particular reference to the gospel dispensation, 
for it is in the name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jeans 
Christ ; or they are external institutions founded on revealed 
roljgion, as baptism m the name of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Secandly, From the distinclibn between what is moral and 
what is positive in rehgion, appears the ground of that pe- 
culiar preference, which tiie Scripture teaches xia to be due 
to tiie former. 

The reason of posiiive institutions in general is very obvi- 
ous, though we should not see the reason why such parti- 
cular ones ate pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever, 
therefore, inatead of cavilling at words, will attend to the 
tlang itself, may clearly see, that positive insiitutions in 
general, as distinguished from this or that particular one, 
have the nature of mora^ commands : since the reasons of 
them appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be so. 
Care then is to be taken, when a comparison is made be- 
tween positive and moral duties, diat they be compared no 
farther than as they are different ; no farther than as the 
former are positive, or ariae out of mere external command, 
the reasons of which we are not acquainted with j and as 
the latter are moral, or arise out of the apparent reason of 
the case, without such external command. Unless this cau- 
tion be observed, we shall run into endless confiision. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing precepts 
enjoined by the same authority ; that, in certain conjnnciurea. 
it is impossible to obey both ; that the former is moral, i. e. a 
precept of which we see the reasons, and that they hold in 
the particular case before us : but that the latter is positive, 
!, e. a precept of which we do not see the reasons ; it is in- 
disputable that our obhgaiions are to obey the formev, becauaa 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, and none 
against it. Farther, positive institutions. I suppose all those 
which Christianity enjoins, are means to a mora! end ; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than tha 
means. Nor is observance of these institutions any rehgioua 
Obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise than as it prd- 
ceeda from a moral principle. This seems to be the etritJt 
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logical way of stating and deterniining this matter ; but 
will, perhaps, be found less applicable to praotice, than may 
tie thought at first sight 

And Qierefore, in a more praciical, thoiigh more lax way 
af consi'Jeration, and taking the words, moral law and positive 
institutions, in the popular sense ; I add, tlmi the whole 
moral law is as much matter of revealed command, as posi- 
tive institutions are ; for the scripture enjoins every moral 
virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a level. 
Dut the moral law is, moreoveir, written upon our hearts, in- 
lerwoven into our very nature. And ibis is a jiiain intima- 
tion of the Author of it, which is to be preferred, when ihey 
mterfere. 

But there is ijot altogether ao much necessity for the de- 
termination of this question as some persons seem to ihink. 
Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, jirst, 
Though mankind have in all ages been greatly prone to 
place 'heir religion in pecuhar positive rites, by way of equi- 
valen fov obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without making 
any comparison at alt between them, and consequently with- 
out determining which is to have the pieference, the nature 
ijf the thing abunda'citly shows all notions of that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true r.ehgion ; as ihey are, moreover 
contraiy to th" whole general tenor of Scriptuce, and like- 
wise to the most express particular declarations of it, that 
nothing can render ua acceptedof God, without moral virtue. 
Secondly, Upon the occasion of mentioning together positive 
and moral duties, the Scripture always puts the sUess of re- 
ligion upon the latter, and never upon ihe former ; which, 
though no sort of allovLfance to neglect the former, when they 
io not interfere with the latter, yet is a plain intimation, that 
when they do, the latter are to be preferred. And, farther, 
Bs mankind are for placing the stjess of their religion any 
where, rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason tif the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in the 
intimation now mentioned, should be ineffectual against thia 
prevalent folly ; our Lord himself, from whose command 
alone the obligation of positive instimiions arises, has raken 
occasion to make the comparison between them and moral 
precepts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating with 
publicofis and sinners ; and also when they censured his dis- 
ciples foi plucking- the ears of corn on the Sabbalh day. Upon 
Vhia comparison he has determined expresslj', »nd in form, 
fr-hich shaU have the preference. when they iBierfer*. Anii 
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by delivecing his authoritative determination in a proverbial 
Manner of expression, he has made it general : / will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice.* The propriety of the word prover- 
fiifl^isnotthe thing insisted upon, though, I think, the. man- 
ner of speaking is to he called so. But that the manner ol 
apeiiking very remarkably renders the determination general, 
is surely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case, been 
said only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid observance 
of the Sabbath, even then, by parity of reason, most justly 
might we have argued, that he preferred rhercy, likewise, to 
the observance of other ritual institutions, and, in general, 
moral duties to positive ones. And thus the determination 
would have been general, though its being so were inferred, 
and not expressed. But as the passage reaUy stands in the 
gospel, it ia much stronger ; for the sense, and the very hte- 
ral words of our Lord's answer, are as applicable to any 
Other instance of a comparison, between positive and moral 
duties, as to this upon which they were spoken. And if, in 
case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive in- 
stitutions, it will scarce be thought, that justice is to give 
place to them. It is rernaikable, too, ttiat, as the words are 
a quotation fi^om the Old Testamenf, they are introduced, on 
both of the forementioned occasions, with a declaration, that 
thePhariseesdidnot understand the meaning of them. This, 
I say, is very remarkable ; for, since it is scarce possible for 
the most ignorant person not to understand the Uterai sense 
of the passage in the Prophet, j- and since understanding the 
hteral sense woidd not have preventesi their condemmng the 
gi(i/;iflss,J it can hardly be doubted, that the thing -which our 
Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the Phari- 
sees had not learnt from it, as they might, wherein the gene- 
ral spirit of religion consists ; that it consists in moral piety 
and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual observan- 
ces. However, it is certain we may learn this from his di- 
vine application of ihe passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is oneof the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be oi 
greater importance than the other, to consider this other aa 
of scarce any unportance at all ; it is highly necessary that 
we remind ourselves, how great presumption Itia to make light 
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of any institutions of divine appointmeni; that our obligations 
to obey al!Goii'scommanda whatever, are absolute and in- 
flispensabie ; and that commands merely positive, admitted 
to be from him, lay us under a moral obligation to obey them ; 
an obligation mora! in the strictest and most proper sensa. 
To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the account 
now given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is instead of deter- 
mining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of it 
must be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be found any pas- 
sages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
religion, we may most certainly conclude such seeming 
meaning not to be the real one. But it is not any degree of 
presumption against an interpretation of Scriptures, that such 
interpretation contains a doctrine, which the hght of nature 
cannot discover, or a precept, which the law of nature does 
cQi oblige to. 

• See Chapb 'i. 
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Of the Supposed Presumption against a Revelation, conSii 
ered as JVLiraculous- 

Having shown the importance of the Christian ieveti- 
tloo, and the ohUgations which we are under seriously I9 at- 
tend to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility ; the 
next thing ia order is, to consider the supposed presumptions 
against revelation in general, which shall be the subject oi 
this chapter; and ihe-objecilona against the Chiistiiin io 
particular, which shall be the subject of some following 
ones.* For it seems the mosr. natural method, to remove 
these prejudices against Chiistianity, before we pioceed to 
the considerulion of the positive evidence for it, and the ob- 
j?ctioi;againat that evidence. "j" 

It is, I thinli, commonly supposed, that there is some pe- 
Buhar presumption, ftom the analogyof nature, against iho 
Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles ; so aa 
that stronger evidence is necessary lo prove the truth and 
reahty of them, than wo.dd be sufficient lo convince ns of 
other events or matters of fact. Indeed, the con sjidp ration 
of this supposed presumption cannot but be thought \ery in- 
significant by many persons ; yet, as it belongs to the sub 
ject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and" re- 
move some prejudices ; however needless the consideration 
of it be, upon its own account. 

J. I find no appearance of a presLiinption, from the antil- 
ogy of nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, 
tliat God created and invisibly governs ihe world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him also will hereafter judge it in righteous- 
ness, i. e. render to every one according to his works ; and 
that good' men are under the secret influence of hu: Spirit 

• Cliac. 3, 4, 6, 6 t Chap. 1. 
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Whether these things are, orarenol 
is, perhaps, only a question about ■w 
110 moment in the case. If the ar.aiogy of nature raises any 
presumption against this general scheme of Christianity, it 
must he, either because it ig not discoverable by reason 
or experience, or else because it is unlike that course of na- 
ture, ■which is. But analogy raises bo presumption against 
the truth rf this scheme, upon either of these accounts. 

First,. There is no presumption, from aaaJogy, against the 
truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverablfe by 
reason or experience. For, suppose one who never heard 
of revelation, of the most icnproved understanding, atid ac- 
quainted with our whole system of natural philosophy and 
natural reUgion ; such a one could not but be sensible, that 
it was but a very small part of the aalur^ and moral system 
of the universe, which he was acquainted with. He could 
not bjit be sensible, that there must fee innumerable things, 
in the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present carrying on, and in what 
is to come, of which he was wholly ignorant, and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scheme of nature be, in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it 
is evidently vast, even beyond all possible imagination. 
And, doubdeas, that part of it winch is opened to flur view, 
is but as a point,' in compaiisoR of the whole plan of Provi- 
dence, reaching throughout eternity, past and future 5 in 
comparison of what is even now going on in the rem.ote parts 
of the boundless universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole 
scheme of this world. And, therefore, that things he beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them ; because it is certain, 
there are innumerable things in the constitution and govera- 
raeat of the universe, which are thus beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties. Secondly, Analogy raises no pre- 
sumption against any of the things contained in this general 
doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their 
being unlike the known course of nature. For there is ho 
presumption at all, from analogy, that the whitle course of 
things, or divine government, naturally unknown to vs, and 
ti'ei-y thing in it, is hke to any thing in that which is known ; 
and therefore no pecukar presumption against any thing in 
the fOTmer, upon account of its being unUke to any thii^ in 
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the latter. And in the constitution and natural govei 
of the world, as well as in the moral government of it, we 
gee thiBga, in a great degree, unlike one another : and there- 
.fore ought not to wonder at such unlikeDess between things 
yiejble and invisible. However, the scheme of Christianity 
is bj no means entirely unlike the scherne of nature , as will 
appetnyp the fidlowjtig pari of this treatise 

't^e ijpUon of a mirade, considered as a proof of a di 
Vf^e agejuon, has been staled with ^eat exactness by di 
vm^Sj, and is, I tljin^j^pL^ciently understood by every one 
There are. c^sojansili^Q (niracles , the incarnaiion of Chnat 
for wstas^ whiobi being secret, cannot bealledgpd a a 
proof oT sn^^ a.oiia^n„ Ijut require themselves lo be pio- 
ved by 1 itt^le,KiHaeles Re^elation,^ itself, too, is muaculcua 
and niue,ejes,we the proof of il , and the supposed pi eaump- 
tion against fhege ehtll presently be considered All whicli 
I have beeft observing here is, that, whether y/o choose to 
call evgry thing in the diapens-itions of Providence, not dis 
coverable without levelation nor like the known couise of 
things, miraculous , and whether the general ChristLin dit 
pei:^atioa^Ow mentioned, is to be called so, or not , the fore 
gomg obeeivaltot^ seem certainly to show, tliat theie is no 
presumption against it, fiom the analogy of nature 

II There is no presumption, from analogy, agemat some 
operations, which we should now call munculous pariicu 
larly, none against ■% revelation, at the beginning of lie 
world , nothing of auch presumpliona ag*imst it, as is sup- 
posed to be implied or expressed in the word miraculous. 
For a miracle, in its very notion, ia relative to a course ol 
nature ; and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now, either there was no course of nature at 
the time which we are speaking of; or if there were, ye are 
not acquainted what the course of nature is upon the first 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, wbethei 
mankind had a revelaiion made to them at that time is to be 
considered, not as a question concerning a miracle, but as a 
co.T.irion question of fact. And we have the Uke reason, be 
it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerninj; 
this question and concerning common matters of fact of Hit 
same antiquity ; for instance, what part of the earth was 
first peopled. 

Or thus ; When mankind was first placed in this slate 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the present 
course of nr.t;rio. Now, whether this power, thus wholly 
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difTerent from the present comse 6f ntiHire ; ■ for we cannot 
properly apply to it the word miraculous ; ■whether this power 
Slopped iiame(li<xtely after it had made man, or went on, and 
exerted itself farther in giving him a revelation, is a question 
of ',he same kind, as whether ah ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and manner, or not, 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the world 
be considered as miraculous, or ratlier, be called by the name, 
the case will not be different ; since it must be acknowledged, 
that such a power was exertnd. For supposing it acknow- 
ledged that our Saviour speuc some years in a courae of 
working miracles ; there is no more presumption, worth men- 
tioning, against his having exerted this miracolous power, 
in a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree less ; iii 
one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; in this, 
than in another manner. 

It is evident,lbea,that therecanbenopeculiarpresumption, 
from the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation, 
when man was first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear, the least intimation in' 
history or traditicm, that rehgion was first reasoned out ; but 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other sidej 
that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed, the stale! 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any account 
seems to suppose and imply, that tliis was the origmal o^ 
it amongst mankind. And these reflections together, with- 
out taking ill the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to 
real and very material degree of evidence, that there was a 
revelation at tiie beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore mentioned in 
the former part of this treatise ; bo, likewise, il has a ten- 
dency to remove any prejudices against a subsequent revela- 
tJoa. 

III. But slill it may be objected, that there is sonic pecu. 
liar presumption from analogy, against miracles , particular- 
ly against revelation; jiftei the settlement and during the 
continuance of a course oi natuie 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to 
be observed in general, that befoie we can have ground foi 
raising what can, with any propnety, be called an argument,^ 
from analogy, for or against revelation considered as some- 
what miraculous, we must be acquainted with a similar or 
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parallel case. But the history of some other world, Beeminglj 
in like cii^cu instances with our own, is no more than a parallel 
case ; and therefore nothing short of this can be so. Yet, 
conld we come al a presumptive proof, for or against a reve- 
lation, from being informed whether such world had one, oi 
not j such a proof, heing drawn from one single instance 
only, must be infinitely precarious. More particularly : First 
of all. There is a very strong presumption against common 
speculative trutlis, and against the most ordinary facts, before 
the proof of them ; which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one, against the 
story of CcBsar, or of any other man. For suppose a number 
of common facta so and so circumstanced, of which one had 
no kind of proof, should happen to come into one's thoughts ; 
every one would, without any possible doubt, conclude them 
to be false. And the lilie may be said of a single common 
fact. And from hence it appears, that the- question of im- 
portance, as to :he matter before us, is, concerning the degre? 
of the peculiar presumption supposed against miracles ; nol 
whether there be any peculiar presumption at all against 
them. For, if there be the presumption of millions lo one, 
against the most common facts, what can a small presump- 
lion, additional to this, aropunt to, though it be pccuhar t It 
cannot be estimated', apd is as nothing. The only material 
question is, whether there be any such presumption against 
miracles, as to render tJiem in any sort incredible ? Secondly, 
If we leave out the coijsideTation of religion, we are in such 
total darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or cir^ 
cumstaiices, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing, 
that five or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, cr circumstances, from whence 
miraculous intei-positions may have arisen. And from this, 
joined with the foregoing observutioo, it wil! follow, that ihert 
must be a presumption, beyond all comparison, greater, agains . 
the particular coff.mon facts just now instanced in, than 
against miracles in general ; before any evidence of either. 
But, thirdly, Take in the consideration of religion, or the 
moral system of the world, and then we see distinct particu- 
lar reas()iis for miracles ; to affonl mankind instniclion addi- 
tional 16 that of nature, and ib attest the truth of it. And 
this g^ves a real credibility to the supposition, that it might be 
part of the original plan of things, that there should be mi- 
piCulouBinterpfvintms. Then. ?ir»f/y, Miracks n.uet not bs 
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compared to common natural events ; or to events which, 
though uncommon, are similar to what we daily experience ; 
but to the extraordinary phenomena of naturfc. And then 
the comparison will be, between the presumption against 
miracles, and the presumption against such uncommon ap- 
pearances, suppose, as comets, and against there being any 
Buch powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so con- 
trary to the properties of other bodies not endued with these 
powers. And before any one can determine, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption against miracles, more than 
against other extraordinary things, he must consider, what, 
upon first hearing, would be the presumption against the last 
mentioned appearances and powers, to a person acqudnted 
only with the daily, monthly, and annual course of nature 
respecting this earth, and with those common powers of 
matter which we every day see. 

Upon ail this I conclude, That there certainly is no such 
presumption against miracles, as to render them in any wise 
incredible ; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
reasons for them, gives a positive credibility to the history of 
them, in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is by 
no means certain, that there is any peculiar presumption at 
all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against miracles, 
OS distinguished from other extraordinary phenomena ; though 
it is not worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries into 
the abstract nature of evidence, in order to determine a ques- 
tion, which, without such inquiries, we see is of ho impiJr- 
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CHAPTER m. 



Of oWr Ineapacitg ofJud^ng, what were to be expecttd in 

a Revelation; and Ike Credibilily from Snalogy, that it 
mttsl coiUaui Tilings appearing liable to Objections. 

Besides the objections against the evidence for Christianity, 
many are alleged against the scheme of it; against the whole 
manner iii which it is put and left with the world ; as wpII ag 
against several particular relations in Scripture : objections 
drawn from the deficiencies of revelation : from things in it ap 
pearing to menfooliaknesa ;* from its contdning matters of 
offence, which have led, and it must have been foreseen, 
would lead, into strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be 
made to serve the purposes of [jn-anny and wickedness ; from 
its not being universal | and, which is a thing of the same 
kind, from its evidence npl being so convincing and satisfac- 
tory as it might have been ; for this last is sometimos turned 
into a positive argument against its truth. f It would be te- 
dious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulails 
comprehended under the objections here referred to, they 
being so various, ^ccordmg to the different fancies of men. 
There are persons, who thmk it a strong objection against 
the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by rules ot 
art, agreed upon by cnttcs, for poUte and correct writing. 
And the scorn is mexptessible, with wliich some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Scnptme are treated; partly through the 
rashness of interpreters but lery much also on account of the 
hieroglyphical and figurati\e language in which they are 
left us. Some of the pnncipal things of this sort shall be 
particularly considered in the following chapters. But my 
design at present is to observe, jn general, with respect to thia 
whf^e way of arguing, that, upon supposition of a revelation, 

* 1 Cot. i. 13. t Sm Chap. 6. 
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ft is highly credible beforehand, we should be incompetent 
judges of it, to a great degree ; and that it would contain 
many thbga appearmg to tis liable to great objections, in case 
we judge of it otherwise ihan by the analogy of nature. And, 
therefore, though objections against the evidence of Chris- 
tianity are more seriously to he oonsidered, yet objections 
against Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous ; 
almost all objections against it, excepting those which are al- 
kged agamst the particular proofs of its coming from God. 
I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken te 
vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning tiny thing, even revelation 
itself j or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed revela- 
tion cannot be proved false from internal characters. For, 
it may contain clear immoralities or conliadjctions ; and either 
of these would prove it false. Not will I take upon me to 
afTiiriu, that nothing else can possibly rendei any supposed 
revelation incredible. Yet still the observation above is, I 
Uiink, true beyond doubt, that objections agautet Christianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out this, is the general design of the 
present chapter. And, with regard to the whole of it, I can- 
not but particularly wish, that the jHoofe might be attended 
lo, rather than the assertions cavilled at, upon account of any 
unacceptable consequences, whether real or supposed, which 
may be drawn from them. For after all, that which is true,' 
must be admitted ; though it should sh6w us th^ shortness of 
our facuitifis, and that we axe Jn nowise judges of many 
things of which we are apt to think ourselves very compe- 
tent ones. Nor will this be any objection with rejtsonable 
men ; at least, upon second thought, it will not be any objec- 
tion with such, against the justness of the following observa- 

As Qod governs the world, and instructs hie creatures, ac- 
cording to certain laws or rules, in the known course of na- 
ture, known by reason together with experience ; so the 
Scriptvure informs us of a scheme of divine Pi-ovidence, addi- 
tional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, in- 
structed men in things concerning his goveromenl, which 
they could not otherwise' have known, and reminded'them of 
things which they might otherwise know ; and attested the 
trudiofthe whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
Tevoaled dispensation of things ore both from God, if they 
coincide with eiich other, and together make up one ecbeme 
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of Provideace, our being incompetent judges of one, muat 
render it credible that we may be incompetent judges also of 
the other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged conr 
Btitfl&n and cooree of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been expected ; 
and such as, men fancy, there lie great objections against : 
This renders it beforehand highly crediblej that they .may 
find the revealed dispensation hkewise, if they judge of it as 
they do of the constitutiwi of nature, very different from ex- 
pectations formed beforehand ; and liable, in appearance, to 
great objections : objections against the scheme itself, and 
against the degrees and manners of the miraculous intei-posi- 
tion's, by which it was attested and carried on- Thus, sup- 
pose a prince to govern his dominions in the wisest manrei 
posable, by common known.laws; and that upon some i-xi- 
gencies he should suspend these laws, and govern, in several 
instances, in a different manner :■ if one of his subjects- were 
not a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on, it could not be 
expected that the same person would be a competent judge, 
in what exigencies, or m what manner, or to what degree, 
those laws eonunonly observed would be suspended or de- 
viated from. If he were not a judge ot the wisdom of the 
Mdinary administration, there is no reason to think he would 
be a judge of the wisdom of the extraordinary. If he thought 
he had objections against the former, doubtless, it is highly 
supposable, he might think also, that he had (Ejections 
against the lattM. And thus, as wo fall into infinite follies 
and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise than from ex- 
perience and analogy, to judge of the constituticm and course 
of nature, it is evidently supposable befctfehand, that we should 
fidl into as great, in pretending to judge, in like manner, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect 
that this latter should appear to us clear rf objections, than 
that the former should. 

These observations, relating to llie whc^e of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular-. As we are in no 
sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what degree, 
or by what means, it were to have been expected that God 
would naturally instruct us; so, upon supposition of his 
affording us hght and instructiwi by revelation, additional to 
what he has afforded us by reason and experience, we are in 
no sort judges, by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
were to be expscted that this supernatural light and instruo- 
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tion would be afforded iia. We know not beforehand, what 
degree or. kind of natural information it were to be expected 
God would afford men, each by his own reason and experi- 
ence ; nor how far he would enable, and eifeccually dispose 
them to communicate it, whatever it should be, to each other ; 
nor whether the evidence of it would he certain, highly pro- 
bable, or doubtful ; nor whether it would be given with equal 
clearness and conviction to all. Nor could we gueaa, upon 
any good groimd I mean, whether natural knowledge, or 
even the feculty itself by which we are capable of attaining 
it, reason, would be given us at once, or giadually. In hke 
manner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of new know- 
ledge it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
revelation, upon supposition of hie aifording one ; or how fer, 
or in what way^. he would interpose miraculously, to qualify 
(hem, to whom he should origjn^y make the revelation, for 
eommunioating the knowledge given by it ; and to secure 
(heir doing it to the age in which they should live, and to 
secure its being transmitted to posterity. We are equally 
ignorant, whether the evidence of it would be certain, or 
highly probable, or doubtful ;* or whether all who should 
have any degree of insiruclion from it, and any degree of evi- 
dence of its truth, would have the same ; or whether the 
scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. 
Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge, whether it were to 
have been expected, that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing ; or left to be handed down, and conse- 
quently gjrrupted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it, if maiiitind so pleased; and during such tjn.e as they 
are perraitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as they 
will 

But'it may be said, 'that a revelation in some of the 
above-men lioned eircumslanoes ; one, for instance, which was 
not committed to writirg, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, would not have answered its purpose.' I ask, 
what purpose ? It would not have answered all the purposea 
which it has now answered, and in the same degree ; but it 
would have answered others, or the same in different degrees. 
And which of these were the purposes of God, and best fell 
in with his general government; we could not at all have de- 
termineil beforehand. 

Now since it has been shown, thai we have no principle! 

• See Chap. 6. 
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of reason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to b8 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was most 
suitable to the divine plan of government, in any of the fore- 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to object after- 
Wards as to any of them, against its being left in one way, 
rather than another; for this would be to object against 
things, upon account of, their being different from expecta- 
tions which have been shown to be witliout reason. Ani 
thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth of 
Christianity is, whether it be a, real revelation ; not whether 
it be attended with every circumstance" which we should 
have looked for : and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be ; not whether it be a book 
of such sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt to 
6incy a book containing a divine revelation should. And 
therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of styl6j 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of 
particular parts, nor any other things of the I'dte kind, though 
they had been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unless 
the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, hpd promised, that the 
book, containing the divine revelation, should be secure from 
those things. Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such 
a kind of revelation as tlie Christian claims to be, since there 
are no objections against the morality of it, but such as can 
show, that there is no proof of miracles wrought originally in 
attestation of it ; no appearance of any thing miraculous in 
its obtaining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that is, 
of events foretold, which human sagacity could not foresee. 
If it can be shown, that the proof alleged for all these is ab- 
solutely none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were 
It allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower 
than is allowed ; yet whilst any proof of thefti remains, reve< 
Ifttion will stand upon much the same foot it does at present, 
as to all the purposes of life and practice, and ought to have 
llie like iniluence upon our behaviour. 

Froin the foregoing' observations, too, it wUl follow, and 
those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will find 
it worth remarking, that tf.ere are several ways of argiiing, 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not ap- 
plicable to Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of il. 
We cannot argue, foT instance, that this cannot be the sense 
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dr intent of such a passage of 'Scripture, for if it liad, it would 
have been exiH-essed more plainlj', or have been represented 
umler a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we may justly 
argue thiis, with respect lo common books. And the reason, 
of this difference is very evident ; that in Scripture we are not 
competent judges, as we are in common books, how plainly 
it were to have been expected, what is l\e true sense should 
have been expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 
The only question is, what appearance there ia that this ia 
the sense 1 and scarce at all, how much more determinately 
or accurately it might have been expressed or figured? 

' But is it not seif-evident, that internal improbabihties of 
all kinds, weaken external pr~bable proof ?' Doubtless. But 
to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, when il 
has been proved before, that real internal improbabiUti^, 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the most 
ordinary testimony 1 and when it now has been made appear, 
that we scarce know what are improbabilities, as to the mat- 
ter we are here conddering i as it will farther appear frora 
what follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it is mani 
fest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, what su- 
pernatural instruction were to have been expected ; ■ and 
though it is self-evident, that the objections of an incompetent 
judgment must be frivolous ; ' yet it may be proper to go one 
■step farther, and observe, tnat if men will be regardJe^ of 
these things, wid pretend to judge of the Scripture by pre- 
conceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows before- 
hand, not only that il is highly credible they -may, but also 
probable that they will, Lnnagiue they have strong objectioDs 
against it, however really unexceptionable ; for so, prior to' 
experience, they would think they had, against the circum- 
stances, and degrees, and the whole manner of that instntCJ 
tion, which is afforded by the oi-dinary course of nature. 
Were the instruction which Goil affords to brute creatures by 
instincts and mere prapensions, and to mankind by these tO'^ 
gether with reason, matter of probable proof, and not of cer- 
lain observation, it would be rejected as incredible; in many 
instances of it, oniy upon account of the means by which this 
instiuclioc is given, the seeming dispi^oporlions, the hniita- 
tions, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For in- 
Blanca ■ "Would it not have been thought highly 'jnprohable, 
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that mea aliould have been so much n-ore capable of disco- 
vering, even lo certainty, the general laws of matter, and tha 
magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; 
than the occasion^ and cutes of distempers, and many other 
things, in which human life seems so much more nearly con- 
cerned, than in astronomy 1 How capricious and irregular a 
way of information, would it be said, is that of mvention, by 
means of which nature instiueta us in mattera of science, and 
in many things upon which the affairs of the world greatly 
depend ; that a man should, by this faculty be made ac- 
quainted with a thing in an instant, when, perhaps, he ia 
thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been search- 
ing after, it may be, for years. So likewise the imperfections 
attending the only method by which nature enables and di- 
rects us to communicate our thoughts to each other, are in- 
numerable. Lan^age is, in its very nature, inadequate, 
ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from negligence ; 
and BO liable to it from design, that every man can deceive 
and betray by it. And, to mention but me instance more, 
that brutes, without reason, should act, in many respects, 
with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater Ilian what men 
have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Yet il 
ia certain they do act with such superior foresight ; whether 
it be their own, indeed, is another question. Frton these 
things it is highly credible beforehand, that upon supposition 
God should afford men some additional instruction by revela- 
tion, it .would be with circumstances, in manners, degrees, 
and respects, which we should be apt to fency we had great 
objections against the credibility of. Nor are the objections 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in general, at 
all more ot greater than the analogy of nature would before- 
hand, — not perhaps give ground to expect ; for this analogy 
may not be sufficient, in some eases, to groimd an expecta- 
tion ujwn ; — but no more nor greater, than analogy would 
show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that there 
might seem to He against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular ob- 
jection, it will be more distinctly seen, how they are apphca- 
Ue to others of the like kind ; ai\d indeed to almost ajl ob- 
jections against Christianity, as distinguished from objeetioni 
against its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that as it was 
not unusual, in the apostohe age, for perstms, upon their coa- 
version to Christianity, to be endued with miraculous gifts ; 
80, some of those persot^ exercked these gifts in a strange]} 
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irregular and disorderly manner ; and this is made an objec- 
tion against their being really miraculous. Now, tiie fore- 
going observations quite remove this objection, how consider- 
able soever it may appear at firy; sight. For, conBider a pel- 
son endued with any of these gifts, for instance, ihat of 
tongues; itislo be supposed, that he had the same power 
over lliis miraculous gilt, as h« would have had over it, had 
it been the effect of habit, of 6t«d3', and use, as it ordinarily 
is ; ox the, same power over it, as he had over any other na- 
tural endo'wment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
manner he did any other ; either regularly and upon propel 
occasions only, or irregularly and upon improper ones ; ac* 
cording to his sense of decency, and his character of prudence. 
Where, then, is the objection ? Why, if this miraculous pottr. 
er was indeed given to the world to propagate Chiistianity 
and attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected, 
that other sort of persons should have been chosen to be in 
vested with it ; or that these should, at the same time, have 
been endued with prudence ; or that they should liave been 
continually restrained and directed in the exercise of it ; i. e. 
ihat God should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a 
different manner or higher degree. But, ftom the observa- 
tions made abo^e, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and manners it were to have been ex- 
pected he should miraculously interpose ; upon supposition 
of his doing it in some degree and manner. Nor, in the na- 
tural course of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, elo- 
quence, knowledge, and other talents of great intiuence, con- 
ferred only on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of them. Nor istho 
instruction and admonition naturally afforded us for the con- 
duct of life, particularly in our education,' comfnonly given in 
a manner the most suited to recommend it; but often with 
circumstances, apt to prejudice us against such inslnrction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great reseniblance 
between the light of nature and of revelation, inseveral other 
respects. Practical Christianity, or that fiiith and behaviour 
which renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 
thing ; like the common rules of conduct, with respect to our 
ordinary temporal affairs. Tha more distinct and particular 
knowledge of those things, the study of which the Aposlls 
calls, going' on unlo perfeclton,* and of the prophetic paTtH 

• Hob. VI. I, 
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<tf revelation, like many parts of natural and even civil know- 
ledge, may require very exact thought and careful considera- 
tion. The hinderances, loo, of natural and of supernatural 
light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. And aa 
it, is ov/ned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood, so, if it ever comes to l?e understood, before the resHtti- 
tion of all things,^ and without miraculous interpositions, it 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at j 
by the continuance and progress of leamihg and of liberty, 
and by particular persons, attending tOj^ comparing and pur- 
Buing, intimations scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looired and disregarded by the generality of the wcrld. Fot 
this is the way iii which all improvements are made ; by 
thoughlftjl men tracing on. obscure hints, aa it were, dropped 
us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come into our 
minds by chance. Nor is it at all incrediblei that a book, which 
has been so long in the possession of maidcind, should con* 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all the same 
phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, froai 
whicli such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in the pos' 
session of mankind several thousand years before. And poa ■ 
Bibly it .might be inteiided, that evefits, as they come to pass, 
ehbuld open and ascertain the meaning of several parts ol 
Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a material rc- 
epect ; for that natural knowledge is of little or no conse- 
quence. But I have been sneaking of the general instruction, 
which nature does or does not aiford us. And besides, sopie 
parts of natural knowledge, in the more common restrained 
tense of the words, are of the greatest consequence to the 
ease and coi'venience of Ufe. But suppose the analogy did, 
as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might be abundantly 
supplied from the whole constitution and course of nature ; 
which shows, that God does not dispense his gifls according 
to our notions of the advantage and consequence they would 
be of to us. And this in general, with his method of dis- 
pensing knowledge in particular,- would together make oul 
an analogy full to the point belbre us. 

But it may be objected still farther, and more generaDy ; 
'The Scripture represents the"world as in a state of ruin, and 
Cliristianity as an expedient to recover it, to help in these le- 
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epects where nature fails ; in particular to supply the deficien- 
cies of natural light. Is it credible, then, that so many ages 
should have been let pass, before a matter of such a sort, of 
po great and so general importance, -was made known to man' 
kind ; and then that it should be made known to so small a 
part of them ? la it conceivable; that this supply Ehoiild be 
so very deficient, should have the like obscurity and doubtful- 
ness, be Uable to the Eke perversionsj in short, lie open to all 
the like objections, as the light of nature itself f* Without 
determining how far this in fact ia so,- 1 answer, it is by no 
means incredible that it might be so, if the Ught of nature and 
Of revelation be from the same hand. Men are naturally liable 
to diseases ; for which God,in his good jaovidenoe, has pro- 
vided natural remedies. j" But remedies exialicg in nature 
have been unknown to mankind for many ages ; are kilowti 
but to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not known 
yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity aild difficulty, in 
the nature and application of them. Circumstances seem 
often to make ihem very improper, where they are absolutely 
tlecesi5ary. It is after loiig labor and stiidy, and many unauc* 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to be as useful as 
they are ; after high contempt and absolute rejection of the 
most useful we have ; and after disputes and doubts, which 
have seemed to bo endless. The best remedies, too, when 
unskilfully, much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases ; and, with therightest application, the succesa 
of them is often doubtful. In many cases, they are not at 
all effectual ; where they are, i't is often very slowly : and the 
application of them, and the necessary regimen accompany- 
ing it, is, hot uncommonly, so disagreeable, that some will 
not submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with the excuse, 
that if they would, it is not certain whether it would be suc- 
cessful. And many persons, who labor under diseases, for 
which there are known natural remedlesj are not so happy as 
to be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the 
remeJiM which nature has provided for diseases, are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal And indeed the same princi- 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude that they 
nu\st be so, would lead us likewise to conclude that there could 
be no occasion for them ; (. e. that there could be no diseasea 
at all. And, therefore, our experience that there a: 
shows, that it is credible beforehand, upon supposition n 

* Cbap, C. ) See Cliajit 9, 
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has provided remedies fbr iHem, thai these remedies may be 
as by experience we find they are, not certain, nor perfect, uoi 
■universal ; because It shtiws, tliat the principles upon which 
we should expect the contrary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all these 
things 1 Not that reason is no judge of wh^t is offered lo us 03 
being of divine revelation. For this would be toinfer, that we 
are unable to judge of any thing, because we are unable to 
judge of all things. Reason can, and it ought lo judge, 
not only of the meaning, but also of the morality and the 
evidence, of revelation. First, It is the province of raa- 
aon to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; i. e. not whe- 
ther it contauia- things different from what we should have 
expected from a wise, just and good Bemg ; for objections 
from hence have been now obviated ; but whetherit contains 
things plainly contradictory to ".visdom, justice, or goodness ; to 
what the light of nature teaches ub of God. And I know no- 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting such ob- 
jections as are formed upon suppositions, which would equally 
conclude, that the constitution of nature is contradictory to 
wisdom, justicOi or goodness ; which most certainly it is not. 
Indeed, there are some particular precepts in Scripture, ^ven 
to particular persoiis, requiiihg actions, v/hich would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it is 
easy to see, that all these are of such a kind, as that the pre- 
cept changes the whole natiire of the case and of the ac- 
tion ; and both constitutes and shows that not to be unjust or 
immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have apjiea^ed and 
really have been so; which may well be, since none of these 
precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it were com- 
manded, to cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would riot alter 
the nature of the case, or of the action in any of these instaa- 
ces. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only 
the doing an external action ; for instance, laldiig away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right to either Hfa 
or property, but what arises solely from (he graiit of God. 
When this grant is revoked, they cease lo have any rights at 
ftE in either ; and when this revocation is made known, as 
Burely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without command v/ould be immoral, must make 
an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
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natural tendency. I thought proper to say thus much of the 
few Scripture pieceptSf which require, not vicious aciious, 
but actions which would have been vicious, had it not been 
for 3uch precepts ; because they are sometimes weakly lu-ged 
as immoral, and great weight is laid upon objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at all in 
tlieae precepts, but what arises from their being ofTences ; 
i. e, from their being hable to be perverted, aa indeed they 
are, by wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid pur- 
poses, and perhaps, to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And 
objections Irom this head are not objections against revela- 
tion, but against the whole notion of rehgion, as a trial ; and 
against the general constitution of nature. Secondly, Rea- 
son is able to judge, and must, of the evidence of revelation, 
and of tile objeciions urged against that evidence ; which 
shall be the subject of a following chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, that 
the question upon which the truth of Christianity depends, is 
scarce at all, what objections there are against its scheme, 
since there are none against the raoraJiiy of it ; but ivhat ob- 
jections there are against its evidence ; or, Khat proof there 
remains of it, after due alloiaances made for the objectiont 
against that proof. Because it has been shown, ihat ihe 06- 
jeclions against Chrislianiiy, as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence, are frivolous. For surely very little 
weight, if any at all, ia to be laid upon a way of arguing and 
objecting, which, when applie'd to the general constitution of 
nature, experience shows not tobe conclusive : and such, I think, 
is the whole way of objecting treated of throughout this chap- 
ter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon suppositions, 
which mislead us to think, that the Author of nature would 
not act, as we experience he does ; or would act, in such and 
such cases, as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the unreasonableness of this way of objecting will appear 
yet more eviderJjy from hence, that the chief things thus ob- 
jected against, are justified, as shall be farther shown,"!" ''X 
distinct, partieulaJ", and full analogies, in the constitution and 
course of nature. 

But it is to bs remembered, that aa frivolous as objections 
of the foregoing sort against revelation ai-e, yet, when a sup- 
posed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has a 

»Chap. 7. 1 Chnp. 4, la-tcrpart; an'l -% 0, 
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more general and tinifomi tendency to promote t-irtiae, than, 
all circumstances considered, could have been expected from 
. enthusiam and political views ; this is a presumptive proof oi 
its not proceeding from them, and so of its fxuth ; because 
we are competent judges, what might have been expecUid 
from enthusiasm and political views. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Of Chrialianily, efinsidered as a Scheme or ConstiluUoji, 

imperfecily compreheiided. 

It hath been now shown,* that the analogy of nature ren- 
ders it highly credible beforehand, thai, supposing a revelation 
to be made, it must contain many things very different ftom 
what wo should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, 
t kes off the forr.e of those objections, or rather precludes them. 
But it may be alleged, that this is a very partial answer to 
such objections, ' or a very unsatisfactory way of obviating 
ihem : because it doth not show at all, that the things objecU 
ed against can be wise, just, and good ; much less, that it 
is credible they are so. It will therefore be proper to show 
this distinctly, by appljnng to these objections against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the answer abovef 
given to the Uke objections against the constitution of nature ; 
before we consider the particular analogies in the latter, to the 
particular things objected against in the former. Now, that 
which affords a sufficient answer to objections against ihe 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of natura, 
is its being a constitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly 
comprehended ; & scheme, in which means are made use of 
It accomplish ends; and which is carried on by general laws. 
For, ftbm these things it has been proved, not only to be pos- 
sible, but also to be credible, that those thiiigs which are ob> 
jected against, may be consistent with wisdpm, justice, and 
goodness ; nay, may be instances of them ; and even that 
the constitution and government of nature may be perfect in 
the highest possible degree. If Christianity, then, be a scheme, 
and ot the like kiiid, it is evident, the Uke objections ag^unat 
it must admit of the like answer. And, 
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I. Christianity is a Echemo, quite beyond our comprebeji* 
Bion. The moral government of God is exercised, by gradu- 
ally conducting things so in the course of his providence, tnat 
every one, at length, and upan the whole, shall receive accord- 
ij\g to his deserra ; and neither Iraud nor violence, but truth 
and right, shall finally prevail. ' Christianity is a particular 
scheme under this general plan of providence, and a part of it, 
conducive to its completion, with regard to mankind ; consist- 
ing itself also of various parts, and a mysterious economy 
which has been carrying on from the time the world came 
mio its present wretctied state, and is still carrying on, for its 
recovery, by a divine person, the Me^iah. ; ' who is to gathei 
together in. on", the children of God that are scattered abroad,'* 
and establish ' an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth 
righteouaness.'t And in order to it, after various manifesta- 
tions of things, relating to this great and getjetal scheme ol 
Providence, through a sncceasion of many ages ; — (' for the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, testified before- 
hand his sufferings, and the glory that should follow : unto 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, 
they did minister the things which are now reported unto ue by 
them that have preached the gospel ; which tilings the angela 
desire to look intoi'J) — after various dispensations, looking 
forward and preparatory to this final salvation, ' In the fulness 
of time,' when infinite wisdom thought fit. He,' 'being in the 
form or' God, made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant, and was made in the hkeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross: wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bojv, of things m heaven, 
and things in the earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.'§ Parts likewise' of this economy 
are tile miraculous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his ordi- 
nary assistances given to good men ; the invisible government 
which Christ at present txercises over his Church ; that which 
he himself refers 16 in th^e words, || 'In my father's house 
are many mansions — I go to prepare a place for you ;' and 
bis fu'.ure return to 'judge the world in righteousness, and 
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completely re-establisli the kingdom of God. ' For the Fa- 
ther judgetli no man; but haih committed all judgment unto 
tlie Sob ; that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.* Ah power is given unto him in heaven 
and in earth. f And he must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. Then cometh the end, when he shall 
have dehvered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
al! things under him, that God may be all in all, 'J Now 
little, surely, need be said to show, that this system, or scheme 
of things,' is but imperfectly comprehended by us. The 
Scripture expressly asserts it" to be so. And, indeed, one 
cannot read a passage relating (o this ' great mystery of 
godliness,'§ but what immediately runs up into something 
which shows us our ignorance in it ; as every thing in nature 
shows us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. And 
whoever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture, wiD" find so much 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to all the pmpo- 
aea of judging and objecting, we know as little of it, as of the 
constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much 
an answer to our objections {igainst the perfection of one, ae 
against the perfection of the other. 

II. It. is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as 
Bmch as in the natural scheme of things, means are made use 
of to accomplish ends. And the, observation of this furnishes 
us with the same answers to objections against the perfection 
of Christianity, astoobjectionsofthe like kind against the con- 
stitution of nature. It shows the credibility, that the things 
objected against, how footisk^ soever they appear to men, 
may be the very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing foolishness is no presumption 
against this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

ni. The credibility; that the Christian dispensatio;! may 
have been, all along, carried on by general laws, no less than 
the course of nature, may require to be more distinctly made 
out. Consider, then, upon whfit groutid it is we say, that tha 

,i.lEi. II Cor. XT. __ 
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whole comnlon course of nature is carrifid on according lb gen- 
eral fore-ordained iawa. We know, indeed, several of the gen- 
eral laws of maiter; and a great part of the natural behavioiii 
of living agents is reducible to general laws. But we know, ih 
a manner, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tempests, earth- 
^ualfes, femine, pestilence, become the instruments of destruc- 
tion to mankind. And the laws by which persons born into 
the world at such a time and place, are of such capacities, ge- 
niuses, tempers ; the laws, by which thoughts come iflto oUi 
mind, in a multitude of cases ; and hy which innumemble 
tilings happen, of the greatest influence upon the afiMr's aniS 
state of tile world : these laws are so wholly unknown to us, 
that we ca!l the events, which come to pass by them, acci. 
dental ; though all reasonable men know certainly, that then 
cannot, in reality, be any such thing as chance | and concludC| 
diat the things which liave this appeaieince,'are the result oi 
general Iftws, and may be reduced into them. It is then but 
an exceeding little way. and in but a very few respects,- that 
we can trace up the natural course of things before us, ti) 
general' laVa. And it is only from analogy that we conclude 
the wlj(^e of it to be capable of being reduced into them , 
only from our seeing, that peat is so. It is from our finding, 
that th^ course of liature, in some respects and so far, goes on 
by general laws, that we conclude tins of tile rest. And if 
that be a just ground for such a conclii3ion,it isa just gTounS 
slso, if not to conclude, yet to comprehend, to render it suppos- 
able and. credible, which is sufficientfor answering objectiohS, 
that God's miraculous interpositions' may have been, all aldn^, 
inlikemamier,bygew«ronaws of wisdom. Thus, that mirS- 
culous powers. should be exerted at such times, upon such 
occasions, in such degrees and mannera, and with regard to 
euch persons, rather than others ; that the affairs of the 
world, being permitted to go on in their natural course so far, 
should, just at' such a point, have a new direction given them 
by miraculous interpositions ; that these intei'positions should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only ; all this may 
have been by general laws. These laws are untnown, 
indeed, to us ; but no more unknown, than the laws from 
whence it is, that some die as soon as they are bon), and 
others live to extreme old age ; that one man is so superior to 
another in understanding ; with innumerable more things, 
which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce to any laws 
or rules at all, though it is taken for granted, they are aa 
much reducible to genwal ones as gravitation. Now, if the 
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revealed dispensations ofProvidencD, andmiracubus interpo. 
sifions, be by general laws, as well asGod'a ordinary govern- 
ment in tlie course of nature, made known by reason and 
experience ; there is no more reason to expect that every exi- 
gence, as it arises, should be provided for by these general 
lawa of miraculous interposition, than that every exigence ih 
nature should, by the general lawa of nature : yet there might 
be wise and good reasons, that miraculous inteipositiona should 
be by general laws ; and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon, or deviated from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearances of deficiencies and 
irregularities in nature, is owing to its being a scheme but in 
part made known and of such a certain particular kind ih 
other respects. ■ Now we see no more reason, why the frame 
and course of nature should be such a scheme, than why 
Christianity should. And that the, former is such a scheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition of its 
truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest, that Christianity 
is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme in whidi 
means are made use of to accomplish ends, like to that df 
nature ; so the credibility that it may have been all along 
CEirried on by general laws no less than the course of, nature, 
has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible, that there might, I think probable that there would, 
,be the like appearance of deficiencies and irregularities ih 
Chiislianity as in nature; *. «'. that Christianity would be 
liable to' the like objections, as the frame of nature. And 
these objections are answered by these observations concern- 
ing Christianity ; as the like objections against the'^fiume af 
nature, are answered by the hke observations concerning the 
frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, cbnsidered as a macter 
of feet, having, in general, been obviated in the preceding 
chapter: and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it, having been obviated in this ; the 
next thing, according to the method projwsed, is to show, that 
the principal objections in particular, against Christianity, 
may be answered by psrtioular and full' analogies in nature, 
And as one of ihem i? made against ibe whole scheme of it 
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together, as just now described, I chooBe to consider it her^ 
rather than in a distinct chapter by itself. The ihing objected 
against this scheme of the gospel is, ' Thai il seems to sup- 
pose God was reduced to the necessity of a long series of in- 
tricate meaas, in order to aecomphsh his enda, the recovery 
and salvation of the world ; in hke sort as men, for want of 
understanding, or power, not being able to come at their enda 
directly, are forced to go round about ways, and make use of 
many perplexed contrivances to arrive at them.' Now, every 
thing which we see shows the folly of this, considered as an 
objection against the truth of Christianity. For, according 
to our manner of conception, God makes use of variety, of 
means, what we oflen tbinlc tedious ones, in the natural 
course of providence, for the accomplishmenL of all his ends. 
Indeed, it is certain, there ia somewhat in this matter quite 
beyond our comprehension ; but the mystery is as great in 
nature as in Christianity. We know what we ourselves aim 
at, as final ends ; and what courses we take, merely as means 
conducing to those ends. But we are gieatly ignorant, how 
fe.r things are considered by the Author of nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends ; so as that it may be said, 
this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
And whether there be not some pecuhar absurdity in our very 
manner of conception concerning this matter somewhat con- 
tradictory, arising from our extremely imperfect views of 
things, it is impossible to say, However, thus much is mani- 
fest, that the whole natural world and government of it is a 
Bcheme, or system; not a fixed, but a progressive one: a 
Echeme, in Which the pperation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends tiiey tend to can be at 
tained. The change of seasons, the ripenmg of the fruits o! 
the earth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of this; 
and BO is human life. Thus, 'vegetable bodies, and those o( 
animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up by de- 
grees to a mattire state. And thus rational agents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form, 
each his own manners and character, by the gradual gaining 
of Itnowledge and experience, and by a long course of action. 
Oiu: exbtence is not only successive, as it must be of necessity, 
but one state of our life and being is appointed by God to be 
a preparation for another ; and that, to be the means of at- 
taining to another succeeding one : Infancy to childhood ; 
childhood to youth ; youth to mature age. Men are impa- 
tient, and for precipitating things : but the Author of nature 
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uppears deliberate throughout his operations ; accomplishing 
his natural ewds by slow successive steps. And there is a 
plan of things beforehand laid out, which, ftora the nature of 
it, requires various systems of means, as well as length of 
Ume, in order to the carryir\g on its several parts into execu- 
tion. Thus, in tile daily course of natural providence, God 
operates in the very same manner as in the dispensation' of 
Christianity : making one thing subservient to another ; tliis, 
to somewhat father ; and so on, through a progressive series 
of means, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, every Uiing 
ve see in the course of nature is as much ati uieloace, r« ojiy 
ptft sf I^ Cbtietian djapeoMitiei} 
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CHAPTER V. 



Of the particular System of Christianity ; the Appointnunt 

of a Mediator, and the Redemption of the Worlaby him. 

There is not, I ihink, any thing lelating to Christianity, 
which has been more objected against, than the mediation trf 
Christ, in some or other of its parts. Yet,. izpon thorough 
consideration, there seems nothing less justly liable to it. 
For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined pre- 
Bumption against the general notion of ' a Mediator between 
God and man.'* For we find, all living creatures are brought 
into the world, and their life in iiitancy ia preserved, by the 
instrumentality of others ; and every satisfaction of it, some 
way or other, is bestowed by the bke means. So that Ihe 
visible government, which God exercises over the world, is by 
Ihe instrumentality and mediation of others. And how far 
his invisible government be or be not so, it is impossible to 
determine at aU by reason. And the supposition, that part 
of it is so, appears, to say the least, altogether as credible as 
the contraty. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator be- 
tween God and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity, 
OT as an appointment in this dispensation ; since wo find, by 
experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of good and evil to us, the instruments of his justice 
and his mercy. And the objection here referred to is urged, 
not against mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Christ is om* mediator ; but absolutely againsi 
the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

H. As we must suppose, that the world ia uftder the 

• 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
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proper moral governmeiit of God, or in a state ol religion, be- 
fore We can enter into consiiieraiion of the revealed doctrine 
concerning the redemption of it by Christ ; so that suppoai- 
lion is here to be distuictly taken notice of Now, the divine 
moral government which religion teaches us, imphea, tbfit the 
consequence of vice shali be misery, in some future state, by 
the righteous judgment of God. That such consequent pirn- 
iahment shall take eifect by his appointment, is necessarily 
impUed. But; as it is not in any sort to be supposed, that we 
are made acquainted with all the ends or reasons for which 
it is fit future punishment should be inflicted, or why God 
has appmnted such and such consequent misery should fol- 
low vice i and as we are altogether in the dark, how or in 
whal manner it shall follow, by what immediate occastons, 
or by the instrumentality of whal means ; there ia pj ab- 
surdity in supposmg, it may follow hi a way analogous to 
that in which many miseries follow such and such courses 
of action at present ; poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely 
death by diseases, death from the hands of civil justice. 
There is no absurdity in supposing future punishment may 
follow wickedness of course, as we speak, or in the way ol 
natural consequences, from God's original constitution of the 
world ; from the nature he has given us, and from the condi 
lion in which he places us r or, in like manner, as a person 
rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence, falls down ; in the way ofnaiural consequence, breaks 
his limbs, suppose ; in the way of natural consequence of this, 
without help, perishes. 

Soma good men may, perhaps, be offended, with hearing 
it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future punish- 
ments of wickedness may ha in the way of natural conse- 
quence ; as if tliis were taking the execution of justice out of 
the hands of God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
remember that when things come to pass according to the 
course of nature, tliis does not hinder them from being his 
doing- who is the God of nafure ; and that the Scripture as- 
cribes those punishments to divine justice, which are known 
to be natural ; and which must be called so, when distin- 
guished from such as are miraculous. But, after all, tWs 
supposition, or rniher this way of speaking, is here made use 
of only by way of illustration of the subject before us. For, 
Bince it must be admitted, that the future punishment of 
wickedness is not a inatter of arbitrary appointment, but of 
reason, equity, and justice ; it comes, for au^ht I ee*, to the 
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sants [tung, whether it is supposed to be inflicted in si way 
analogous to that in which the temporal punishments of vice 
and folly ate inflicted, or in any other waj. And though 
there were a diiference, it is allowable iii the p^sent case to 
naake tl^ supposition, plainly not an incrediUe one, Tliat 
future punkhment inay follow wickedness in the way of 
natui'al conseguencCi or aocordiag to some^ general laws of 
government already egt^biiahed in the universe. 

in. Upon this auppoeition, or even witlwut it, we may 
observe somewhat, much to the i^eaeiit purpose, in the con- 
BtiCution of nature, or appointments of Providence ; the pro- 
vision which k roiade, that all the bad natural consequences 
of men's actions sho.uld not always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad craisequer^ces, as, according to the settled course 
fif things, would ineyitaUy have followed, if not prevented, 
should, in CMtain degrees, be prevented. We are apt, prS' 
euraptuousty, ta imagine, ttaal the wc«td ii%lK have been so 
constituted, as tha,t there would not have been any such thing 
as misery ca^evil. On the contrary, we find the Author of 
natiore penrals it. But then, he has p;ovided reliefe, and, 
ki many cases, jffirfecl remeifies for it, fifter some' pains and 
difEouIdes ; relfefe and reanecBes even for that evil, which is 
the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in .tbe course of 
nature, would have continued, aitd ended m our ^destruction, 
but for such rmnedics. And this is ai^ »»>taitce boHh of se- 
Terity and of injiulgence, in the constitutiMi of isttne. Thus, 
bU the bad cMwequences, now mentuHied, of a men's trifling 
upon a precipice, might be j^-evested AJid, ibcHigh all were 
not, yet some of thent might, hy pn^r interposition-, if not 
Kjected ; by anotlier's coming to the rash mao^s reKef, with 
ills own la3^ng- bcdd on that relief, in* such sort as the case 
requires. Persons may do a great deal themselves towards 
preventii^ tte bad consequences of their follies ; and more 
may be done by themselves, together with the assktance of 
others, their fellow creaitures ; which assistance nature re- 
quhes and prompts us to. Tte is the general constitution o( 
the world. Now, suppaso it had been so constituted, that 
after such actions were done, as were foreseerr naturally to 
draw after iheni mtsety tc the cfoer, it should have been no 
more in hunHii* power lb have fffeverrted that naturally con- 
sequent misery, in arty instance, than it b, in all ; no one can 
?ay, whether such a more severe constitution of things might 
pot yet have been really good. But that, on the contrary, 
jltwisioiV^inai&b(tf natUKe,.that we may and do,, to so. peal 
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degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our fbllicM ; tbk 
may be called mercy, or compassion, in the original cinietitu* 
lion of the woiid ; compiisgiim, as distinguished from good- 
ness in general. And, the whole known csistitution aiu! 
course of things nffording ua instances of such compassion, 
it would be according to the analogy of nature to hope, '.hai, 
however ruinous the natural cohsequaices of vice might be, 
ftom the generp.l laws of God's government over the universe, 
yet provision might be made, possibly might have been 
originally made, for preventing those ruinous consequence^ 
from inevitably following ; at least from following uruversallyi 
and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a 
question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The gene- 
rality of maiikind are so far from having that awful sense of 
things, which the present state of vice and misery and dark- 
neea seems to make bul reasoriable, that they have scarce any 
apprehension, or thought at all, about this matter, any way { 
and some serious persons may have spoken unadvisedly con- 
certing it. But let us observe, what we experi^ice to be, and 
what, from the very constitution of nature, cannot but be, the 
eonsequences of irregular and disorderly bdiaviour ; even of 
such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce caU vicious. 
Now, it is natural to apprehend, that ^e bad consequences of 
irregularity will be greater, in prc^ordon as the irregularity ii 
to. And there is no comparison between these irregularitieiiii 
and the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute profligate dis- 
regard to all religion ; if there be any thing at all in religion 
For, consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, presump' 
(uouely to introduce that confusion and roisery into the km^- 
dom of God, which mankind have, in fact, introduced ; toblai- 
pheme the sovereign Lord of all ; to contemn his authority ; 
to be injurious to the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, 
the creatures of God. Add, that the effects of vice, in the pre- 
sent world, are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and 
even death : and, u^on putting all this together, it will appear, 
diat as no one can say, in what degree fatal the unpreventod 
consequences of vice may be, according to the general rule of 
divine government ; so it is by no means intuitively certain, 
how far these consequences could possibly, in the nature of the 
thing, be prevented, consistently with the eternal rule of light, 
or with what is, in fact, the moml constitutimi of naturo. 
However, there would be large ground to hope, that the nni- 
naal government was not so severely strict, but that then 
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waa room for pardon, or for having those penal conEequencei 
prevented. Yet, 

IV, There seems no probability, that any thing we could 
do, would alone, and of itself, prevent them ; prevent their fol- 
lowing, or being inflicted. But one would thinkj at least, it 
were impossible that the contrary Should be thought certain 
For we are not acquainted with the whole of the case. We 
are not informed of all the reasons^ which render it lit that 
fixture punishments should be inflicted ; and, therefore, cani'Kit 
know, whether any thing we could do would tmke such an 
alteration, as to render it fit that they should be remitted, Wft 
do not know, what the whole natuml or appointed consequen- 
ces of vice are, nor in what way they would foUow, if not pre 
Tented ; and, therefore, can in no sort say, whether we could . 
do any thing, which would be sufficient to prevent them 
Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect the analogy 
of nature, or providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upon in this matter, yet it is 
sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any 
kind of evidence, urged by way of objection against a doctrine, 
the proof of which is not reason, but revelation. Consider, 
then, people ruin their fortunes by extravagance ; they bring 
diseases upon themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties 
of civil laws, and surely civil government is natural i will sor- 
row for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of them i 
On the contrary, men's natural abilities of helping theoiselvea 
lire often impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to be be- 
holden to the assistance of others, upon several accounts, and 
in different waj^: assistance which they would have had no 
occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct ; but which, 
in the disadvantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, and re- 
trieving their affairs. Now, since this is our case, considering 
ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, and as having 
a temporal interest here, under the natural government of 
God, which, however, has a great deal moral in it ; why in 
it not supposable, that this may be our case also in our more 
important capacity, as under his perfect moral government, 
and having a more general and future interest depending ? If 
we have misbehaved in this higher capacity, and rendered 
ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment which God has 
tumaxed to vice ; it is plainly credible, that behaving well fta 
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the time to come, may be — not useless, God forbid — but 
wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that punish- 
ment ; ot CO put us in the condiiion wMch we should hava 
been in, had we preserved our innocence. 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence, when- 
ever we reason concerning the divine conduct, yet il may be 
added, that it is clearly contrary to al! oar notions of govern- 
ment, as well as to what is, in 6ict, the general copstitulioa 
of nature, to suppose that doing well for the future, should 
in ail cases, prevent all the judicial bad consequences of hav- 
ing done evii, or all the punishment annexed to disobediesce. 
And we have manifestly nothing from whence to determine, 
in what degree, and in what cases, reformation would pre 
vei\C tiiis pxmishn>ent, even supposing that it would in some. 
And, tliough the efficacy of repentance itself alone, to pre- 
vent what mankind had rendered themselves obnoxious to, 
and recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
oppOMtion to Christianity ; yet, by the general prevalence of 
propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, this notion, of 
repentance alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to 
be contrary to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws of 
God's government, been permitted to operate, without any 
interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, for aught 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason to think, must 
inevitably have followed, notwithstanding any thing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness,orth)slight of nature, call it which you 
please, revelation comes in; confirms every doubting fear, which 
could enter into the heart of man, concerning the future un- 
prevented consequence of wickedness ; supposes the world 
to be in a state of ruin, (a supposition which seems the very 
grotmd of the Chiistiandispensation, and which, if not pro veable 
by reaeon, yet it is in no wise contrary to it ; ) teaches us, too, 
that the rules of divine government are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, or by the 
Bole efficacy of it ; but then teaches, at the same time, what 
nature might justly have hoped, that the moral government of 
the universe was not so rigid, but that there was room for an 
interposition to avert the fatal consequences of vice j which 
thorefoi-e, by this means, does admit of pardon. Bevelatjon 
teaches us, that the unknown laws of God'3 mote general 
government, no lesa than tlie particular laws by which wo 
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experience he governs us at present, aie compassioriate,* as 
Weil as good, in the more general notion of goodness ; and 
that he hath mercifallj provided, that there should be bd 
interposition to prevent the desirueiion of human kmd, what- 
ever that destruction unprevented wcmld have been. ' God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whoEoever beiieveth,' not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
-a practical sense, 'that whosoever believelh in him should not 
perisfi;'! gave hia son in the same way of gooilness to the 
world, as he aiFwds particular persons the friendly assistance 
of their fellow-creatures, when, without it, Iheir tenaporalniiii- 
would be the certain consequence of their follies; in the 
same way of goodness, I say, though in~a transcendent and 
iiifinitely higher degree. And the Son of God ' loved us, and 
have himselfforus,'witha love which he himself compares 
to that of human friendship ; though, in this case, all com- 
parisons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to 
be illustrated by them. He interposed in such a manner, as 
wa% necessary and effectual !o prevent that execution of jus- 
tice upon sinnevs, which God had appointed should otherwise 
have been executed upon them ; or in such a manner, as 
to prevent that punishment from actually following, which, 
according to the general laws of divine government, must 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for such 
inlerpc»ilion,J 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, 
inconsistent with iivine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 



sory reader, 

■shave the advantage of being made acqaaiHted ivith it in (he present 
lite. — But, il, mar be. needAil lo .mention, that several questions, which 
hove been brought into the subject before us, and determined, ere not in 
the least entered into here; questions which have been, I Tear, rashly 
determined, and, perhaps, "with equal n^tiess, contrary ways, For in< 
Btance : Whether God could have saved the world by other means than 
the death of Chnst, consistently with the general laws of his goveriimen t } 
And, had not Christ came into the world, what would have been Iha 
fuUu« condition of the better sort of men ; those jnst persons over the 
fiuse of the earth, for WFhomManassta in his prayer asserts, repentance 
was not appointed! The meaning of the first of these questlnns is 
greatly ambiguous ; and nnther of them ean pro])erty be answered 
without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we know 
the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the tety inquiry, hAoJ Kimld ham 
nBoiBtd if God had not dene as ht has t may have in it some' 



nBoiBtd if God had not dene as ht has t may have in it some very great 

I : — j^ij ought not to be carried on nny farther than ii 

ir pBrtiai and iiiadetiiiiile conceptions of thiiiga- 
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will entirely reroove lliat appearance. For, were w« to bi^ 
poee the constitution of things to be such, aa that the whoia 
creation must have. ;:orisheci, had it not been for somowhat, 
which God had apjioiiiied should be in order to jwevent thai 
ruin; even this suppo«.tion would not be inconsistent, in any de* 
p^e, with the iriost absolutely perfect goodness. But slil; itmay 
be thought, thai this whole manner of treating the subject be- 
fore us, supposes mankind to be naturally in a very strange 
slate. And truly so it does. But it is not Christianity which 
has put us into this state Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of.the world ; that the 
best have great wrongnesaes with themselves, which ihcy 
oorr;plain of, and endeavour to amend ; but, that the gene- 
rality grow more profligate and corrupt with age : that hea- 
then moralists thought the present state to be a state (rf'putasll- 
ment; and,whatoiigtit be added, that the earth, our haWlB don, 
has the appearanceof being a ruin; whoever, I say, will con- 
sider all these, and some other obvious things, will think he 
has little reason to object against the Scripture account, that 
mankitid is in a state of degradiition ; against this being die 
fact : how difficult sOefler he may think it to account for, 
or everi to fdrni a (&tinct conception of, the occasions and cir- 
cumstances of it. But that the crime of our first parents was 
the occasion of our iieing placed in a more disadvantageous 
condition, is a thing throiighoul, and particularly analogous 
to what we see, ili the daily course of natural Providence ; 03 
ihe recovery of the world, by the interposition of Christ, has 
been shown to be so ia general. 

VI. The parUftuIar manner in which Christ interposed in th« 
redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, in the 
largest sense, beheeen God and mait, is thus represented W 
us in the Scripture : ' He is the light of the world ;'* die re. 
vealer of the will of God in the most eminent sense : He is r 
propitiatory saciilice ;f ' the Lamb of God ;'J and as he vo- 
luntarily offered himself up, he is styled our High.priest.§ 
And, which seems of pecuUar weight, he is described before, 
hand in the Old Testament, under the same characters of a 
fflriest, and expiatory victim.|| And whereas it is objected, 

* Joim i. and vlii. IS, 

fRom, iii. 25, and V. II, 1 Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 8. 1 John b. & 
Maiu xxvi. 38. . 
t J<>hn i. 29, 36, and throughout the book of Revdation. 
5 Throughout the Epslle to the Hebrews. 
I Isa Uii. Diiii. ix. ii. Psnlm rx. i. 
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that all this is merely by -way of allusion to the sacrifices of 
the Mosaic law, ilie apostle, on the contrary, affirms, that the 
' law was a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things ;'* and that the priests that ofier gifts 
according to the law — serve unto the example and shadow 
of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God, when 
he was about to make the tabernacle. ' For see,' sai'Ji lie, 
' that thou make all things according to the pattern showed 
to thee in the mount :'f i. e. the Levitical priesthood was a 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in hke maimer as the ta- 
bernacle made by Moses was according to that showed him 
in the Moimt. The priesthood of Christ and the tabernacle 
in the Mount, weie the originals: of the former of which, the 
Levitical priesthood was a type ; and of the latter, the taber- 
nacle made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this 
epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions 
to the great and final atonement to be made by the blood of 
Christ ; and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor can 
any thing be more express and determinate,- than the follow- 
ing passage ; ' It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when he comeih 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering,' i. e. of bulla 
and of goats, ' thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me — Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.-r-By which 
will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all:'J And to add one passage more 
of the like kind : ' Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many ; and imto them that look for him shall he appear tho 
second time, withotit sin ;' i. e. without bearing sin, as he did 
at his first coming, by being an offering for it; without 
having our inifpdiies again laid upon him, without being any 
more a sin-offering ; — ' Unto them that look for him shall he 
appear the second time, without sin, «nto salTatioii.'§ !Nor 
do the inspired writers at all confine themselves to this man 
ner of speaking concerning thQ satis&ction of Christ, but de- 
clare an efficacy in what he did and suffe'ed for us, additional 
to, and beyond mere instruction, example, and government, 
in a great variety of expression: ,'That Jesus should die for 
that nation,' the Jews ; ' and not for that nation only, but that 
also,' plainly by the efficacy of his death, ' he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were scattered 

*Heb. <. I. IHeb. Tui;4j5. tHeb. x. 4, 5; 7, 9, 10. 
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ftbroad :'* that ' he suffered for eina, the just for the unjust :'f' 
that 'he gave his hfe, himself a ransom :'j; that 'we are 
bought, bought with a price :'§ that 'ho redeemed ua with 
hia blciod ; redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curae for us :'|| that he is our ' advocate, intercessor, 
and propitiation ;'ir (hat 'he was made perfect (or consum- 
mate) through sufferings j and being thus made perfect, ho 
became the author of salvation :'** that ' Gfod was in Christ, 
reconcihng the world to himself, by the death of his Son by 
the cross; not imputing thdr trespasses unto them :'f'f and, 
lastly, that 'through death he destroyed him that had the 
power of death.' JJ Christ, then, having thus 'humbled 
himself, and become obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross, God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name ; hath given all things into 
his hands ; hath committed all judgment unto him ; that all 
men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.'§§ 
For, ' worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strengfii, and hOnor, and glory, 
and blessing ! And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, heard I, saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever !'|||| 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and ex 
press the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator between 
Gofl and man ; so far, i mean, as the nature of tliis his office 
is revealed; and it is usually treated of by divines undei 
three heads. 

First, He was, by the way of eminence, the Prophet : ' that 
Prophet that should come into the world, 'iriT to declare the di- 
vine will. He pubhshed anew the law of nature, which men 
had corrupted ; and the very knowledge of wliich, to soma 
degree, was lost among them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, lo ' live soberJy, righteously and godly in 

• John li. 61 , 63. 1 1 Pet- Jii. 18, 

1 Matt. XX. 89. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

is Pel. iL I. Eev. xit. 4. I Cor. Vi. 20, 
1 Pel. i. 19. Rev. v. 9. Gal. iii. 13. 
H HeKvii. 35. 1 John ii. 1, 2, 
**Heb.ii. 10, andy.9. 
ttaCor. y. 19. Rom. T. la Eph.ji. 16. 
l:tHe)i. ii. 14. See also a remarkable passage in th« book «f Job, 
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Hm present world,' in expectation (A the future judgment of 
Qod. He confirmed -the truth of tiiia moral system of nature, 
and gave us additional evidence of it ; the evidence of testi- 
mony.* He distinctly revealed the manner in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the re- 
wards anii puniahmenta of a future life. Thus he waa a pro- 
phet in a sense in which do other ever was. To which is to 
be added, that he set ua a perfect ' example, that we siiould 
follow hia steps,' 

Stcondly, Ho has a ' Idngdwn, which is not of this worM.' 
He founded a cbuircb, to be to mankind a standing memorial 
of religion, and invitation to it ; which he promised to be willl 
always, even to the end. He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment over it himself, and by hia S[»rif ; over that part of it 
which is mililant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
' for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying his body ; till 
we all come in the unity erf the faiib, and of the knowledge tA 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meitsure of iha 
stature of the fubiess of Christ. '■)■ Of this church, all persons 
scattered over the world, who live in obediejice to his lawa, 
are members. For these he is ' gone to prepare a place, and 
will come again to receive them unto himself; that where be 
is, there they may be also ; and reign with him for ever and 
ever r'J and likewiae ' to lake vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not his gospel.'§ 

Against these parts of Cbrist'a office, I find no objections 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this Chapter. 

Lastly, Christ offered himself a ]wo]»tiatory sacrifice, arnj 
iriade atmiement for the ans of the world : which is mentioned 
last, in regard to what is objected against' it. Sacrifices of ex- 
piation were commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst moal 
other nations, from tradition, whose origiiral jxobahly was reve- 
lation. And they were contimially repeated, both occasion- 
ally and at ihe returns irf stated times ; and made up gretl 
part of the external religion of manlrind. ' But nOw once in 
the end of the world Christ appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.'|| And this sacrifice was in the highesl 
degree, andivith the most extensive infiuence, of that efficacy 
fcr obtaining pardon of sin, which tlie heathens may be sup- 
posed to have thought their sacrifices to have beem, and which 

• Page 163, &o. 

iJohn Jtiv. 2, 3. R«v, ii 
S Thoss. i, a 
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the Jewish sacrifices really were in some degree, and with 
regnrd to some persons. 

How, and in what particular way; it had this efficacy, there 
are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. We 
seem to be very much ih the dark ctmceming the manner in 
which the ancients understood atonement to be made, i. e. par- 
don to be obtained, by sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, 
as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncer- 
tain. Nor has any one reason tb complain for want of for- 
Iher information, unless he can sho^v his claun to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy- of what 
ChiTst has done and sulTered for us, beyond what the Scrip 
ture has authorized ; others, jwobahly because they could not 
explain it, have b^en for taking it n'^aj'; and confining his office 
as Uedeemer of the world, to his mstruclion, example, and go 
vernment of the church ; whereas the doctrine of the gospel 
appears to be, not only that he(.taught the efficacy of repen- 
tance, btjt rend^ed it 6f the efficacy which it is, by what he 
did and suffered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life : dot only that 
lie revealed to sinners, that they tvere in a capacity of salva- 
tion, and how ihey might obtain it ; but, moreover, that he put 
them into this capacity of salvation, by what he did and suf- 
fered for therei ; put us into a capacity of escaping future pun- 
ishment, and obtaining future happiness. And it is our wis- 
dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by performing the con- 
ditions upon which it is offered, on our ^rt, without disputing 
how it Was procured on his. For, 

VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
b a future state would have folSowed wickedness in this ; not 
in what manner it would have been fhflicled, hud it not been 
prevonted ; not all the reasons why its infliction would have 
been needful ; nor the particular" nature of that slate of hap- 
piness which Christ has gone to prepare for his disciples; 
and since we are ignorant how far any thingwhich we could 
do, would, alone and of itself, have teen effectual to prevent 
that punishment to which we are obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness Vhich we had forfeited ; it is most evident we ara 
not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a mediator 
A-as or was not necessary to obtain those ends ; to prevent 
that fulnie punishment, and bring mankind to the final hap 
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pinesa of theii nature. And for the very same reasons, upon 
Bupposiiinn of the necessity of a mediator, we are no more 
judges, antecedently to revelation, of tile whole nature of his 
office, or the several parts of which it consists | of what was 
fit and requisite to be assigned him, in order to accomplish the 
enda of divine Providence in the appointment. And from 
hence it follows, that to object against ihe expediency or use- 
fulness of particular things revealed to have been done or 
suffered by him, because we do not see how they were 
conducive, to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet tiothing is 
more common to be met with, than this absurdity. But if it 
bo acknowledged beforehand, that we are not judges in the 
case, it is evident that' no objection can, with any shadow of 
reason, be urged against any particular jiart of Christ's medi- 
atorial office feveEded itl Sbripture, till It can be shown posi- 
tively, not to be reijuisite, or conducive, to the ends proposed 
to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the satisfection of 
Christ, which looks to be of this positive Idild j that the doc- 
trine of'his being appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, 
icpreaenta God as being indifferent whether he punished the 
innocent or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing obsewa 
tions, we may see the extreme slightfless Of all such objec 
tions ; and, (though it is most certain all who make them do 
not see the consequence,) that th^y coiiclude altogether aa 
much against God's whole original constitution of nature, 
and the whole daily coume of divine Providence, in the go- 
vernment of the world, »'. e. against the whole scheme of 
theism and the whole notion of religion, as against Christianity, 
For the world is a constitution, or system, whose parts have 
a mutual reference to each otherj and there is a scheme ol 
things gradually carrying on, called the course of nature, to 
the carrying on of which God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily course of 
natural providence, it is appointed that innocent people should 
suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very 
aamo objection as the instance we are now considering. The 
infinitely greater importance of that appointment of Chris. 
tianity which is objected against, does not hinder but it may 
he, asit plainly is, an appointment of the very same kind 
with what the world affords us daily examples of. Nay, if 
there were any force at all in the objection, it would be 
stronger, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against' Christianity; because, under ihe former, we are in 
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many cases commanded, and even necessitated, whether we 
will or no, to suffer for the faults of others ; whereas the 
BuiTerings of Christ were voluntary. The world's being 
under the righteous government of God, does indeed imply, 
that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall receive ac- 
cording to his personal deserts ; and the general doctrine of 
the whole Scripture is, that this shall he the completion of 
the divine government. But, during tlie progress, and, for 
ought we know, even in order to the completion of this moral 
scheme, vicarious punishments may he fit, and absolutely 
necessary. Men, by their foUies, run themselves into ex- 
treme distress ; into difficulties which would be absolutely 
fetal to them, were it not for the interposition and assistance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that we 
afford them this assistance, in many cases where we cannot 
do it without very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to 
ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways one person's 
sufferings contribute to the rehef of another ; and how, or by 
what particular means, this comes to pass, or follows, firom 
the constitution and laws of nature, which come under our 
notice ; and being femiliarized to it, men are not shocked 
with it. So that the reason of their insisting upon objections 
of the foregoing land, against the satisfaction of Christ, is, 
either that they do not consider God's settled and uniform ap- 
pointment as his appointment at all, or else they forget that 
vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of every 
day's experience : and then, from their being unacquainted 
with the more general laws df nature, or divine government 
over the world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
couid contribute to the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary 
and tyrannical will, they conclude his sufferings coidd not 
contribute to it any other way. And yet, what has been 
often alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural tendency of this method of our redemption — 
its tendency to vindicate the authority of God's laws, and 
deter his creatures from sin: this has never yet been aii- 
swered, and is, I thnik, plainly unanswerable : though I am 
fer from thinking it an account of the whole of the case. But 
without taking this into consideration, it abundantly appears, 
firom the observations above made, that this objection is, not 
an objection" against Christianity, but against the whole 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be consid- 
ered as an objection against Chrislianit}', or considering it as 
't Js, an objactionagainst the constitution of nature, it amounts 
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to no more in conclusion than this, that a divine appointment 
cannot be necessary, or expedient, because the objuctor does 
not discern it to be so ; though he must own that the nature 
of the case is such, as renders him incapable of judging wiie- 
ther it be so or not ; or of seeing it to be necessary, though it 
were so. 

It is indeed a matter of great Jjatience to ireasobable men, 
to find people arguing in this manner ; objecting against the 
credibility of such particular things revealed in Scripture, that 
they do not see the necessity or expediency of them. For, 
though it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of our 
understanding, to inqiure with due reverence into the ends 
and reasons of God's dispensations ; yet, when those reaaona 
are concealed, to argue from our ignorance, that such dis- 
penaaiions cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
presumption of this kind of objections seems almost lost in 
the folly of them. A nd the folly of them is yet greater, when 
they are urged, as usually they are, against things in Chris- 
tianity analogous, or like to those natural dispensadons o( 
Providence, whicli are matter, of experience. Let reason be, 
kept to; and, if any part of {he Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be showh to be really con- 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up : 
but let not such poor creatures as we, go on objecting against an 
infinite Scheme, that we-do nOt see.the necessity or usefulness 
o£ a& its parts, and call tHis teasonihg ; and, which Et.ll far- 
ther heightens the absur<iity in the present case, parts which 
we are not actively concerned in. For, it may be worth men- 
tioning, 

Laalhj, That not only the reason of the thing, but the whole 
analogy of nature, should teach us, not to expect to have the 
Uke information concerning the divine conduct, as concerning 
our own duty. God instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience, which instructs us,) what good 
or bad consequences will follow from our acting in such 
and such manners; and by this he directs us how we are 
to behave ourselves. But, though we are siifficientlj in- 
structed for the common purposes of lifej yel it is but an 
almost infinitely small part of natural providence which we 
ore at all let, into. The case is the same with regard to 
revelatioii. The doctrine of a medistbr betweerl G6d ahd 
man, agairist which it is objected, that the expediency of 
aome things in it is not understood, relates only to what was 
done mi God's part in the appointment, and on 
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in the execution of it. For what is required of us, in con- 
eequence of this gracious disjiensatidn, is another eubject, in 
which none can complain for want of information. The con- 
stitution of the world, and God's natuial government over it, 
is all mystery, as much aa the Christian dispensation. Yet 
under the first, he has given meo all things pertaining to life ; 
and under the other, all thmgs pertaiiiing unto godliness. And 
it may he added, that there is nothing hard to be accounted 
for in any of the common precepts of Christianity ; though, 
if there were, surely a divine coinmand is abundantly suf- 
ficient to lay us under tho strongest obiigaliohs to obedience. 
But the fact is, that the reasons of all the Christian precepta 
are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
keep up and propagate religion among t mankmd. And our 
duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of him ; thia 
part of the religion of the gospel manifestly arises oiit of what 
ho h^s done and aufferedj his authority and dominion, luul 
Ue rolatim which he is revealed to stand in to ui. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Of th« want of Universality m Revelation ; and of the «(p- 
posed Deficiency in the Proof of il. 

It has been thought by some persona, that if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a positive 
argument against It ; because it cannot be supposed, that, if 
it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence 
And the objection against revelation, from its not being uni- 
versal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on wbich they are founded, whidi 
are really such as these ; — that it canuol be thought God 
would have bestowed any fevour at a5! upon us, unless in the 
degree which, we think, he might, and which, we imagme, 
would be most to our particular advantage ; and also, that it 
cannot be thought he would bestow a favour upon any, unlesa 
he bestowed the same upon al! : suppositions which we find 
contradicted, not by a few insfances in God's natural go e u 
ment of the world, but by the general analogy of na u o 
together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doub iul, 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a pi^iiive a un n 
againstit, should be put upon considering, what tha d n c 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their tempo- 
ral interests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, in 
many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure and 
pain, satisfection and uneasiness, so as to be able to say, on 
which side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties and 
impossibilities, in making the due allowances for a change of 
temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health ; any of which 
render men incapable of enjoying, after they have obtained, 
what they most eagerly desired. Numberless, too, are the 
accidents, besides that one of untimely death, which may 
even probably disappoint the beet concertei' Bohamea : EUid 
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Strong objections are often seen to lie against them, not to be 
removed or answered, but which eeem overbalanced by rea- 
sons on the other side ; so as that the certain difficulties and 
dangers of the pursuit are, by every one, thought justly dis- 
regarded, upon account of there appearing greater advantages 
in case of success, though there Be but little probabiUty of it. 
Lastly, Every one observes our liablenesB, if we bo not upon 
our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men^ and tiie false 
appearances of things; and. this danger must be greatly in- 
creasedj if there be a strong bias within, suppose from indulged 
passion, to favour the deceit. Hehce arises that great uncer- 
tainty and doubtfulness of proof, wherein our temporal inter- 
est really consists | what are the most probable means of 
attaining it ; and whether those means will eventually be 
successful. And numberless instances there are, in the daily 
course of life, in which al! men think it reasonable to engage 
in puTsuifs, though the probability is greatly against succeed- 
ing; and to make such provision for themselves, as it is sup- 
posable they may have occasion for, though tlie plain acknow- 
iedged protwibility is, that they never shall. Then those. who 
think the objection against revelation, from its light not being 
universal, to be of weight, should observe, that the Author of 
nature, in numberless instances, bestows that upon some, 
which he does not upon others, who seem equally to stand m 
need of it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with 
the most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the same 
species : health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external ad- 
vantages. Aiwl as there are not any two men found of exactly 
like shape and features, so, it is probable, there ate not any two 
of an exactly like constitution, temper, andxituation, with re- 
gard to the goods and evils of life. Yet, notwithstanding 
these uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a natural 
government over the world ; and there is such a thing as a 
prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and onor affairs, under that his natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have been 
universal, and as they have been afforded to a greater or less 
part of the world, at different times, so, likewise, at different 
times, both revelaUone have had different degrees of evidence. 
The Jews who lived d'.iring. the succession of prophets, that 
is, from Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence.of 
the truth of their religion, than those had who lived in the 
iaterval between the last-mentioned period and the Coming of 
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Ghiiat. And the liret Christiar.e had higher evidence of the 
miracles wrought in atleatation of Christian ity than what we 
have now. They had abo a strong presumptive proof of the 
truth of it, perhaps of much greater force, in way of argu- 
ment, than many may think, of which we have very Utile i9- 
maining; I mean, the presumptive proof of its truth from th« 
influence which it had upon the lives of the generaKty of ita 
professors. And we, or future ages, may possibly have a proof 
of it, which they could not have, from the conformity between 
the prophetic lustoiy, and the state of the world, atid of Chris- 
tianity. And farther : If we were to suppose the evidence, 
which some have of religion, to amount to little more than 
seeing that it may be true, bu t that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about both its evidence and its nature, and 
great perplexities concerning the rule of life; others to havo 
a full conviction of the truth of rehgion, with a distinct know 
ledge, of their duty ; and others severalty to have all the intef 
mediate degrees of religious light and evidence, which lie be- 
tween these two, — If we put the case, that for the present it 
waa intenited revelation should be no more than a small light, 
in the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwithstanding 1% 
with ignorance and darkness ; that certain ghmmeringa of 
this light should extend, and be directed, to remote distances, 
in such a manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came ; that 
some, in a nearer situation to it, should have its light ob- 
scured, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted ; and 
that others should be placed witliin its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it ; but yet, 
that even to these it should be no more than ' a light shuiing 
in a dark place;' all this would be perfectly uniform and of a 
piece with the conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
Other blessings. If the fact of the case really were, that 
some have received no light at all iirom the Scripture ; as 
many ages and countries in the heathen world : that othen, 
though they have, by means of it, had essential or natural 
religion enforced upon their consciences, yut have never had 
the genuine Scripture rtvelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
posed to their consideration ; and the ancient Persians arrf 
modern Mahometans may possibly be instances of people in a 
situation somewhat like to this ; that others, though thay 
have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine revela- 
tion, yet have had it with the system and evidence of Chris* 
iiftnity so interpolated, the system so corrupted, the evidence 
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pp blended with falee miracles, ils to leave the mind in th« 
Utmost doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole ; whjoh 
may be the state of some thougbrful men in moat of thrae na- 
dona who call themselves Christian : and, lasHy, that othera 
have had Christianity offered to them in its genuine simplicity, 
and with its proper evidence, as persons in countries and 
churches of civil and of Christian liberty ; but, however, that 
even these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
respects, and have by no means light afforded them enough 
to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to 
teach them their duty, and encourage them in the careful 
discharge of it : I say, if we were to suppose this somewhat 
of a general true account of the degrees of moral and reli- 
gious light and evidence, wliich were intended to be afforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and is their situa- 
tion, in their moral and religious capacity, there would be 
nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, 
in all these varieties and supposed disadvantages of some in 
comparison of othera, respecting religion, but may be paralleled 
by manifest analogies in the tjitural dispensations of Provi- 
dence at present, and considering ourselves merely in our 
temporal capacity. 

Nor is there ariy thing shocking in all this, or which would 
Beem to bear hard upon the moral administration in nature, if 
we would really keep in mind, that every one should be 
dealt equitably with ; instead of forgetting this, or explaining 
it away, after it is acknowledged in words. All shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all hardi ajipearances, in this various 
economy of Providence, would be lost, if we wotild keep in 
mind, that every merciful allowance should be made, and no 
more be retjuiped of any one, than what might have been 
equitably expected of him, from the circumstances in which 
oe was placed ; and not Vhat might have been expected, had 
he been jJaced in other circumstances ; t. e. in Scripture lan- 
guage, that every man shall be ' accepted according to what 
he had, not according to what he had not.'* This, however, 
doth not by any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
is equally advantageous with respect to futurity. And 
Providence's designing to place some in greater darknesa 
with respect to religious, knowledge, is no more a reason why 
(hey should not endeavotir to get out of that darkness, and 
uth^s to bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow 

♦«Cor.viii. 18. 
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people, in ma-lters of other knowledge, should not endeavOM 
to learn, or aliould not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonatile to suppose, that the same wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the AuthOT of 
nature to maie different kinds and orders of creatures, dis- 
posed him also to place creatures of like kinds in different 
situations ; and that the same principle which disposed him lo 
make creatures of different moral capacities, disposed him also 
to place creatures of like moral capacities in different reli- 
gious dtuations ; and even the same creatures, in different pe- 
riods of their being. And the account or reason of this, is also 
most probably the account why the constitution of things is 
such, as that creatures of mm^ natures or capacities, for a 
considerable part of that duration in which they are liytng 
agents, are not at all subjects of morality and reEgion ; but 
grow up to be so, and grow up to be so more and more, gra- 
dually, from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
things, we must be greatly in the dark, were it only that we 
know so very little even of our own case. Our present state 
may possibly be the consequence of somewhat past, which 
we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a reference to somewhat 
to come, of which we know scarce any more than is neces- 
sary for practice. A system or constitution, in its notion, 
implies variety ; and so complicated a one as this world, very 
great variety. So that were revelation universal, yet from 
men's different capacities of understanding, from the different 
lengths of their hves, their different educations and other ex- 
terna! circumstances, and from their difference of temper and 
bodily constitution, their religious situations would be widely 
different, and the disadvantage of some in comparison of 
Others, perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And the 
true account, whatever it be, why mankind, or such a part of 
mankind, are placed in this condition of ignorance, must be 
supposed also the true account of our farther ignorance, in 
not knowing the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the following practical reflec- 
tions may deserve the serious consideration of those persons, 
who thirik the circumstances of mankind, or their own, in the 
forementioned respects, a ground of complaint, 

fVfSi, The evidence of .religion not appearing obvious, 
may constitute one particular part of some men's irial in the 
religious sense ; as it gives scope for a virtuous exercise, or 
vicioue neglect, of their understanding, in examining Ot not 
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examining into that evidence. There seems no possible rea- 
son to be given, -why we may not be in a state of moral pro- 
bation, with regard to the exercise of our undersfanding' upon 
Iho subject of religion, as we are with regard to our behaviour 
in common affairs. The former is as much a thing within 
our power and choice as the latter. And 1 suppose it is to 
be kid down for certain, that the same character, the same 
inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of the 
truth of religion, renders him obedient to the precepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced, set him about an exam- 
ination of it, upon its system and evidence being offered to hja 
thougkte ; and that in the latter state, his examination would 
be with an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, proportion- 
able to what his obedience is in the farmer. And as inatten- 
tion, negligence, want of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, when offered to men's 
cor'!ideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its truth, as 
real immoral depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect of reli- 
gious practice after such conviction ; so, active solicitude 
about it, and fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion ia 
not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and inference ; 
that a conviction of its truth ia not forced upon every one, 
but left to be, by some, collected with heedfiil attention (o 
premises ; this as much constitutes religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and wrong 
behaviour, as any thing whatever does. And their manner 
of treating this subject, when laid before them, shows what 
is in their heart, and is an exertion of it, 

SeeoAdiy, It appeara to be a thing as evident, though it ia 
not so tnuch attended to, that if, upon consideration of religion, 
the evidence of it should seem to any persons doubtful in 
the highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evidence 
will, however, put them into a general slate of probation, in 
the moral and religious seflpe. For, suppose a man to be really 
in doubt, whether Such a person had not done him the great- 
est favor ; or, whether his whole temporal interest did not de- 
pend upon that person ; tio one who had any sense of grati- 
tude and of prudenre, could possibly consider himself in the 
same situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no 
Buch doubt. In truth, it is as just to say, ihat certainly and 
doubt are the same, as to say, the situations now mentioned 
wculd leave a man as entirelyat Utierty, in point of gratitude 
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or pradencB, as he would be, were he cetiain he had received 
no &vor from such person, or that be no way depeniled upon 
him. And thus, though the evidence of religion which ja 
afforded to some men, should be little more than that they are 
given to see the system of Christianity, or religion in general, 
to be aupposable and credible, tliis ought in all reason to beget 
a aerioua practica! apprehension that it may be true. And even 
this will afford matter of exercise, for religious suspense and 
dehberation, for moral resolution and self-goverament ; because 
"the apprehension that religion may be true, 'does as really 
lay men under obhgations, as a full conviction that it is 
true. It gives occasion and motives to consider farther the 
important subject,; to preserve attentively upon their minds 
a general implicit sense that they may be under divine moral 
government; an awful soUcitude about religion, whether na- 
tural or revealed. Such apprehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to eveiy degree of new light which may be bad, &om 
whatever side it comes, and induce them to refrain, in the 
mean time, from all immoralities, and live in the conscientious 
practice of every common virtue. Especially are they bound 
to keep at the greatest distance from all dissolute profeneneaa 
"-for this the very nature of the case forbids; and to treat 
■« ith highest reverence a matter upon wliicli their own whole 
interest and being, and the fate of nature depends. This be 
hiiviour, and an active endeavour to maintain within them 
selves this temper, is the business, the duty and the wisdom 
of those persons, who complain of the doubtfuhiess of reli- 
gion ; is what they ace under the most proper obligations to ; 
and such behaviour is an exertion of, and has a tendency to 
improve in them, that character, which the practice of all the 
several duties of religion, from a fbtl conviction of its IcuUi. 
is an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in others j 
others, I say, towhomGiod has afforded suchconviction. Nay, 
considering the infinite importance of religion, revealed as 
well as natural, I think it may be said in general, that who- 
ever will weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much difference as is commonly imagined, between 
what ought in reason to be the rule of hfe, to those persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubling apprehension that it may be true. Their 
hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees ■ 
but as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, 
so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they are boun I 
to do and to refrain from, is not eo very unlikd 
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It !« to be observed farther, that, &orn a character of umlef- 
Blanding, or a simaiion of infinence in ihe world, some per- 
Bons have it in their power to do infinitely more harm or good, 
by setting an example of profeneness, and avowed disregard 
to all rehgion, or, on the conii'ary, »f a serious, ihongh perhaps 
doubting;, apprehension of its Irnth, and of a reverend regard 
to it under this donhtftilness, Ihali they can do by acting weJi 
or ill in all the common intercourses amongst mankind ; ana 
consequently ihtey are most highly accountable for a beha- 
vima, which, they may easily foresee, is of such importance, 
and in which diere is most plainly a right and a wrong j even 
ttdmittmg the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as is pre- 
tended. 

The ground of these observations, and thai whidi renders 
them just and true, is, iht-t doubting necessarily implies some^ 
degree of evidence for that of which we doubt. For no per- 
son would be in doubt concerning the truth of a number of 
facts so and so circumstanced, which should accidentoUj come 
into his thoughts, atid of which be had no evidence at all. 
And though in the case of an even chance, and where conse- 
quently w.e WRre in doubt, we should in common language say, 
that we had no 'evidence at all for either side ; yet that situa- 
tion of things Which rerJers it an even chance and no more 
that such an event will happen, renders this case equivalent 
to all others, where there is such evidence on both sides of a • 
question,* as leaves the mind in doubt concerning the truth. 
Indeed, in all these cases, there is no more evidence on the 
one side than on the other ; but there is (what is equivalent 
to) much more for either, thati for the truth of a niunber of 
facte which come into one's thoughts at random. And thus, 
in all these cases, doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower 
degrees of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainly higher still. Any oHC, who willa little attend to the na- 
ture of evidence, will easily carry this observalion on, and see, 
that between no ei-idence at all, and that degree of it which 
affords ground of doubt, there are aa many intermediate de- 
grees, as there are between that degree which is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have not fa- 
culties to distmguish these degrees of evidence with any sort 
of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are discerned, they 
ought to influence our practice. For, it is as real an imperfec- 
don in the moral character, not lobe influenced in practice by a 
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tower degree of evidence when discerned, as it is tn the ur^ei- 
standing, not to discern it. And as, in all snbjectB which ipeD 
consider, they discern the lower as well as higher degreei 
of evidence, proporlionably to their capacity of understanding ; 
so in practical subjects, they are influenced in practice by 
the lower as well as higher degrees of it, proportionably to 
their fairness and honesty. And as, in proportion to de- 
fects in the understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence when it ia 
not glaring, and are easily imposed upon in such cafies ; so, 
in proportion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capa- 
ble of satisfying themselves with having no regard in prac- 
tice to evidence acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. 
From these things it must follow, that doubting concerning 
religion implies such a degree of evidenceforit, as, joinedwitij 
the consideration of its importance, unquestionably lays men 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard 
to it in all their behaviour. 

T&irt%, The difficulties in which the evidence of reh- 
gion is involved, which some complain of, is no more a just 
ground of complaint, than the external circumstances of tempt- 
ation, which others are placed in ; or than difficulties in tiic 
practice of it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptations 
render our state a more improving state of discipline* than it 
would be otherwise ; as they give occasion for a more atten- 
tive exercise of the virtuous principle, which confirms and 
strengthens it mo"c than an easier or less attentive exercise of 
it could Now, speculative difficulties are, in this respect, of 
the very same natme with these external temptations. . For 
the evidence of religion not appearing obvious, is, to some 
persons, a temptation to leject it, without any considera'tion 
at all , and therefore requires such an attentive exercise of 
the virtuous pnnaple, seriously to consider that evidence, as 
there would be no occasion for, but for such temptation. And 
the supposed douhtfulneos of its evidence, after it has been in 
some sort consideied, affiirds opportunity to an unfair mind, 
of explaining awav, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that 
evidence which it might see . and also for men's encouraging 
themselves in vice, from hopes of impunity, though they do 
clearly see thus much at least,, that these hopes are uncertain ; 
in like manner, as the cooimon temptations lo maiiy instance» 
of folly, which end in temporal infamy and ruin, ia the ground 
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(br^hpfiiBjOf not being detected, and or escaping ^vittiiinpuiiity; 
i.e.the.doubtfulness of the truth beforehand, that such fooli^ 
behaviour will thus end in infamj' and ruin. On tlie con- 
trary, supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of re]igi«i calk 
for a more careful and attei^live exercise of the virtuous prin.' 
ciple, ia f^ly yielding themselves up to the proper influence 
of any reid evidence, though doubtful; and in practising cini- 
flcientiously all virtue, though under some uncertainty 
whether the government in the universe may not possibly 
be such, as that vice niay escape with impunity. And, in 
^eaetalj temptation, meaning by this word the lesser allure- 
ments to wrong, and difficulties in the discliarge of our duty, 
as wefl as the greater ones ; leftiptalion, I say, as eucli, and 
af every kind and degree, as it calls forth some virtuous 
efforts, additional to what would otherwise liave beat wanting, 
cannot but be an additional discipline and improvement of 
virtue, as well as profeatiiMi of it;, in tie other senses o( (hst 
word. So that the very same account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a manner, as to 
require, in some, an attentive^ soUcitoua, perhaps painful, ex- 
ercise of their understandmg about it ; as why others should 
be placed in such circumstances as Uiat the practice of ita 
common duties, after a full conviction of the truth of it, should 
require attention, solicitude, and pains: or, why appearmg 
doubtfiJness should be permitted Iw afford matter of tempta- 
tion 10 some ; as why external difficulties aiid ^uremMita 
should be permitted to afford matter of temptation to oth^s. 
The same account also is t^ \e given, why some should be 
exerdaed with temptations of both tiicae lands, as why others 
should be exercjsed wilji the latter in such very high de- 
grees, as some have been, particularly as th-e primi*h-« 
Christians were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in sui^osing, that the 
speculative difficulties in wHch the e'lidence of religion is 
invd.i'ed, may m^k,? gyen the principal part of some per- 
sons' trial. For, as the chief temptations of the g^erahty 
of the world, are, the ordinary motives to in^stke iw unre- 
strained pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of reUgion ftwn 
that frame of mind, which renders many persons almost with- 
out feeliijg as to auy thing distant, or which is not the olyect 
of liieir senses ; so there are other persons without this shal- 
lowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense aa to what isio- 
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visible and future, who not only see, but have a general prac- 
tical feeling that what is to come will be present, and that 
things are not less real for their not being the object of sense ; 
and who, from their natural constitution of body and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may have Binall temptations 
to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving well, in the commoi* 
course of life. Now, when these latter persons have a distinct, 
full conviction of the truth of religion, without any possible 
doubts OF difflculties, the practice of it is to them unavoidable, 
unless they will do a constant violence to their own minds ; 
and rehgion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than it la 
to creatures in a stale of perfection. Yet these persons may 
possibly stand In need of moral iliscipline and exercise, in k 
higher degree than they would have by such an easy pracrice 
of rehgion. Or it may be requisite, for reasons unknown to 
us, that they should give some further manifestation what ia 
their moral character, to the creation of God, than such a 
practice of it would be. Thus, in the great variety of religious 
situations in which nieri are placed, vthaX constitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, 
of some persons, may be the difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved ; and their priiicipal and distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with respect to 
these difficulties. Circumstances in men's situation in their 
temporal capacity, analogous in good measure to this, re- 
specting religion, are to be observed, We find, some p(?rsona 
are placed in such a situation in the world, as that their chief 
difficulty, with regard to conduct, is not the doing what is 
prudent when it is known ; for this, in numberless cases, is 
as easy as the contrary : but to some, the principal exercise 
is, recollection, and being upon their guard against iteceitu ; 
the deceits, suppose, of those about them ; against false np- 
'pearances of reason and prudence. To persons in some situa- 
tions, the principal exercise, with respect to conduct, is atten- 
tion, in order to inform themselves what is proper, what is 
really the reasonable and prudent pari to act. 

Bui as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men's 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion, is not owing tfl 
their neglects or prejudices ; it must be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and aa what the truth of tht 
case plainly requires should be added, that such dissaHsfao 
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tior. possibly may be owing to those, possibly may ba men's 
own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, -who never set themselves heartily, 
and in earnest, to be informed in rehgion , if there are any, 
who secretly wish it may not prove true, and are lees atten- 
tive to evidence than lo difficulties, and more to objections 
than to what is said in answer to them ; these persons will 
scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of 
religion, though it were most certainly true, and capable of 
being ever so fully proved. If any accustom themselves !o 
consider this subject usually in ihe way of mirth and sport ; 
if they attend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, instead of the real things intended by 
them, (for signs often can be no more than inadequately ex- 
pressive of the things signified ;) or if ihey substitute human 
errors in the room of divine truth ; why may not all, or any 
of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen- by others ; as a like turii of mind, with 
respect to matters of common speculation, and practice, does, 
we find by experience, hinder them from attaining that know- 
ledge and right understanding, in matters of common specu- 
lation and practice, which more fair and attentive minds at- 
tain to? And the effect will be the same, whether'their neg- 
lect of seriously considering' the evidence of religion, and their 
indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed from mere carO' 
lesaness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms, and figurative manners of expresision, as 
well as . errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when the 
tilings intended, and the truth itself, would not. Men may 
indulge a ludicrous turn so far, as to lose all sense of conduct 
and prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to 
impair their faculty of reason. And in general, levity, care- 
lessness, passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being 
rightly informed, with respect lo common things ; and they 
may, in like manner, andperhaps in some farther providential 
manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects ; may 
hinder eridence from being laid before us, and from being seen 
when it is. The Scripture* does declare, ' that every one 
shall not understand.' And it makes no difference by what 

* Dun. liL 10. See also Isa. xxa. 13, 14. Matt. vL SJ, nnd xl 25, 
and Jiiii. If, 13. Johniii.9. John v. 44. I Cor. li. 14, and 2 Cor. It. 
1. 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; and ihut aifectionate, as wel! as authoritBtive admo- 
nition, so very many timea inculcated, ' He that hath ears to hear, kt 
tliinhear.' QrotiuB saw so strongly the Ihing btended in tbeM ud 
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providentia! conduct this comes to pass; whether the evi' 
dence of Chnsiiamty was, originalljr and with design, pui 
and left so, as that lliose who are desirous of evading mOsal 
obligations, should not see it, and that hoiwst^minded persons 
should ; or whether it conies to pass hy any other means. 

Farther; The general proof of natural rehgion and of Chrii 
tianity, does, I think, lie level to common men ; even thoB^ 
the greatest part of whose lime, from c^j^hood to old age, ia 
taken up with providing, for themselves and their fitmilifis, tb« 
CKHnmon conveniences, perhaps necessaries of lif° ■ those I 
mean, irf this rank, who ever think at all of asking after 
proof, or attending to it. Common men, were they as Miuch 
in earnest about religion as about their temporal a&iis, ate 
capable cf being convinced upon real evidence, that there ie & 
God who governs the world ; and they feel themselves lb 
be of a mofal imturCj and accountable creatures. And as 
Christianity entirely falls in with this their natural sense of 
things ; so they are capable, not only of Iseing persuaded, but 
of being ma<(e to see, that there is evidence of niiracles 
wrought in attestation of it, and many appearkvg cfinipbtioni 
<rf prophecy. But though thfe prorf is real atwl coticlusive, 
yet it is liable to objections, and may be run (ip into difficult 
ties ; which, however, persons who are capable, not only of 
talking of, hut of really seeing, axe capable also of seeing 
through ; i. e. not of clearing up and answering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge we are not 
capable With respect to any one thing in nature ; but capable 
of seeing that the proof is not lest in these difficulties, or de- 
stroyed by these objections. But then a thorough examina- 
tion into religion, with regard to these objections, which can' 
not be the business of every man, is a matter of pretty largS 
cwnpass, and from the liature of it, requires some knowledge, 
as well as time and attention, to see how the evidence comes 
out, upon balancing one thing with another, and what, up^oi 
the whole, is the amount of it. Now, if persons who have 
[Hcked up these objections fi'om others, and take' for granted 
they are of weight, upon the word of those from whom they 
recCTved them, or, by often retailing of thena, come to see, ot 
fency they eee, them to be of weight, will not prepare them- 
selves for such an examination, with a competent degree oi 

other passages of Sn-ipture of the like sense, as to sny, that: the priMIt 
^ven UB of ChristianHy was less than it might have been, fbr this Veiy 
pMrpote : XJt ita termi Ev^gM lan^usm l^ easel Lydias M fUtti> W 
pma tmt^Miia tx^mmvalur, De Ver. R. C. L 2. tovllrds the eodi 
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knowledge ; or will not give that time and attention to tlia 
Buliject,, which, from, the nature of it, is necessary for attaining 
Bucli informalion : in tliia case, thejf must remain jn doubtfnl- 
neas, ignorance, or error ; in the same way as they must 
with regard to common sciences, and matters of common life, 
if they neglect the nece^ary means of being informed in 
them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince or 
common master were to send directions to a servant, he would 
take care, that they should always bear the certain marks 
who they came from, and that their sense should be always 
plain ; so as that there should be no possible doubt, if he- 
could help it, concerning the authority or meaning of them. 
Now, the proper answer to all this kind of objections is, that, 
wherever the fallacy Ues, it is even certain we cannot argue 
thus with respect to Him who is the governor of the world ; 
and particularly, that he does not afford us such information, 
with repect to our temporal affairs and interests, as experience 
abundantly shows. However, there is a full answer to this 
objection, from the very nature of religion. Por,.the reason 
why a prince would give his directions in this plain manner, 
is, dial he absolutely desires such an externa! action sKotdd 
be done, without concerning himself with the motive or prin- 
ciple upon which it is done : i. e. he regards only the external 
event, or the thing's being done, and not at all, properly 
speaking, the doing of it, or the action. Whereas the whole 
of morality and religion consisling merely in action itself, 
there ia no sort of parallel between the causes. But if the 
prince be supposed to regard only the action ; t. e. only to 
desire to exercise, or in any sense prove, the understanding 
or loyalty of a servant, he would not always give his orders 
m such a pltun manner. It may be proper to add, that tho 
will of God, respecting morality and reUgion, may be consid- 
ered, either as absolute, or as only conditional. If it be abso- 
lute, it can only be thus, that we should act virtuously in 
Buch given circumstances ; not that we should be brought 
to act so, hy his chajiging of our circumstances. And if 
God's wiii be thus absolute, then it is in our jwwer, in the 
highest and strictest sense, to do or to contradict his will ; 
which is a most weighty consideration. Or his will may be 
considered only as conditional, — that if we act so and so, we 
shall be rewarded ; if otherwise, punished : of which condi- 
tional will of the Author of nature, the whole constitution (rf 
it affords most certain insBinces. 
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CIpon the whole : Thai we are in a state of religion neces- 
sarily iitii^iea, that we are in a slate of prohatioii; and llie 
ctediWKty of our being at all in such a state being admitted, 
there aeema no peculiar difficulty in supposing our probation 
to be, juat as it is, in those respects which are above deeded 
against. There seems no pretence from the reason of Ike 
thing to say, that tile trial cannot equitably be any thing, 
but whether persons will act suitably to certain ififoEQation, 
or such as admits noroom for doubt; so as tbatehefecanheno 
danger of nuscarrieige, but either &om their not attending to 
what they certainly know, or from overbeaiiiig passion hurrj- 
ing them on to act cotitrary to it. For, since ignorance and 
doubt afford scope for probation in all senses, as really aq in- 
tuitive conviction or certainty ; and since the two-formw are 
to be put to the same accotrnt as difhciilties in prttetree; men's 
nEM»al probation naay ako be, whellier they wUl lake due care 
to inf(Km themselves by inqKirtial consideiratiwi, and afteiwarda 
whether they will act as the case requires, upwi the evidence 
which they have, however doubtfuK And this, we- find by 
experience^ is frequently out probation, in our temporal ca- 
pacity. For the information which wc want, with regard to 
our worldly intefests, is by no means always given us- of 
course, without any care d" our own. And we are greatly 
liable to. self-deceit fi'om inward secret prejudices, and also to 
the deceit of others. So that to be able to judge what js the 
prudent part, often requires mucb aod diffietdt eonsiderationi 
Then, after we have jm%ed the very be^ we can, the evidence 
upon which wemustact,if we live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in fact k such, as that waitt of impartial 
consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon exlra^ 
vagant courses, beeausek ts doubtfiil what will be the conse- 
quence, are often naturally, i. t. providentially, altogether aa 
fetal, as misconduct occasioned by heedless inattention to 
what we certainly know, or disregarding it from overbearing 
passion. 

Several of the observations her& made ma^y well seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligiblb, to many good men, Bui if 
the persons for whose sake they are made, think so; persona 
who object as above, and throw off all regard to rehgion tirt- 
der pretence of want of evidence ; I desire them to considei 
tt^ain whether their thinking so, be owing to any tiling unii^ 
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felligible in these observations, or to their own not having such 
n sense of reUgion and serious soUcilude about it, as even 
their state of scepticism does in all reason require 1 It ought 
to be forced upon the reflection of these persons that onr na- 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the daily course 
of life, to act upon evidence much lower than what is com- 
monly called probable ; to guari, not only against what we 
fully boheve will, but also against what we think it supposa- 
ble may, happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the proba- 
bility is greatly against success, if it be credible that poeeibly 
we tatty succeed in them. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 



Of the particidar Evidence for Ckriatianhy. 

Tbb presumptions against revelation, and objectiona againM 
the general scheme c£ Christianity, and particular things m- 
lating' to it, being removed/ there remains to be considered, 
what positive evidence we have for the truth of it ; chiefly in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests with reganS 
to that evidence, and th'e objectJocs against it ; cfT to see what 
is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judgment 
and of action, in our tempwal concerns, in cases where we' 
have the same kind of evidence, and the same kind of objec 
(Jons against it, that we have in the case before «b. Now, in 
the evidence of Christianity, there seems to be several things 
of great weight, not reducible to the head, either of rmracles, or 
the completion of prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 
words. But these two are it3 direct and fundamental proofe ; 
and those other things, however considerable they are, yet 
ought never to be urged apart from its direct proofe, but always 
to be joined wjth them. , Thus the evidence of- Chrialianity 
will be a long series of things, reaching, as it aeems, from the 
beginning of the world to the frresent time, of great variety 
and compass, taking in both the direct, and also the collateral 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argument j 
the conviction arising from which kind of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call the effect in architecture or other 
works of art ; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view. I shall theiefore, firsti 
ms^e some observations relating to miracles, arid the appear- 
ing completions of prophecy ; arid consider what analogy eug- 
fests, in answer to the objeetioiis brought agaitist tfea evj- 
ence. And, secondly, I shall ettdeavour to give some aC- 
coimt of the general argument now mentioned, consisting 
both of the direct and collateral evidence, considered as making 
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ap one argument ; tiiis being the kind of proof upon which we 
determine most questions of difficulty concerning common fecta, 
alleged to have happened, or seeming likely to happen ; ea- 
pecially questions relatiug to conduct. 

First, I shall make some observations upon the direct proof 
of Chriatiamtj' fi:om miracles and prophecy, and upwi the ob^ 
jections alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the histon- 
eal evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Christia- 
nity, appear to be of great weight. 

1. The Old Testament affords ns the same historical evi- 
dence of tiie miracles of Moses and of the prophets, &s of the 
common civil history of Moses and the kings of Israel | or, as 
of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the 
icts afEaxl us the same historical evidence of the miracles of 
Christ and the Apostles is of t?e common matters related in 
Ihem. This, indeed, could not I ave been affirmed by any rea^ 
sonable man, if the authoia of these book';, like many other 
historians, had appeared to make an entert^nmg manner of 
writing their aim; though they h\l mtersperaed miracles in 
their works, at proper distances, ind upon propT occasions. 
These nught have animated 1 dill relation amused the 
reader, and engaged his -ittentiraj And the same account 
would naturally have been gn en of them aa of the speeches 
and descriptions of such authois, the samt, account in a 
fnanner, as is to be given why the poets make use of won- 
ders and prodigies. But tlie facts both miraeulous and 
natural, in Scripture, ace itlated in plain unidomed narra- 
tives; and both of them appew in all respects to stand 
upon the same foot of histoi cal evidence Farther Soma 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of nnracles fiUly 
sufficient to prove the truth of CbnotiT,nity are quoted as 
genuine, from the age in which they are said to be written, 
down to the present : Mid no other parts of th'em, material 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted, in such man- 
ner as to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as commrai history, when called in question in any in- 
stance, may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or 
subsequHit events more known and acknowledged ; and as 
the common Scripture history, like m&ny otherp, is thus con- 
firmed ; BO likewise is the miraculous history of it, noi only 
in particular instances, but in general. For, the establist 
ment ctf the Jewish and Cliiistian religions, which were eyenlfl 
oontempOTary with the miracles related to be wrougnt ui M- 
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tefitaticni of both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
wliat we should have expected, upon suppcBilion such mirsc 
dtes weie really wrought t« attest the truth of those religionst 
These miraeles ate a satisfectcsy account of those events ; 
of wliich no other satisfactory accotwil can be given, nor any 
account at ail, but' what \s iniaginary merely and invented. 
It is to be adiJei, that the mc«t obvious, the most easy and 
direct account of tlus history, how it came- lo be written and 
to be received in the world, as a true history, is, that h reallj 
is so ; no* caa any other accoimt of it be easy and direct. 
Now, though an account, not at aD obvipus, but very fes- 
fetched and indirect,' may ind'eert be, and often is, the tme ac- 
count of a matter ; yet, it cannot be admftted cm the authority 
(rfits being asseited. Mere guess, su^ioskion, and possibiU'y, 
when opposed to hetorical evidence prove nothing, but that 
historical evidence is not demonstrairse. 

Now, the just CMeequence frcmi. aS this, I think, is, that 
the Scripture Itetory, in general, is to be admitted as an au- 
thentic genuine histOTy, till somewhat positive be alleged 
suiEcient to invalidate it. But po man will deny ihe conse 
quence to be, that it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as ol 
no authority, till it can be proved to be of none ; even though 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority were doublfch 
This evidence may be ccarfjonted by historical evidence on 
the other side, if there be any ; ot general incredibiBty in the 
things related, or incorraistence in the general turn of the his- 
tory, would prove it to be of no autbOTty. BUt since, upon 
the fece of the matter, upon a first and general vfew, the ap* 
pearance is, that it b an authentic history, it cannot be dfeter- 
mined to be fictitious without some pfLif that it is so, And 
the following observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them; wiU greatty confirm the historical e\-idience fbr tha 
truth of Christiaiaty. 

2. The Epist&s of ^. RtuF, (Vom the nature of ejfetolary 
writing:, and moreover, IVom several of them being writteii, 
not to particuW persons, but to churches, citrry in tRem evi- 
dences of their being genm'ne, beyond what caji be, iir a mero 
historical narrative, left to the world at large. This eviiTence, 
joined with that which they have in common with the rest of 
the New Testament, seems not to leave so much as any par. 
ricular pretence for denying their genuTireness, considered as 
an ordinary matter of fact, or of criticism : I say, parlicular 
pretence for dtnying it ; because any single fitct, of such a 
kind and such antiquity, may have ^ener(d doubts rwaed cotv 
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eermng it, trom the very natuire of human affairs and human 
lealimony. There is also to be meniionedi a distinct and ]>ar- 
ficular evidence of the genuineness of the epstle chiefly r&> 
ferred to here, the first to the Cotinihians ; Iiom the manneT 
in which it ia quoted by Clemens Romanu», in an efastie of 
his own to that chwch* Now, these epistles aiford a proof 
of Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I think, a 
thing of weight ; and also a proof of a nature and icind pe- 
c iliar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares that he received the gospel in 
general, aitd the iikstitution of the communion in particular, 
notfi-om the, rest of the Apostles, or jointly together with 
them, but al<me from Christ himself ; whom ho declares, like- 
wise conformably to the history in the Acts, that he saw after 
his ascension, t So that the testimony of St Paul is to be 
eonsideved, as detached from that aS the rest of the Apostles. 

And he declares fartbex; ihwt he was endued with a power 
of workiiig miracles, as wBat was publicly known to those 
very people ; speaks rf 6:equent and great variety of miracu- 
lous gifls, aa then subsisting in those very churches to which 
he was writing ; which he was reproving for several irregu- 
larities ; and where Ke had personal opposera ; be mentions 
these gifts iricideritaliy, in tlie most ealsy maimer, and without 
effort ; by way <rf reproof to those who had them, for theii 
indecent use of them; and by way of depreciating them, in 
comparison of moral virtues. lit ghwt, he speaks to these 
churches of these naraculous powers, in the manner any one 
would speak to another of a thing, wlncli waa as femiliar, 
mid as much known in common to them both, as any thing 
m the WMld.J And this, as has been .ofeerved by several 
persons, is surely a very considerable thing. 

3. Tt is an acknowledged historical &ct, (hat Christianity 
offered itself to the world-and demanded to be received, upon 
the allegation, f e. as unbelievers would speak, upon the pre- 
tence of rmracles, publicly wrought tq attest the truth of it, in 
such an age ; and that it was actually received by grual 
number? in that very age, apd upon the professe.d belief of the 
reality of these miracles. And Chrisiianity, including the dis- 
pensation of the Old Testament, seems diatinguished by this 
from all other religions. I mean, fliat this does not appeal 

* Clem. Iiom. Ep. i. c 47. 
I Gal. i. I Cor. xi. S3, &c. I Cor. iv. 9. 

\ Rom. IV, t9. I Cor. sii- 8, 9, ll>— 38, &c and cliap. liii. I, 8, 3 
and the whole »i«h chnp, 2 tut. xii. 13, 13. Gal, iii. S, 6. 
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to be the case with regard to any other : for surely it will not 
be supposed to lie upon any persoh, to proi-e, by positive hia- 
torical evidence, that it was not. It does in no sort appear 
that Mahometamsm iwas litst receive in the world upon the 
foot of supposed miraclesi* i. e. public ones ; for, as tevelatitHi 
is itself miraculous, all pretence to it mtist necessarily imply 
some pretence of miracles. And it is a known feet, that it 
■Was immediately, at the very first, propagated by other 
means. And as particular institutions, vifhelher in paganism 
or popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those inaU- 
tutiona had obtained, are not to the purpose ; so, were there 
what might be called liisiorical proof; that any of them were 
introduced by a supposed divine commfti><l, helieved to be at- 
tested by miracles, these would not be in any wise parallel. 
For single thhigs of this son are easy to be accounted for, 
after parties are formed, and have power in their hands ; and 
the leaders of them are in veneration with the multitude ; 
and political interests are blended with rehgious claims, and 
religious distinctions. But before any thing of this kind, for 
a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at once to 
bring over such great numbers to a new religion, and get it 
(o be received upon the particular evidence of miracles ; thifi 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any feir adversary, that the fiict now mentioned, taking in 
all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Christian reli- 
gicai. However, the fact itself is allowed, that Christianity 
obtained, i. e, was professed to be received in the world, upon 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which it ia 
said those mimclea were wrought : or that tliis is what its 
first converts would have aUeged, as the reason for their em- 
bracing it. Now, certainly it is not to be supposed, that such 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, should 
forsake the religion of their country, in which they bad been 
educated ; separate themselves from their friends, parfioularlj 
in their festival shows and solemnities, to which the coimnon 
people are so greatly addicted, and which were of a nature 
to engage them much more than any thing of that sort 
amongst us ; and embrace a religion which could not but ex- 
pose them to many inconveniences, and indeed must have 
been a giving up the world in a great degree, even from the 
very first; and before the empire engaged in form againsl 
them: it cannot be supposed, that such numbers should 

* See the Koran, chap. :iiii. and cha 
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make so great, and, to say the least, so inconvenieiit a change 
in their whole institution of hfe, unless ihejr were really teill- 
vinced of the truth of those miracles, upon the knowJedge or 
beUef of which they professed to make it. And it will, I eup- 
pose, readily he acknowledged, that the generality of the 
firat convena to Christianity must have heEeved them ; that 
aa, iy hecomitig Christiana, they dbclared to the world they 
were satisfied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara- 
tion was to he credited. And this iheir testimony is the 
same kind of evidence for those miracles, as if ihey had put it 
in writing, and these writings had gome down tb Us. And it 
ia real evidence, heeause it is of facts, which they had capa- 
city and full opportunity to inform themselves of. It is also 
distinct from' the direct or express historical eviden'^e, though 
it is of the same kind ; add it would be allowed to he distinct 
in all cases. For, were a fact expressly related hy one or 
more ancient historians, and disputed in after ages ; that this 
feet is acknowledged to have been beheved, by great numbers 
of the age in which (he historian says it f/ae done, would he 
allowed an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct tiiytti 
the express testimony of the historian. The credulify of 
m'l -kind ia acknowledged, and the suspicions of mankind 
' jght to be acknowledged too ; and their backwardness even 
lo believe, and greater still to practise, what makes agwnst 
their interest. And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, m-ere against Chris- 
tianity, in the age I am speaking of. So that the immediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presumption of some- 
what more than human in thia mailer : I say presumption, 
for it is alleged as a proof, aJone and by itself. Nor need any 
one of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as a 
proof by itself; and yet all of them together may be one of 
the strongest. 

Upon the whole, aa there is large historical evidence, both 
direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, collected by those who have writ upon the sub- 
ject ; it lies upon unbelievers to show why this evidence is not 
to be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, just, and 
what persons who write in defence of rel^on natmully fall 
into. Yet, in a matter of such unspeakable importance, the 
proper q.uestion is, not whom it lies upon, according to the 
rules of argument, to maintain or confute objections; but, 
whether there really are any against this evidence, sufficient, 
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in reason, to destroy the credit of it t However, unbelievera 
seem to take upon them the part of showing that there are. 

They allege, thai numberless enthusiastic people, in different 
ages and countries, espose themselves to the same difficulties 
which the primitive Christians did ; and are ready to give up 
■heir lives, for Che niost idle follies imaginable., But it is not 
very clear, to what purpose this objection is brought ; foi 
every one, surely, in every case, must distinguish betlveen 
opinions and facts. And rJiough testimony is no proof of en- 
inusiastic opinions, or any opinions at all ; yet, it ia allowed, in 
*ll other eaSes to be a proof of facts. And a person's laying 
'.iown his life in attestation of facts or of opinions, is the 
strongest proof of his bqiieving them.' And if the apostles 
and their contemporaries did. believe the facts, in attestation ol 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and death this 
tneir belief or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts ; 
for they were such as come under the observation of their 
senses. And though it is liol of equa! weight, yet it is of 
weight, that the nlartyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses of those tacts, as were the 
apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, lull oppor- 
tunity to inforni jliemselv^, whether they were true c not, 
and give equal proof of th^ir beheving ihem to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence oi 
testimony even for facts, in matters relating to religion ; some 
seem to think, it totally and absolutely destroys the .evidence of 
lestimony .upon the aubject, , And, indeed, the flowers of enthu- 
siasm, and of diseases, |oo, which operate in a like memrier, are 
very wonderful, in particular instances. , But if great niunbera 
of men not appeanng in any peculiar degree weak, nor under 
any peculiar suspicion of negligence, affirm that they saw and 
heard such, filings plainly with (heir eyes and their ears, and 
±Te admitted to be in earnest ; such testimony is evidence of 
rhe strongest kind we can have forany matter of fact. Yet, 
possibly it maybe overcome, strong as.it is, by incredibility in 
?he things thus attested or by c^ontr^iry ttisrimpny. And in 
an instance where one thought it was sd dvercomfe, it might 
be just to consider, how far such evidence could be accounted 
for by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other imaginable ac- 
count were to be given of it. But till such incredibility bs 
shown, or contrary testimony produced, it caniiot surely ts 
expected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ac- 
count of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm niust be ; an 
account no strange, fhat the generality of mankind can ecdrof 
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be made tc understand what is meant by it ; it ^aimot, I say, 
be expected, tMat such account will be admitted of such evi- 
dence, when there is this direct, easy, and obvioue eiccotuit 
af it, that people really saw and heard a thing not incredible 
which ihey affirm sincerely, ajid wjikfull assmrance, fhey did 
see and hear. Giaating,'lhen, that eathusiasm is cot (athctly 
speaking) an absurd, but a possible account of sudi testi- 
mony, it is manifest that (he very mention of it goes upon tte 
previous Buppoaition, that the things so attested are incredi- 
ble ; and therefore, need hot be considered, til! they are shown 
to be so. Much less need it be considered, after the contrary 
has been proved. And I think it has been proved, to full 
satisfectiOn, that there is no incredibility in a revelation, in 
genera], or ih such a one as the Christian in particular. 
However, as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusi- 
asm, it may jusi be observed, that prejudices aknost without 
number and without name, romance, aSectation, humour, & 
desire to engage attention or to surprise, the party^pirit, cus- 
tom, little competitions, unaccountable likings and disljkmga ; 
these influence men strongly in common matters. And aa 
these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
the persons themselves who are iiifluenced by them, they are 
to be considered as influences of a Uke kind to enthusiasm. 
Yet human testimony in common matters is naturally and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated ferther, in a more refined way of observa- 
tion, that though it should be proved, that the apostles and 
first Christians could iiot, ih scfme respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to have in- 
tended to impose upon the world, yet, it will not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though truly handed 
down to us ; because they might still in part, »'. e. in other 
respects, be deceived themselves, and in part also designedly, 
imposo upon others ; which, it is added, is a thing very crecU- 
bie, fi-om that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real biavery, 
to be met with ih the same characters. And, I must confess, 
I think the matter of &Gt contained in this observation upon 
mankind, is not to be denied ; and that somewhat very much 
akin to it, is ofteo supposed iti Scripture aa a very common 
case, and moat severely reprdved. But ft were to have been 
expected, that persons capafcle of applj-ijig this observation as 
Rpplied in the objection, might also ft'equehtly have met with 
the like mixed character, in instance^ where religion waa 
finite out of the caiie. The thing plainly is, that manldiid are 
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naturally endued with reason, or a capacity of distihguishing 
belwecji truth and falsehood ; and as naturally they are en- 
dued with veracity, or a regard to truth in what they Bay : 
but from many occasions, they are liable to be prejudiced, 
and biassed, and deceived tliemaelves, and capable of intend- 
ing to deceive others, in every different degree ; insomuch 
that, as Tve are ail liable lo be deceived by prejudice, so like- 
wise it seems lo be not an uncommon thing, for persons, who,' 
from their regard to. truth, would not invent a lie entirely 
■without any foundation at all, to propagate it with heighten- 
ing circumstances, after it is once invented and set agoing. 
And others, though they would not propagate a lie, yet, 
which is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass without 
contradiction. But, notwithstanding all this, human testi 
jatyay remains still a natural ground of assent , and this 
assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the 
fact is, that mankind have, in dilFerent ages, been sirL,ngely 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wonders. But it la 
by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, or 
are at all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, than 
by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of bis- 
toricEd evidence for miracles, which are on all hands acfeinow- 
ledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even the like 
historical evidence for these, to what there is for those alleged 
in proof of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed ; but 
suppose this ; the consequence would not be, the evidence of 
the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is there a man in the 
world who, in common cases, would conclude thus. For 
what would such a conclusion really amount to but this, that 
evidence, confuted by contrary evidence, or any way over- 
balanced, destroys the credibility of other evidence, neither 
confuted nor overbalanced ? To argue, that because there is, 
if there were, like evidence from testimony, for miracles ac- 
knowledged ialse, as for those in attestation of Christianity, 
therefore the evidence in the latter case is not to be credited: 
this is the same as to argue, that if two men of equally good 
reputation had given evidence in different cases no way con- 
nected, and one of them had been convicted of perjury, this 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation that human 
creatures are so liable to be deceived, fh)m enthusiasm ip re- 
ligion, and principles equivalent to enthusiasm in coinmon 
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inatlers, and in both from negligence ; nnd that thejr are so 
capable of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive aihera ; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in all cases, 
but does not destroy it in any. Arid these things will appear, 
to different men, to weaken the evidence of testimony, in 
different degrees ; in degrees proportionable to the observa- 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any way 
taken up, cbncerriirig the weakness, and heghgence, and dis- 
honesty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of enthusi- 
asm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to me, 
that pettple do not know what they say, who affirm these 
things to destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy the 
evidence rif testimony in any case, but a proof or probability, 
that persons are not competent judges of the facts to which 
they give testimony ; or that they are actuaiSy under some 
in(Urect influence in giving it, in such particular ease. Till 
this be made out, the natural laws of human actions require, 
!t!iat testimony be admitted. It can never be sufficient to 
overdmow direct historical evidence, indolently to say, that 
there are so many principles, from whence men are lialJe to 
be deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, that one knows not what to be- 
lieve. And-it is surprising persons can help reflecting, that 
this very manner of speaking supposes, they are not satisfied 
that there is nothing in the evidence, of which they speak 
thus ; i}[ that thfey can avoid observing, if they do make this 
reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very materia! one.* 
And over against all these objections, is to be set the im 
portance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the at- 
tention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them less 
liable to be deceived from carelessness, than they would in 
coininon matters ; and likewise the strong obligations to ve. 
racily, which their religion laid them under: so that tlie first 
taid mtst obvious presumption is, that they could not be da- 
iiMved themselves, nor would deceive others. And this, pre- 
sumption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimony we have 
be«n considering. 

. Ill argument, assertions are nothing in themselves, and 
have %n air of positiveness, which sflmetimes is not very 
eilsy ; yet they are necessary, and necessary to be repeated, 
'Al ^fer to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before the 

' See Ifi'e fbregbing rjia^r. 
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view of the reader what is proposed to he proved, and what is 
left as proved. Now, the conclusion from the foregoing obser- 
vations is, I think, beyond all doubt, this: that unbehevera 
must be forced to admit the external evidence for Christianity, 
i. e. the proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of real 
weight and very considerable ; though they cannot allow it to 
be sufficient to convince them of the reality of those miracles. 
And as they must, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, 
that upon consideration they would, in fact, admit it ; those 
of ihem, I mean, who know any thing at all of the matter : 
in like manner as persons, in many cases, own, they see 
strong evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, which 
yet they cannot be convinced are true ; cases, suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony, or things which tbey think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But there 
is no testimony contrary tn that which we. have been con- 
sidering ; and it has been fully proved, that there, is no incredi- 
biiity in Chrisdanity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity fiom prophecy, I 
shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature ; i. e. "by the acknow- 
ledged natural, mles of judging in common matters, concern, 
ing evidence of a hke kind. to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those other 
parts which are understood. For the case is evidently the 
same, as if those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown tongue. 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so evident, that one can sceirce bring one's self to set down 
an instance in common matters, to exemplify it. However, 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher; and partly in plain words 
at length, and that, it) the part one understood, there appeared 
menUon of several known facts ; it would never come into 
any man's thoughts to imagine, that if he understood the 
whole, perhaps he might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in this example, 
and the thing intended to be exemplified by it, our not under- 
standing the whole, (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a 
paragraph,) might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one 
understood the literal meaning of such a part ; but this cornea 
under another conaiderarion. 

Fot the same reason though a man should be incapablb. 
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for want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not 
having turned hia studies this way, even so much as to judge 
whether particular prophecies have been throughout com- 
pletely fulfilled ; yet he may aee, in general, that they have 
been fulfilled, to such a degree, -as, upon very good, ground,- 
to be convinced of foresight more than human in such pro- 
jdieciea, and of such events being intended by them. For 
the same reason also, though, by' means of the deficiencies 
in civil history, and the different acc'qunts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make out to satisfitction, 
that such parts of the prophetic history have been minutely 
and throughout fulfilled j yet a very strong proof of foresight 
may arise from that general completion of them which ia 
made out j as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the Giver 
of prophecy intended should ever be afforded by such parts ol 
prophecy. 

2. A long aeries of prophecy being applicable to such and 
such events, is itself a proof, that it was intended of them j 
as the rules, by which we naturally judge and determine, in 
common cases parallel to this, ■.vill show, This observation 1 
make jn aijswer to the common objection against the applica- 
tion of the prophecies, that, considering each of them distinctly 
by itself, it does not at all appear, that they were intended of 
those particular events to which they are applied by Chris- 
tians ; and, theibfore, it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
any tiling, they were intended of other events unknown to us, 
and not of these at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of writing, which bear a great 
r'5somblance tp prophecy, wi n respect to the matter before 
us ; the mythological and the satirical, where the satire is, (o 
a certain de^ee, concealed. And a man might be assured, 
that he understood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or moral, merely 
from seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and 
that such a moral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be fiilly assured, that such persons and events were 
intended in a satirical writing, merely from its being applica- 
ble to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he 
might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though he were 
not enough informed in affairs, or in the story of sucb persons, 
to understand half the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he 
understood the meaning, the intended meaning, of these 
writings, should be greater or less, in proportion as he saw the 
genei;.-il,tujT} ^ them tq be capable ©f sttch. ajiplication: ajg* 
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in proportion to the number of p3,T!.icular things capable of it 
And thus, if a long series of prophecy is apphcable to the 
present state of the chiaxch, and to the poUticaJ diuations of 
the kingdoms of the world, some thousand years after these 
propbecieB were delivered, and a long series of prophecy de- 
livered before the coming of Christ is applicable to him ; thc«D 
things are in themselves a proof, that the prophetic history 
was intended of him, and of those events i in proportion as 
the general turn of it is capable of such application, and to 
the number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it. 
And, though in ail just way of considerationj the appearing 
completion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explara- 
ttay of, and to determine their meaning ; yet it is to be re- 
meinbered farther, that the ancient Jews applied the prophe- 
cies to a Messiah before his coming, in much the same man- 
ner as Christians do now j and that the primitive Christians 
interpreted the prophecies respecting the state of the church 
and of the world in the last ages, in the sense which the 
event seems to confirm and verify. And firom these things it 
may be made appear, 

3. That the showing, even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events, in 
BUch and such predictions, and not those at all which Chris- 
tiana allege to be completions of those predictions ; or that 
such and such prophecies are capable of being applied to 
other events than those te which Christians apply them — that 
this would not confute or destroy the force of the argument 
firom prophecy, even with regard to'tbose very instances. For, 
observe how this matter really ia. If one knew such a per- 
son to be the sole author of such a book, ajid iva^ certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew the whole 
of what he intended in it, one should be assured or satisfied to 
such degree, that one knew the whole meaning of that book ; 
for the meaning of a book is nothing but the meaning of the 
author. But if one knew a person to have compiled a book 
out of memoirs, which he receive^ fi^m another, of vastiy su- 
perior knowledge in the stjbject of it, especially if it were a 
book full of great intricacies and difficulties, it wovdd in no 
wise follow, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, 
fi;om kriowing the whole meaning of the qpnnpiler ; for the 
original memoirs, t. e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of presumption, in many cases, 
against supposing him to have, some farther meaning than 
tie comiMler paw. To say, then, "that the Scriptures and'th« 
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things contained in them can have no other or farther mean- 
ing, than those jiersons thought or liad, who first recited or 
wrote them, ia evidently saying, tbat those persons were the 
original, proper, and sole authors of tliose books, i. e. that they 
are not inspired ; which is ahsurd, whilst the authority of 
these books is under examination, i, e. till you have determined 
they are of no divine authority at- all. Till this be deter- 
mined, it must in all reason be supposed, not indeed that they 
have, foi this is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
that they may have, some farther meaning than what the 
compilers saw or understood. And, upon this supposition, it 
is auppoaable also, that this farther meaning oiay be fulfilled. 
Now, events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a dif- 
ferent meaning fi:om ihat which the prophets are supposed to 
have understood them ; this affords, in a manner, the same 
proof that this different sense was originally intended, as it 
would have afforded, if the prophets .had not understood their 
predictions in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
is no presumption of their sense of them being the whole sense 
of them. And ii has been already shown, that the apparent 
completions of prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the ([uestion is, whether a series of 
prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i. e. in any 
real sense of the words of it. For such conipletion is equally 
a proof of foresight more than human, whether the prophets 
are, or are not, supposed to have understood it in a. different 
sense. I say, supposed ; for though I think it clear, that the 
prophets did not understand the full meaning of their predic- 
tions, it is another question, how far they thought they did, 
and in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons busy 
themselves, who endeavour lo prove that the jwophetic history 
is appUcable to events of the age in which it was written, or 
of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, might have 
answered some purpose; for it might have prevented the eX' 
pectation of any such farther completion. Thus, could Por- 
phyry hive ahoiyn, that some principal parts of the book of 
Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the !atler ages, was appli- 
cable to events which happened before or about tlie age of 
Aniiochus Epiphanes ; this might have'prc vented ihem from 
expecting any ferlher completion of it. And unless there was 
then, as I think there must have been, external evidence con- 
10* 
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ceming that bcwk, more than is come down to us, stich a di» 
coverj might have beeli a atuinbiing-bluck in the way of 
Chriadaniiy itself; considering the authority which our Sa- 
viour has given to the book of Daniel, and how much the ge- 
nera! scheme of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. Bui 
even this discovery, had there been any such,* would be o) 
veiy little weight with reasonable men now ; if this passayp, 
thus applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, appeata 
to be apphcable also to events, whifih succeeded the dissolution 
of the Roman emtare. I mention this, not at all as intending 
to insinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, for it 
plainly was divided into about ihat number, were, alone and 
by itself, of any moment in verifying the prophetic history; 
but only as an example of the thing I am speaking of. And 
thus, upon the whole, the matter of mquiry evidently must be, 
as above put, Whether the prophecies are applicable to Christ, 
and to the present state of the world and of the church ; appU 
cable in such a degree, as to imply foresight : not whether 
ihey are capable of any other application ; though I know no 
ptetencefor saying, the genera! turn of them is capable of any 
other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence re- 
ferred to in them, real; though there may be people who will 
notacceptof such imperfect information from Sc-ripture. Some 
too have not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplex- 
ity, and which is much of a different sort from what they expec- 
ted. And it plainly requires a degree of modesty and fairness, 
beyond what every one has; for a man to aay, not to the world, 
but to himself, that there is a. real appearance of somewhat ol 
great weight in this matter, though he is not able thoroughly 
to satisfy himself about it; but it shall have i'.s influence upon 
him, in proportion to its appearing reality and weight. It is 
much more easy, and more fells in with the negligence, pre- 
sumption, -and wilfulness of the generality, to d.termine at 
(itice, with a decisive air, there is nothing in it. The preju- 
dices ansing from that absolute contempt and scorn, with 
which this evidence is treated in the world, I do not mention. 

•Tt«ppeBrs, that Porphyry did noihing worth mentioning in this way. 
Pot Jerome on the place says : Diuu poalaicrM ietWas — in 'mo Maefte- 
nam regno ponit. And as lo (he ten kings : Dectm reges tntanerat, qirf 
fiienmt aiKBissitid : ipsosqui riges non jcmua ponit rigni,verhi grattii, JWrce- 
Amte, Syria, itsiic. et EgypH ; sed de divftii) rtgnis tmiim ^ffitif reeimi 
ofdinaa. And in Oils way of interpretation , any thing mny b« mads of 
any thine. 
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For what indeed can be said to persons, who are weak enough 
in iheJF understandings to think this any presumption against 
It ; or, if they do not, ace yet weak enough in their temper 
to be mfiueneed by such prejudices, upon such a subject ? 

I ahaU raw, ticotidly^ endeavour to give some account of 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting 
both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, crasidered aa 
makuiK uo one (u-gument. fciAeed, to state and exanune this 
argument I'uily. would he a work tBuch beyond the compass 
of this whole Treatise j nor is so much as a jHoper abndg- 
ment of it to oe exi*ecled here. Yet the present subject re- 
quires to have some brief account of it given. For it is the 
kind 01 evidence upon which most qiiestions of difficulty, in 
common nractice, are determined; evidence arising from va- 
rious coincidences, which support Mid confirm each other, and 
in this manner prove, with more or less certainty, the point 
under consideration. And I choose to dij it also,^rs(, Be- 
cause It seems to oe.of the greatest importance, arid not duly 
attended to by every one, that the proof of revelation is, not 
some direct and express things only, but -a great \'B,riety of 
circumstantial tninas also ; and th^t though each of these 
direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separaieiv. yet they are afterwards to be joined together ; for 
that the nrooer force of the evidence consists in the results of 
those several things, considered in their respects to each 
other, ani united into one view ; and, in the neicl place, Be- 
cause it seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, 
wlach are acknowledged by unbehevers, must be acknow 
ledged bv them also to contain together a degree of evidence 
of great weiaht. if they could be brought to lay these several 
things oefore themselves distinctly, and then with attention 
consider them together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to wnicii we are familiarized. For being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the weight 
of them from being seen, as from having its due influence 
upon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to be in 
ijuired into, is this ; that over and above our reason and affeo 
tions, which God has given us for the information of our judg- 
ment and conduct of our lives, he has also, by external reve- 
lation, given us an account of himself and his moral govern- 
ment over the world, implying a fiiture state of rewards and 
punishments ; f . a. hath revealed the system of natural leli- 
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gron ; for natural religion may be externally revealed by 
God, as the ignorant may be taught it by mankind, their fel- 
low creatures — that God, I say, has given us the evidence of 
revelation, as well as the evidence of reason, to ascertain ibis 
moral system ; together with an account of a particular dia- 
pensatifin of Providence, ;which reason could no way have 
discovered, and a particular institution of rehgion founded on 
it, for the recovery of mankind out of their present wretched 
condition, and raising them to the perfection and final happi- 
ness of their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be consid- 
ered as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but the 
history of events before they come to pass : doctrines also are 
matters of fact ; and precepta come under the same notion. 
And the general design of Scripture, which contains in it this 
revelation, thus considered as historical, may be said to be, to 
give us an account of the world, in this one single *'iew, as 
God's world 5 by which it appears essentially distinguished 
from all other books, so far as I have found, except such as 
are copied from it. It begins with an account of God's crea- 
tion of the world, in order to ascertain and distinguish from all 
others, who is the object of our worehip, by what he has done; 
in order to ascertain who he is, concerning whose pro\-jdence, 
commands, promises, and ihreatenings, this sacred book all 
along treats ; the Maker and Proprietor of the world, he whose 
creatures we are, the God of nature ; in order likewise to dis- 
tinguish him from the idols of the nations, which are either im- 
aginary beings, t, e. no beings at all ; or else part of that crea- 
tion, the historical relation of which is here given. And St 
John, not improbably with an eye to this Mosaic account of 
the creation, begins his gospel with an account of our Sa- 
viour's pre-existence, and that, ' all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made ;'f 
agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul, that ' God created all 
things by Jesus Christ.'J This being premised, the Scripture, 
taken together, seems to profess to contain a kind of an abridg- 
ment of the history of tlie world, in the view just now men- 
tioned ; that is, a general account of the condition of religion 
and its professors, during the contmuance of that apostacy 
from God, and state of wickedness, which it every where 
supposes the world to lie in. And this account of the state 
of religion carries with it some brief account of the political 

tJoIini.3. lEph.iii.ft 
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state of things, as religion is affected by it. Revelaiion in- 
deed considers the common aft'airs of this woild, and what is 
gcnng on in it, as a mere scene of distraction, and cannot be 
eiipposed to concern itself with foretelliiig at what time Rome, 
or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the 
most eonspicTiona seat of that tyrtumy and dissoluteness, 
■which all places eqnally aspire to be ; cannot, I say, be sup- 
posed to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake. 
But it seems to contain some very general account of the 
chief governments of the world, as the general state of reli- 
gion has been, is, or shall be, alFected by them, from the first 
transgression and during the whole inteiTal of the world's 
continuing in its present slate, to a certain future period, 
spoken of both in the Old and New Testament, very dis 
tiacily, and in great variety of expression : ' The times of the 
restitution of all things ;'* when ' the mystery of God shall 
be finished, as he hath declared to his servants the prophets ;'t 
when ' the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people,'J as it is represraited to be during this apos- 
tacy, but ' judgment shall be given to the sainls,'§ and ' they 
ehail reign ;'|| ' and the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.'IT 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I woidd remark 
how great a. length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand years of wliich are past : and how great a va- 
riety of things it treats of; the natural and moral system or 
history of the world, including llie time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very first book, and evidently written in a 
rude and unlearned age ; and in subsequent books, the vari- 
ous common and prophetic history, and the particular dispen- 
sation of Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of what Is ca- 
pable of being confuted, cither from reason, or from common 
lustory, or from any inconsistence in its several parts. And 
it is a thing which deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtfulness of the evi- 
dence for revelation implies a positive argument that it is not 
true ; it appears, on the contrary, to imply a positive argu- 
ment that it is true. For, couid any common relation of such 

tDan.a iDan.vu.39;. 
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antiquity, extent, and variety, (for In these things the atresa 
of what I (im how obeervine; liee,) be prcpgsed to ihe examina- 
tion of the world ; that it could not, in an age of luiowledge 
and liberty, be confuted, or shown to have nothing in il, to ihc 
satisfaction of reasonable men ; this would be thought a 
strong presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must be 
a proof of it just in proportion to the probabihty, that if it were 
fiilse, it might be shown id be so ; and this, 1 thmlc, is scai'ce 
pretended to be shown but upon principles and m ■ways of 
arguing which have been clearly obviated.* Nor does it at 
all appear, that any sect of men who believe natural rehgion, 
are of the opnion, that Christianity has been thus confuted. 
But to proceed ; 

Together with the moral system of the world, the Old Tes- 
tament contains a chronological accoimt of the beginning of 
it, and from thence, an imbroken genealogy of mankind for 
many ages before common history begins ; and carried on as 
much farther, as lo make up a coptjnued thread of history of 
the length of between three and four" thousand years, li con- 
tains an account of God's making a, covenant with a paificu- 
larnation.lhattheyshouldbe his people, and he wonld be their 
God, in a pecuUar sense ; of his often interposing miraculously 
in their affairs ; giving them the promise, and, long after, the 
possession, of a particular country ; assuring them of the 
greatest nationai prosperity in il, if they would worship him, 
in opposition lo the idols which the rest of the world worship- 
ped, and (they his commands ; and ibreatenmg them with un- 
Bxampled'pimisKmeiits, if they disobeyed him, and fell into the 
general idolatry : insomuch, that this one nation shpu!d con 
Snue to be the observation and the wopder of all the ■world. 
It declares particularly, that " God would scatter iheni ajnong 
all people, from one end of the earth ujito the other ;" but 
" when they should return unto the Lord their God, he lyould 
have compassion upon them, and gather ihem, from all the 
nations whither he had scattered them ;" that "Israel should 
be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation, and not be 
nahamed or confounded, world without end." And as some 
of these promises are conditional, others are as absolute as 
any thing can be expressed, that the time should come, when 
''the people should be ali righteous, and inherit the land for- 
ever :" that " though God would make a fidl end pf all na- 
tions whiiher he had scattered them, yet would he not make 

♦Chap. E, S, fc« 
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a full end of ihem :" that " he would bring again the captivity 
of his people Israel, and plant them upon their land, and thej 
ehotild be no more pulled up out of their land i" that " the 
seed of Israel should not cease from being a nation forever."* 
It foretelb, that God would raise them up a particular person, 
in whom ah his promises should be fulfilled; the MessiaL 
who should he,.in a high and eminent sense, their anointed 
Prince and Saviour. This was foretold in such a manner, as 
raised a general expectation of such a person in the nation, as 
appears from the New Testament, and is an acknowledged 
fact ; an expectation of his coming at such a particular time, 
before any one appeared, claiming to he that person, and 
where there was no ground for such an expectation hut 6om 
the prophecies ; which expectation, therefore, must in all rea- 
son be presumed to be eijtpl^iiawwj to those prophecies, if 
there were any tloubt about their meaaing. It seems more- 
over to foretell, that this person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to whom he had been so long promised, and though he 
was so miich desired by them.")" And it expressly foretells, 
that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; and even that 
the completion of the scheme, contained in this book, and 
then begun, and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the Jews alone 
would be but of small. account. ' It is a %ht ^ing that ihou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel,: I will also give thee for a light 
to the Gendlesj that.lhou mayest be Cor salvation unto the 
end of tie ^arlii.' -And, ' In the last days, the mountain pf 
the Lord's house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all nations 
shall flow into it — for out of ^on shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among the nations — and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that ifiiy, and the idols he shall utterly abolish, 'J The Scrip- 
ture farther contains an account, that at the time the Messiah 
was expected, a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be 
that Messiah, to be the person whom all the proj^eciea 

* Deut. xiiiii. 64. Ch. ra. a, 3. Ish. :i:lv. 17. Cii. h,. 21. Jot. 
SIX, 11. Ch. l.ivi. S8. Amos ix. 16. Jer. xxxi. 3G. 

t lsa.viii, 14, 15. Ch. xix. S.Ch.liii. Mal.i. 10, 1 1 . and Ch. iii. 

t Isa. xlii. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch.Ivi. 7. Mai. i. I !.-To vhirh miiBt 
be ndded, Che othei prtipheries of [he like kind, several in the New Testa. 
meiii, and vecy many in the Old, which describe whatshalibelhe eoat- 
pletiar. of the revealed plan of Providence. 
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referred to, and in whom they should centre ; that he epen< 
BOine years in a continued course of mirftculous 'works, and 
endued his irr.mediate dbciples and followers with a power ci 
dtring the same, as a proof of the truth of that religion which 
lie commissioned them to publish ; that, invested with this 
authority and power, they made nnmerous converts in the 
remotest countries, and settled and established his reKgion in 
the world ; to the end of which, the Scripture professes to 
g^ve a prophetic account of the state of this religion amongst 
mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, to 
have all this related to him, out of the Scriptures. Or, sup- 
pose such a one, having the Scriptures put into his bands, to 
remark tlrese things in itj not knowing but that the whole, 
even its civil history, as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; and to ask, 
What truth was in it, and whether the revelation here related 
Was real or a fiction t And, instead of a direct answer, sup- 
pose him, all at once, (o be told the following confessed £icts ; 
and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of natural religion, the belief that there is 
one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral system in the 
world, is owing to the revelation, whether real or supposed, 
contained in this book ; the establishment of this nioral sya- 
tein, even in those countries which do not acknowledge the 
proper authority of the Scripture. Let hira be told also, 
what number of nations do acknowledge its proper authority. 
Let him then take in consideration, of what importance reli- 
gion is to mankind. And upon these things, he might, I 
think, truly observe, that this supposed revelation's obtaining 
and being received in the world, with all the circumatancea 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, is the most 
conspicuous and important event in the story of mankind : 
that a book of this nature, and thus promulged and recom- 
mended to our consideration, demands, as if by a voice froni 
heaven, to have its claims most seriously examined into ; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any kind oi 
acting and ridicule, is an offence against natural piety. But 
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It is to be remembered, that how much soever the establish 
ment of natuKil religioo in the world is owing to the Scrip- 
ture revelation, tbis does not destroy the proof of religion from 
reason, any more thun the proof of Euclid's Elmaenla is de- 
stroyed, by a man's Isnowing or thinking that he should 
never have seen the truth of the several propositions contained 
in '.t, nor had those propositions come into his thoughts, but 
fc; that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, Ije, in the next 
place, informed of the acknowledged aniiquity of Ihe first 
parts of this book ; and that its chronology, its account of the 
time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were first 
peopled with human creatures, is no way contmdicted, but is 
really confinned, by the natural and civil history of the 
world, collected from common historians, from the state of the 
earth, and the late invention of arts and sciences. And, as 
the Scripture contains an unbrokeii thread of common and 
civil history, from the creation to the captivity, for between 
three and four thousand years ; let the persoa we are speak- 
ing of be told, in the next place, that tliis general history, as 
it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by profane history, as 
much as there woiJd be reason to expect, upon suppoeitjon 
of its truth; so there is nothing in the whole history itself, to 
give any reasonable ground of suspicion, of its not being, in 
the general, a faithful and literally true genealogy of men, 
and series of things. I speak here only of the common 
Scripture history, or of the course of ordinary events related 
in it, as distinguished from miracles, and from the prophetic 
history. In ail the acripture narrations of this kind, following 
events arise out of foregoing ones, as in all other histories. 
There appears nothing related as done in any age, not con- 
formable to the manners of that age ; nothing in the accoimt 
of a succeeding age, which, one would say, could not be true, 
or was improbable, from the account of things in the preced. 
ing one. There is nothing in the characters, which would 
laise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the internal 
marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be added also, 
that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the number of years 
which persons called by such and such names hved, do not 
carry the face of fiction ; perhaps do carry some presumption 
of veracity ; and ail unadorned narratives, which have nothing 
to surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of the like 
presumption too. And the domestic and the poHtical history 
is plainly credible. There may be incidents. In Scripturei 
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which, taken, alone in. the naked way they are trfd, may ap- 
pear strange, eepeciiiny to persons of Other manners, tem- 
per, education; but there are also incidents of uridoubted 
truth, in many or hkjsI persons' lives, which, in the same cir- 
curostancea, would appear to the lull as etange. There may 
be inifltakea of transccibers, there may be other leai or seeming 
mistakes, not easy to be particularly accoueted for ; but there 
are certainly no more things of this kind in the Scripture, 
than what were to have been expected in books of such an- 
tiquity ; and notlmig, in any wise, sufiieient to discredit the 
general narrative, Now, that a history, claiming to com- 
mence from the creation, and extending in one continued 
series, through so great a length of time, and variety of events, 
^ould have such appearances of reality and truth in its whole 
contexture, k surely a very remarkable circumstance in its 
feior. And as all this is applicable to the common history 
of the New Testament, so there is a farther credibility, and 
a very high one, given to it by profane authors ; many of 
these writing of the same times, and confirming the truth ol 
customs and events, which are incidentally, as well as more 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of the com- 
mon Scripture history, gives some credibility to its miracu- 
lous history; especialiy as this is interwoven with the com- 
mon, so as that they imply each other, and both together 
make up one relation. 

I .et it then bi^ more particularly observed to this person, that 
it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed implied 
in the foregoing observation, that there was such a nation as 
the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity was founded on the law, here related to be 
given them by Moses as from Heav«i ; that natural religion. 
Siough with rites ad^tional, j^t no way contrary to it, was 
their established religion, which cannot be said of the Gentile 
world ; and that their very being, as a nation, depended upon 
their acknowledgment of one God, the God of the universe. 
Forsuppose, in their captivity in Babylon, they had gone over 
to the religion of their conquerors, there would have relnained 
nobondofunion, tokeep thema distmct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings, in their own country, a to- 
tal apostacy from God would have been the dissolution of Iheii 
whole government. They in such a sense nationally ap know- 
ledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when 
the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, 
in feet, the peculiar people of God. And this ao remarkable 
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an establishment and preservation of natural religion amongst 
Ihem, aeems to add some peculiar credibility to the historicai 
evidence for the miracles of Moses and the prophets ; because 
these miracles are a full satisfactory account of this event, 
which plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot other- 
Let this persorl, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquwnted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, from 
the prophecies above raeniioned, expected the Messiah ; that 
lie was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he should, 
by the body of the people under the direction of their rulera . 
ihat in the course of a very few years he was believed on, 
and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by great num- 
bers among the Gentiles,- agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip 
turc, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles, 
of which miraclea we also have strong historical evidence ; 
(by which I mean her"! no more than must be acknowledged 
by unbeheVera ; for le! pious-frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is obaurd to, say liiey destroy, our evidence of 
miracles wront^ht in proof of Christianity :) that this religion 
approving itself to the reason of mankind, and carrying its own 
evidence with it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, and 
being no way contrary to reason in those pe.ris of it which re- 
quire to be believed upon the mere authority of its Author ; 
that this, reiigioli, I say, gradually spread aiid supported itsell^ 
for some hutidred years, not oniy without any assistance from 
temjioral power, but under ctmstant discouragements, and often 
the bitterest ^ersechtions fron. it, and then became the religion 
of the world ; that, in the mean time, the Jewish nation and go- 
vernmen I were destroyed in a very remarkable manner, and the 
people carried a^Vaj ceptive and dispersed through the edosI 
distant cotintries ;■ in which state of dispersion they have re- 
mained fifteen hundred years ; and that they remain a nunio- 
roue people, united among themselves, and distiagrilshed from 
the rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by 
thj profession of his law^, and every where looked upon in b 
manner, which one scarce knows how distinctly to e^tpress, 
bat in the words of the prophetic account ofit, givensoirany 
ages before it came to pass : 'Thou shah, become an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither the 
Lord shall lead thee .'J 

I Deut sEviiL A7 
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The appearance of a standing miiacle, in the Jewe remoiil' 
rag a distinct people in their dispositions, and the con&matioil 
which this event, appears to give to the truth of revelation, 
may he thought to be ans-weredj by their rehgion forbidding 
them intermarriages with those of any other, and prescribing 
them a great many peculiarities in their food, by which thejf 
are debarred from the means of incorporating viiiti the people 
in whose countries they live. This is not, I think, a satisfec- 
tory account of that which it jwetenda to account for. But 
what does it preteiid to account for ? The correspolidence be* 
tween this event and the prophecies ; or the coincidence of 
both with a long dispensation of Providence, of a peculiar na* 
ture, towards that people formerly 1 No. It is only the event 
itself which is oSered to be thus accounted for ; which single 
event taken alone, abstracted from all such corresfKindence 
and coincidence, perhaps would not have appeared miracu- 
lous ; but that correspondence and coincidence may be so, 
though the event itself be suj^sed not. ■ Thus the concra- 
rence of oiar Saviour's being born at Bethlehem, with a long 
foregoing scries (rf prophecy and other coincidences, is doubt- 
less miraculous, the series of prophecy, and other cmnci- 
deuces, and the event, being admitted ; though the event itseli^ 
his birth at that place, appefirs to have been brought about 
in a natural way ; o( which, however, no one can be certain 

And as several of these events seem, in some degree, ex- 
pressly, to have verified the prophetic history already ; sa 
Ukewise they may be considered farther, as having a pecuhar 
aspect towards the full comj^etioa of it ; as afibrdjiig some 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or Mher, be 
fulfilled. Thus, thAt the Jews have been so woiiderftilly pre-* 
served in their long and wide dispersion ; which is indeed the 
direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now mentioned only 
as looking forward to somewhat yet to come : that natnral 
religion came forth from Judea, and spread in the degree it 
has done over the world, before lost in jddalry ; .which, to- 
gether with some other things, have distinguirfied that very 
place, in like maimer as the peojAe of it are distinguished; 
that this great change trfreJigion over the earth, was brought 
about under the profession and acknowleilgment, that Jesua 
.was the prooused Messiah : things of tlris Itind naturally turn 
the thoughts of serio"ls men towards tht fiiH completion oi 
the prophntic history, conceraiftg the final I'esloratiwi of that 
people ; concerniitg the establishment of the everlasting king- 
dom among themt the kingdom of the Messiah ; arad the 
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fiiture state of the world, under this sacied government. SuGh 
circumstances and events compared with these prophecies, 
though no completions of them, yet would not, I think, be 
spoken of p.a nothing in the argument, by a person upon hia 
first being informed of them. 1'hey fall in with the prophetic 
history of things siill future, give it some additional' credibility, 
have the appearance of being somewhat in order to the fidl 
completion of it. 

Indeed it reijuires a. good degree of knowledge, and great 
calmness and conaideraiion, to be able to judge, thoroughly, of 
the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part of 
the prophetic history which relates to the situation of the 
kingdoms of the world, and to the slate of the church, from 
the establishment of Christianity to the present time. But it 
appears from a general view of it, to be very material. And 
those persons' who have thoroughly examined it, and some of 
them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capicities, 
and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist upon it a.a 
determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, first to re- 
collect the passages above mentioned out of Scripture, without 
knowing but that the whirie was a late fiction, then to be in- 
formed of the correspondent lacfa now mentioned, and to unite 
them all into one view : that the profession and establishment 
of natural religion in the world, is greatly owing, in different 
ways," to this book, and the supposed revelation which it con- 
tains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; 
that its chronology and common history are entirely credible ; 
that this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, 
appear to have been, in fact, the people of God, in a distin- 
guished sense ; that as there was a national expectation 
amongst them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to 
appeM at such a time, so one at tiiis time appeared, claiming 
to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this nation, but 
received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles ; that the religion he taught supported itself 
under the greatest <Bfficulties, gained ground, and at length 
became the religion of the world ; that in the mean time the 
Jewish polity was utterly destroyed, smd the nation dispersed 
over the face of the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they 
have remained a distinct numerous people for so many centu- 
ries, even to this day; which not only appears to be the ex- 
press completion of several prt^hecies concerning them ; but 
eIso renders it, as one may speak, a visible and easy poasi^ 
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bility, that the promises made to them as a nation, may y« 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowtedged truths, let the per- 
son we have been supposing add, as I think he ought 
■whether everj one will allow it or no, the obvious appear- 
ances which there are, of the state of the world, in other re- 
specta besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
church, having ao long answered, and still answering to the 
prophetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts set over 
"against the things before meniioned otit of the Scripluie, and 
seriously compared with them; the joint view of botn to- 
gether, must, I think, appear of very great weight lo a con- 
siderate reasonable jretson ; of much greater, indeed, upon 
having them first laid before him, than is easy for Us, who 
are so familiarized to them, to conceive, without some panicu- 
Jar attention for that purpose, 

AH these things, and the several particular contained un- 
der them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly ex- 
amined into ; that the weight of each may he judged of, upon 
such examination, and such conclusion drawn as resulia from 
their united force. But iliis has not been attempted here. I 
have gone no farther than to show, that the general imperfect 
view of them now given, the confessed historical evidence for 
miracles, and the many obvious appearing completions of 
prophecy, together with the collateral things* here men- 
tioned, and there are several others of the like sort ; that a!l 
this together, which, being fact, miist be acknowledged by 
unbeKevers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat more than 
human in this matter : evidence much more important, than 
careless men, who have been accustomed only to transient 
and partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abundantly 
sufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, must 
~be acknowledged by unbelievers. For though they may say, 
that the historical evidence of miracles, wrought. in attesta- 
tion of Christianity, is not sufficient to convince them that 
such miracles were really wrought ; they cannotdeny, that 
there is such historical evidence, it being a known matter of 
fact that' there is. They may say, the conformity between 
the prophecies and events, is by accident ; but there are many 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be denied. 
They may say, with regard to such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 
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without meaning, will have a meaning found in them by fan- 
ciful people ; and that such as are lancifulin any one cettiiin 
Way, will make out a thousand coincidents, which seem to 
favor their peculiar follies. Men, I say, inay talk thus ; but 
no one who is serious, can possibly think these things to be 
nothing, if he considers (be importance of collateral things, 
and even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
Dility, us distinguished, in nature, ftom the evidence of demon- 
stration. In many cases, indeed, it seems to require the 
truest rjdgmenit, to determine witli exactness the weight of 
circumstantial evidence ; but it is very often altogether as 
convincing, as that which is the mOst express and direct. 

This generiil view of the evidence for Christianity, con- 
aidered as making One afgunlent, may also serve to recom- 
mend to serious persons, to set down every tiling wHch they 
think may be of any real weight at all in proof of it, and par- 
dcularly the many deeming completions of prophecy ; and 
they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by which 
we judge of probable evidence in ccnnmon matters, they 
amount to a much higher degree Of proof, upon such a joint 
review, than could be supposed up6n considering them sepa 
rately, at different times ; how strong soever tlie proof might 
before appear to them, upon such separate views of it. For 
probable proofe, by being added, not, only increase the evi- 
dence, but multiply it. Nor should I dissuade any one-ftora 
setting down what he thought made for the contrary aide. 
But then it is to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on one side, may 
be, in its consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake 
on ihe other. And what course is most safe, and what moat 
dangerous, is a consideration thought very ipaterial, when wo 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning conduct in 
our temporal aflairs. To be influenced by this consideration 
in our judgmeni, lo believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as 
much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, hke other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different men. For 
some are inclined to believe what they hope j and others, 
what they fear And^ it is manifest unreasonableness, to 
apply to men's passions in order to gain iheii' assent. But 
in dehberations concerning conduct, there is nothing which 
reason more requires to be taken into the account, than the 
importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would ba 
the consequence of acting in this, or in a contrary manner i 
Btill, that taking one side could be attended ^vith Uttle or no 
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bad consequence, and taking the other, might be attended 
with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced reason, of Iho 
highest moment towards determining how we are to act. But 
the truth df our religion, hke tlie truth of common matters, ia 
to be judged of by ali the evidence taken together. And unless 
the whole aeries of thin^ which maybe alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been by accident| (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity iiea,) thenisiheiruthofh proved : in like 
manner as if, in any connnon case, numerous events hcknow- 
ledged, were to be alleged in proof of any other event dis- 
puted I the proof of the disputed event would be proved, not 
only if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly 
imply it, but, though no one of them singly did so, if the 
Whole of the acknowledged events taken together, could not 
in reason be supposed to liave happened^ unless the disputed 
one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of this evi- 
dence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, espe- 
cially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short and 
Kvely manner, tlmt such and such things are liable to objec 
tion, that this and another thbg is of little weight in itself; 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united force of 
the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it lias been made appear, that there is 
no presumption against a, revelation as miraculous ; that the 
general scheme of Christianity, and the principal parts of it, 
we conformable to the experienced constitution of Ihhigs, and 
the whole perfectly credible ; so the account now given of the 
positive evidence for it, shows, that this evidence is such, as, 
ftom the nature of it, cannot be destroyed, though it should 
beleeaeoed, 
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CHAPTER tin. 



Ofiht ObJecHam vihichmay be made against arguing front 

the ^naiogy of Mature to Religion. 

If every one would consider, with such attention as they 
are hound, even in point of morality; to consider, what they 
judge and give characters of, the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least,, superseded. But 
since ttiis is not to expected ] for some we find do not concern 
diemselves to understand even what they write against i 
aince this treatise, in common with most others, lies open to 
objections, which may appear veiy material to thoughtfiil men 
at first sight ; and, besides ihaJ, seetos peculiarly liable to the 
objections of stich as can judge without thinking, and of such 
as can censure without judging ; it may not be amiss to set 
down the chief of these objections which occur to me, and con- 
Bider them to their hands. And they are such as these : — 

" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation, by 
BftjTng, that there are the same innatural religion; when what 
is wanting ia to clear both of them, of these their common, as 
Well as other their respective, difBcutties; but that it ia a 
jjtrange way indeed of conviociflg men cf the obligations ofre- 
li^on, to show them that they have as little reason for theii 
worldly pursuits ; and a strange way of vindicating the justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and of' removing the ob- 
jections againathoth, to which the system Of religion lies open, 
to show, that the like objections lie against natural providence; 
away of answering objections ageiinst religion, without so 
much as pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are reasonable — espe- 
dally, perhaps, some may be inattentive enough to add, rattst 
this be, thought strange, when it is confessed that analogy is 
no anaWer to euch objections : that when this sort of ieaBO» 
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fng ia carried to the utmost length it can be imagined capable 
of, it will yet leave the mind in a very unsatisfied state ; and 
that it must be unaccountable ignorance of mankind, to ima- 
gine they will be prevailed with to forego their present inter- 
ests and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful evi- 

NoWj as plausible as this way of talking may appear, that 
appearance will be found in a great measure owing to half- 
views, which show but part of an object, yet show thjit indis- 
tinctly ; and to undeterminate laiiguage. By these means 
weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men by 
themselves. And even those who are serious and considerate 
cannot always readily disentangle, and at once clearly see 
through the perplexities in which sulrgecta themselves are in- 
volved ; and which are heightened by the deficiencies and the 
abuse of words. To this latter sort of persons, the following 
reply to each part of this objection severally, may be of some 
assistance ; as it may also tend a little to stop and silence 
others. 

First, The thing wanted, i. e. what men require, is to have 
all difficulUes cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thing we 
know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring tn com- 
prehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting. But it haih always been allowed to argue, 
from what is acknowledged to what is disputed. And it is in 
no other sense a poor thing, to argue from natural rohgion to^e- 
veaied, in the manner found fault with, than it is to argue in 
numberless other ways of probable deduction and inference, 
in matters of conduct, which we are continually reduced lo the 
necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied, 
I fear, as properly tt) great part, or the whole, of hmnan liie, aa 
it ia to the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not a poor 
thing, for a physiciari lo have so little knowledge in the cure oi 
diaeasea, aa even the most eminent have ! To act upon con- 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is conce.ned 1 Un- 
doubtedly it is : hut not in comparison of having no skill at 
all in that useful art, and being obliged to act wholly in tlie 

Further : Since it is as unreasonable as it is common, to 
urge objections against revpiation, which are of equal weight 
against natural religion; and (hose who do this, if tbejarenot 
confuted themselves, deal unfairly with others, in making it 
seem that they are arguing only against revelation, or parlicu- 
IdT doctrines of it, when in reality they are arguing agaiiust 
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moral providonce ; it is a thing of consequence to sliow, that 
Bjch objections are as mucii levelled against natural religfoti, 
as agaiiiBl revealed. And objections, which are equally ap 
pUcabk tc both, are, properly speaking, answered, by its 
buing shown that they are so, pi'ovided the former be admitted 
fo be true. And without taking in the consideration how 
distinctly tliia is admitted, it is plainly very material to ob- 
serve, that as the things objected against in nntaral religion, 
are of the same kind with what is certain matter of experi- 
ence in the course of providence, and in the information which 
(lod affords us concerning our temporal interest under his go- 
vernment ; 80 the objections against the system of Christi- 
anity and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which are made against the system aod evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon reriewmaysee, 
that most of the analo^es insisted upon, even in the latter 
part of this treatise, do not necessarily require to have more 
taken for granted than is in the former ; that thera is an Au- 
thor of nature, or natural Governor of the world ; and Chris- 
tianity is vindicated, not from its analogy to natural religion, 
but chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced constitution 
of nature. 

Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such 
a determinate course of life ; as being what, there is reason 
to think, is commanded by the Author of nature, and will, 
upon the whole, be our happiness under his government. 
Now if men can be convinced that they have the like reason 
to believe this, as to believe that taking care of their temporal 
affairs will be to their ' advantage ; such conviction cannot 
but be an argument to ihem for the practice Of religion. And 
if lhei;e be really any reason for bsUeving one of these, and 
endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves the neces- 
saries and conveniences of it ; then there is reason also for 
beUeving the other, and endeavouring to secure the interest it 
proposes to us. And if the interest which religion proposes 
to us be infinitely greater than our whole temporal interest, 
then there must be proporlionably greater reason for endea- 
vouring to secure one, than the other: since by the supposi- 
tion, the probability of our securing one, is equal to the pro- 
bability of our securing the other. This seems plainly unan- 
swerable ; and has a tendency to influence fair minds, who 
consider what our condition really is, or upon what evidence 
we are naturally appointed to act ; and who are disposed to 
acquiesce in tha terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
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follow Ihat practical instruction, whatever it be, which is 
aflbided us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument referred to 
in the objection, lies in another place. For it ia said, thivt the 
proof of religion is involved in such inextricable difficuliiee, as 
to render il doubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed, that it 
it were true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here, 
then, over and above the force of each particular diiEculty oi 
objection, these difficulties and objections, taken together, art 
turned into a positive argument against the truth of religion , 
which argument would stand tiiua. If religion were true, if 
wonia not be left doubtful, and open to objections to the de- 
gree in which it is ; therefore, that it is thus left, not only ren- 
ders the evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in propor- 
tion to the weight of such objections ; but also shows it to be 
false, or is a genera! presumption of its being so. Now the 
observation, that from the natural constitution and course of 
things, we must in our teroporal concerns, almost continually, 
and in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence of a 
iike kind and degree to the evidence of religion, is an answer 
to this argument ; because it shows, that it is according to 
the conduct and character of the Author of nature to appoint 
we shoidd act upon evidence like to that, which this argu- 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint we should 
act upon : it is an instance, a general one made up of nu- 
merous particular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with ub, 
similar lo what is said to be incredible. And as the force of 
this answer lies merely in the parallel which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct ; the 
answer is equally just and conclusive, whether the parallel be 
made out, by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, 
or the evidence of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men ; it ia 
not to Justify his providence, but to show what belongs to ue 
to do. These are two subjects, and ought not to be con' 
founded. And though they may at length run up into each 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to make out 
the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate connexion, 
lo the purpose of the former ; which is less our concern tbaD 
many seem to ihink. For, 1st, It is not necessary we shouJd 
justify the dispensations of Providence against objections, any 
fitrther than to s!:ow, that the things objected against may 
Gh aught we know, be consistent with justice and goodness 
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Suppose, theiij that there are things in the system of ibLx 
world, BMd plan of Providence relating to it, which taken alone 
would be unjust ; yet it has been shown unanswerably, that 
if we could take in the reference which these things may 
have to other things present, past, and to come j to the whole 
scheme, which the things objected against are parts of ; these 
very things might, for aught we know, be found to be, no', 
only consistent wili justice, but instances of it. Indeed it haa 
been shown, by the analogy of what we see, not only possi- 
ble that this may be the casej but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from such thing's, are answered, and 
Providence ia vindicated, as far as religion makes its vindica- 
tion necessary. Hence it appears, 2dly, That objections 
against the divine justness and goodness are not endeavoured 
to he removed, by showing that the like objections, allowed 
to be really conclusive, lie against natural providence ; but 
those objections being supposed and shown not to be conclu- 
sive, the things objected against, considered as matters of 
fact, are farther shown to be credible, from their conformity to 
the constitution of nature ; for instance, that God will reward 
and punish men for their actions hereafter, from the observa- 
tion that he does reward and punish them for their actions 
here. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I add, Sdly, 
It would be of weight, even though those objections were not 
answered. For, there being the proof of religion above set 
down, and religion implying several facts ; for instance, again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men 
for their actions hereafter ; the observation that his present 
method of government is by rewards und punishments, shows 
that future fact not to be incredible ; whatever objections men 
may think they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, ac- 
cording to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as improba- 
ble from their belief of necessity. I say, as improbable; for 
it is evident no objection against it, as uf^uat, can be urgiid 
fi'om necessity ; since this notion as much destroys injustice, 
as it does justice. Then, ilUy, Though objections against 
the reasonableness of the sjjslem of religion, cannot indeed be 
answered without entering mto a consideration of its reasona- 
bleness, yet objections against the credibility or truth of it 
ma y. Because the system of it is reducible into what is pro- 
perly matter of fact; and the truth, the probable truth, of facts, 
niFiy be shown without consideration of their reasonableness. 
Nor is it necessary, though, in some cases and respects, it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it ia not necessary, to give a |»txrf 
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oftlie reasonableness of everj' precept enjoined us, and ol 
tveiy particular dispensation of Providence, which cort^es into 
the system of religioil. liideed llie more thoroughly a person 
of aright disposition is cbnvihced of the perfection of the divine 
nature and conduct, the farther he will advance towards that 
perfection of religion, which St John speaks of-* But tho 
g^nera> obligations of religion are fiillymade out, by proving 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that the pac- 
tice of religion is reasonable, may be shown, though no more 
could be proved, than that the system bf it may be so, for 
aught we know to the contrary ; and even without entering 
into the distinct considetatioEiof this. Abdfrom hence, 5thly, 
U is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is not an 
immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, tlie jus- 
tice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of rehgion ; yet 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to what is 
really intended by such objections ; which is, to show that 
the things objected against aie incredible. 

Foiarthly, It is moat readily acknowledged, that the fore- 
going Treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very fiir indeed 
from it : but so would any natural instittition of life appear, if 
reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Leav 
ing leligion out of the case, men are divided in their opinions, 
whether our pleasures over-balance our pains ; and whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this World. And were all 
such controversies settled, which, perhaps, in speculation 
would be found involved ih great difficulties ; and Vere it de- 
termined, upon the evidence of reason, as natiire has deter- 
mined it to our hands, that life is to be JDreserved ; yet still, 
the rules which God has beeh pleaeed. to afford us, far escap- 
ing the miseries 'oi it, and obtaining its satisfactions, the rules, 
for instance, of preselrving health and recovering it when lost, 
are not only fallible, and precarious, but very far from being 
exact. Nor are we informed b^ nature, in future contin- 
gencies and accidents, so as to render it at all certain, what is 
the best method of managing our affairs. What wUl be llie 
success of our. temporal pursuits, iii the common sense of the 
word swcceas, is highly doubtful. And what will be the suc- 
cess of them; in the proper sense of the word '; J. e. what hap- 
piness or etijoyment we shall obtain by theta, is doubtful in a 
much higher degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature of 
the evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, in the 

*1 John if, is. 
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daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet men dg 
not throw away life, ot disregard ihe interests of it, upon ac 
count of tJjis doubtfulness. The evidence of religion Ihen 
-being adniilted real, those who oliject against it, as not satis- 
factory, i. e. as not being what diey wish it, plainly forget 
the very condition of our being ; for satisfaction, in this sense, 
does not belong to such a creature as man. And, which b 
more material, they forget also the very nature of religion. 
For, rehgion presupposes, ht all those who will embrace it, a 
"Certaon degree of integrity and honesty ; which il was in- 
tended to try whether rnen have or not, and to exercise in 
iuch as have it, in order to its improvement. Religion pre- 
supposes this as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to 
a man presupposes he understands the language in which 
you speak ; or as warning a man of any danger, presupposes 
that he has such a regard to himself, as that he will endeavour 
to avoid it. And therefore thequestionisnotatall, Whether 
the evidence of rehgion be satisfactory 1 but. Whether it be, 
in reason, anfficient to prove and discipEne that virtue which 
it presupposes 1 Now, the evidence of it is tally sufficient for 
ail those purposes of probation ; how iar soever it is fiom 
being satisfactory, as to the purposes of curiosity, or any 
other : and indeed it answers the purposes of the former in 
several respects, which it would hot do, if il were as over- 
bearing as is required. One might add farther, that whether 
the motives, or the evidence for any course of actions, be satis- 
facloiy, meaning here tj that yord, what satisfies a man, 
that such a course of action will in event be for his good ; 
this need never be, and I tl.ink, strictly speaking, never is, 
the jiractical question in common matters. But the practical 
question in all cases, is. Whether the evidence for a course of 
action be such, as, taking in all circiirnstoaces, makes tha 
faculty within us, which is t(ie guide and judge of conduct,* 
determine that course of action to be prudent ? Indeed, satis- 
faction that it will be for opr interest or happiness, abundantly 
determines an action to be prudent ; but evidence, almost in- 
iinitely lower than this, determines actions to he so too, even 
In the conduct of every day, 

Fiflhlifj 4s to the objection concerning the influence which 
this argument, "br any part of it, may, or may nol, be expected 
to have upon men, I observe, as above, that rehgion being in- 
'Liaided fpr a trial and exercise of the molality of every person's 
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r.haractei-, who is n. subject of it ; and there being, as I hnvt 
Bhown, such eridence for it, as is sufficient, in reason, to influ- 
ence men to embrace it ; to object, that it is not lo be ima- 
gined mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is nothing 
to tlie purpose of the foregoing Treatise. For the purpose oJ 
it is not lo inquire, What sort of creatures mankind are ; but, 
Wliat the light and knowledge, which is afforded them, re- 
quires they should be ! to show how, in reason, they ought 
to behave ; not how, in fact, they will behave. This de 
pends upon themselves, and is their own concern ; the per 
sonal concern of each man in particular. And how httle re- 
gard the generahty have to it, experience, indeed, does too 
fully show. But religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its end upon all persons, to whom it has been proposed, with 
evidence sufficient in reason to influence their practice ; for 
by this means they have been put into a stale of probation j 
let them behave as they will in it. And thus, not only reve- 
lation, but reason also, teaches us, that by the evidence of re- 
ligion being laid before men, the designs of Providence are 
carrying on, not only with regard to those who will, but like- 
wise with regard to those who will not, be influenced by it. 
However, lastly, the objection here referred to, allows the 
things insisted upon in this Treatise to be of some weight ; 
and if so, it m&y be hoped it will have some influence. And 
if there be a probability that it will have any at all, there is 
the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it before 
men, as there would be, if it were likely to have a greatei in- 
fluence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered, with respect to the 
whole of the foregoing objections, that in this Treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others,* not my ov/n ; and have 
onnittedwhatl think true, and of the most importance, because 
by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I have 
argued upon the principles of the Fatalists, which I do not 
believe ; and have omitted a thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do believe, the moral fitne^ and unfitness of actions, 

Srior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly to 
etei'mine the divine conduct, as speculative truth and false- 
hood necessarily determine the divine judgment. Indeed 

" By itrgniag tipoH the prmcMta of rfftnw, tlie reatfer wiH obBcrve la 
mcanl, not proving any lidngJromUioae prinoiplea, but netmlhslandhig 
ihem. Thus reii^on is proved, not from tJie opinion of necessity, which 
is absurd, but noluifAslanilHij' or <i>£n (Afli^fttlmt opinion were admitted 
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the principle of liberty, and that of moral fitness, so force 
themselvea upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as well 
as moderns, have formed iheir language upon it. And probably 
it may appear in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid it ; 
and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been obliged to ex- 
press myself in a maimer which will appear strange to sucli 
B3 do not observe the reason for it ; but the general arg-jment 
here pursued does not at all snppose, oi proceed upon, these 
principles. Now, these two abstmct principles of liberty and 
moral fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in rio 
other view than merely as a question of fact ; and in this view 
it is here considered. It is obvious, that Christianity, and the 
proof of it, are both historical. And even natural religion is, 
properly, a matter of fact. For, that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world, is so ; and this proposition containa 
the general system of natural religion. But then, several ab- 
stract truths, and in particular those two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; whereas it 
is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain this ; 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is an abstract truth; hut that they appear so to our mindj ia 
only a matter of fact. And this last must have been ad 
milted, if any thing was, by those ancient sceptics, who would 
not have admitted the former ; but pretend to doubt. Whether 
there were any such thing as truth ; or, Whether we could 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understanding for the 
loiowledge of it in any case. So likewise, that there is, in 
the nature of things, an original standard of right and wrong 
in actions, independent upon all will, but which unalterably 
determines the will of God, to exercise that moral government 
over the world which rehgion teaches, *. e. finally and upon 
the whole to reward and punish men respectively as they act 
right or wrong ; this assertion contains an abstract truth, as 
well as matter of feci. But suppose in the present state, 
every man, without exception, 'was rewapied and punished, 
in exact proportion as he followed or transgressed diat sense 
of right and wrong, which God has implanted in the nature 
if every man ; this would not be at all an abstract truth, but 
only a matter of fact. And though this fact were acknow- 
ledged by every one, yet the very same difficulties might be 
raised, as are now, oonceming the abstract questions of Lbcrly 
and moral fitness : and we should have a proof] even the cer- 
tain one of experience, that the government of the world waa 
perfectly moral, without taking in the consideration of thoM 
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questions i and this proof would remain, in what w&y s'oever 
ihey were determined. And thus, Got! having given man- 
kind a mocal faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approves some actions as right and of good 
deeert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill deseit j that 
he will, finally and upon the whole,'reward the former and 
punish the latter, is not an aesefiion of an abstract truth, but 
01 what is as mere a tact as his doing so at present would b«._ 
This fiiture fact I have not indeed proved with the force with 
wliic'i it might be proved, from (he principles of liberty and 
moral fitueas ; but without ihem have given a really conclu- 
sivp practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened by the 
general analogy of nature; a proof^asily cavilled at, easily 
Bhown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such ; 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. And thus 
the obUgations of religion are made out, exclusively of the 
questions concerning' liberty and moral fitness ; which have 
been perplexed with difEcultiea and abstruse reasonings, as 
every thing may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this Treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two last men- 
tioned principles, an additional proof and a confirmation of it , 
to such as do not admit those principles, an original proof of 
it, and a confirmation of that proof Those who believe, 
will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of objections 
and the evidence of it in a pecuUar manner strengthened . 
those who do not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity 
of all attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain undoubted 
credibility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think, that 
analogy, as here urged, has too great strees laid upon it ; and 
ridicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to show the 
argument from it in a disadvantageous light : yet there can 
be no question, but that it is a real one. For religion, both 
natural and revealed, implying in it numerous facts ; analogy 
being a confirmation of all facta to which it can be applied, 
as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be admitted by 
evejy one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on the 
aide of religion, both natural and revealed ; and it ought to 
bo particularly regarded by such as profess to follow nature 
and to be less satislied with abstract reasonings. 
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Whatever account may be given, of the strange inatten- 
fion and disregard, m some ages and countries, to a matter of 
Buch importance as retigion, it woiJd, before experience, be 
incredible, that there should be the like disregard in those, 
who have bad the moral system of the world laid before them, 
as it is by Chriatianity, and often inaulcated upcm them ; be- 
cause this ©Kirai system carries in it a good degree of evi- 
dence for its tnith, upon its being barely proposed to our 
thoughts. ■ There is no need of abstruse reasonings and dis- 
tinctions, to convince an unprejudiced imderstanding, that 
ttiere is a God who made and governs the world, and who 
vill judge it in righteousness ; thoitgh they may he necessary 
to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are rafeed ; 
when the very meaning of those words, which express most 
iiitelKgibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
nncertain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculation. But, to an unprejudiced 
mind, ten thousand thousand instances of design, cannot but 
prove a De^gner. And it is intuitively manifest, that crea- 
tures ought to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to creatures whom 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth 
of revealed reUgion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, 
but requires external proof, in order to its being received. 
Yet inattention, among «a, to revealed religion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as inat- 
tention to naturtd religion ; because, when both are laid be- 
fore us, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the 
same nature. For, revelation claims to be the voice of God ; 
and Our obligation to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclu- 
nve,:upoii thorough consideration of it ; so it offers itulfto ut 
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with manifest obvious appearances of Having' something more 
than huma,n in it, and therefore in all reason requires to have 
its claims most seriously examined into. It is to be added, 
that though hght and knowledge, in what manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ; yet a miraculous revelation 
tas a peculiar tendency, firom the Erst principles of our nature, 
to awaken mankind, and iaspire them with reverence and 
E.we: and this is a peculiar obligation, .to attend to what 
claims to be so with such appearances of truth. It is therefore 
most certain, that our obligations to inquire seriouely into the 
evidence of Christianity, and, upon supposiuon of it^ truth, to 
embrace it, are of the utmost importance, and moritl in the 
highest and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that 
the evidence of reUgion in general, and of Christianity, has 
been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among us, 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specijla- 
tive principles of infidelity^ Arid all of them do not content 
themselves with a bare neglect of rehgion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from ila restraints. Some go much 
beyond this. They deride God's moral government over the 
world ; they renounce his protection, and defy hb justice : 
they rid'cule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the Au- 
thor of it ; and t.ake all occadons to manifest a scorn and con- 
tempt of revelation. This amounts to an active setting them- 
selves against religion ; to what may be considered as a posi- 
tive principle ofirreligion; which they cultivate within them- 
, selves, and, whether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. And 
others, who are not chargeable with all this profligatenese, 
yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as jf discovered to be 
groundless. Now admitting, which is the supposition we go 
upon, that these pereons act upon what they think principles 
of reason, and otherwise they are not to be argued with ; it 
is really inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly 
sRe the whole evidence of it, considered in itself, to be nothing 
at aJl ; nor do they pretend this. , They are far indeed from 
having a just notion of its evidence ; but they would not say 
its evidence was nothing, if they thought the system of it, 
with all its' circumstances, were credible, hke other matters qf 
science or history. So that (heir manner of treating it must 
proceed, either from such kind of objections against all reli- 
gion, as have been answered or obviated in the former part of 
this Treatise ; or else from objections and dithoulties, supposed 
]Qiare.pBCtiUar to Christianity. Thus, they entertam prqU- 
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dices against the whole notion of a revelation and miraculous 
interpositions. They find things in Scripture, whether in in 
cidental passages or in the general scheme of it, which ap 
pear to them unreasonable. They take for granted, that if 
Cliristianity were true, the hght of it must have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather 
overbewing ; that it mu3t and would have been, in ewne way, 
Otherwise put and left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining 
they see tlie evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable ; 
but quite another thmg. . It is being fortified against the evi- 
dence, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see 
the system of Christianity, or somewhat which appears to 
Chem necessarily connected with it, to be incredible or false ; 
fortified against that evidence, which might, otherwise, make 
great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if any of these per- 
sons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth of 
Christianity, their behaviour seems owing to tlteir taking ka 
granted, through strange mattention, that such doubting is, in 
a manner, the same thing as being certain against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion concerning re- 
ligion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. For, all the ge- 
neral objections against the moral system of nature having 
been obviated, it is shown, that there is not any peculiar pre- 
sumption at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so discovered ; 
nor any worth mentioning, against it as miraculous, if any at 
all : none certainly, which can render it in the least incredible. 
It is shown, that upon supposition of a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, I 
think probable, that many thuigs in it must appear liable to 
peat objections ; and that we must be incompetent judges of 
It, to a great degree. This observation is, I think, unques- 
tionably true, and of the very utmost importance : but it is 
urged, as I hope it will Bo understood, with gi-eat caution of 
not vilifying the faculty of reason, which is ' the candle of the 
Lord within us ;'* though it can afford no light, where it does 
not shine : nor judge, where it has no principles to judge 
upon. Tile objections here spoken of, being first answered 
in the view of objections against Christianity as a matter of 
fact, are in the next place considered as urged more immedi- 
ately against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. And it is fully made out, that they adnut 
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of exacdy the like answer, in every respect, to wnat the like 
objections against the constitution of nature adnuEof: that, aa 
partial views give the appearance of wrong to things, which 
upon farther consideration and knowledge of their relations to 
other things, are found just and good ; so it is perfectly credi- 
ble, that she things objected against the wisdom and goodness 
of the Christian dispensation, may be rendered instances oi 
wisdom and goodness by their reference to oiher things be- 
yond our view : because Christianity is a scheme as. much 
above our comprehension, as that of nature ; and, like that, a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish ends, 
and which, as is moat credible, may be ciirried on by general 
laws. And it ought to be attended to, that fhis is not an an- 
swer taken merely or chiefly from our ignorance,,- but from 
somewhat positive, which our observation shows us. For, to 
like objections, the like answer is experienced to be just, in 
nambra:les3 parallel cases. The objections against the Chris 
lian dispensation, and the method by which it is carried. on, 
having been thus obviated, in general and together : the chief 
of them are considered distinctly, and the particular things 
objected to are shown credible, by their perfect analogy, each 
part, to the constitution of nature. Thus, if man be ftillen 
from hia primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wis- 
dom and power engages in accomplishing our recovery ; it 
were to have been expected, it is said, that this should have 
been effected at once, and not by such a long series of means, 
and such a various economy of persona and things ; one dis- 
pensation preparatory to another, this to a farther one, and so 
on through an indefinite number of ages, before the erid of the 
scheme proposed can be completely accomplished ; a scheme 
conduc!ed by infinite wisdom, and executed by Almighty 
power. But now, on the contrary, our finding that every 
thing in the constitution and course of nature is thus carried 
on, shows such expectations concerning revelation to be 
highly unreasonable ; and is a satisfactory answer to Ibein, 
■when urged as objections against the credibility, that Ha 
great scheme of Providence in the redemption of the world, 
may "be of this kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. 
As to the particular melhod of our redemption, the appoint 
merit of a Mediator between God and man ; this has been 
shown to be most obviously analogous to the general con 
duct of nature, i. e. the God of nature, in appointing others to 
be the instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
ijaily course of Providence, . The condition of thia world 
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which the doctrine of our redemptjon b^ Chriet preeuppOBSM, 

BO much falls m with natural appeaiancee, that heatheo 
morakets mfencd it from those appearances | inferred, that 
human na ture was fallen from its original rectitude, and, in 
conseciuence of this, degraded from its primitive happiness. 
Or, however this opinion came mio the world, these appear- 
ances mu&t haVe kept up the tradition, and confirmed the be- 
lief of It And it K as the general opinion, under the iig-ht of 
nature, that ri^pentance and reiormalibn, alone and by itself, 
was not BufBcient to do away ain, and procure a full remission 
of tlie penalties annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing 
does not at all lead to any conclusion ; so every day's expe- 
rience shows iis that Reformation is not, in any sort, sufficient 
~to prevent the present disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
the natural course of things, God has annexed to folly and 
extravagance. Yet there may be ground to think, that the 
punishments, which by the general laws of divine govern- 
ment, are annexed to vice, may be prevented ; that pro- 
vision may have been, even originally, made, that they should 
be prevented by some Means or other, thotlgh they could not 
by reformation aloiie. For we have daily instances of such 
mercy, in the genera! conduct of nature ; compassion pro- 
vided for misery,* medicines for diseases, Friends against ene- 
mies. There is prtivisions made, in the original constitution 
of the world, that much df the natural bad consequences of 
o'u follies, which persons therOselVes alone cannot prevent, 
may be prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance, 
which iiature enables, and disposes, and appoints them to 
alFord. Uy a method of goodness antilogous to this, when 
the worlii lay in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, ' God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son' to 
eave it ; and ' he being made perfect by suffering, became 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.'j 
Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particular, thai the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scripture teaches ua it was : but 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular means would be of the efficacy, which experience 
shows they are, in ntimberless instances. \nd therefore, as 
(he case before us ioes not admit of experience, so that neither 
reason nor analogy can show how, or in what particular, way, 

■ Sermon 6th, at the Boll*. -f John iiL Ifl. Hak t. a 
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the inlerposition of Christ, as revealed in Scripture, is of that 
efficacy which it is there represented to be ; this is no Jdn.J 
nor degree of presumption against its being really of U.at effi- 
oacy. Farther ; tlie objections against Christianity, from the 
lighl of it not being univeraal, nor its evidence so stroBg as 
might possibly be given us, have been answered by the ge- 
neral analogy of nature. That God has made sach variety 
of creatures, is indeed an answer to the former; but that he 
dispenses his giils in such variety, both of degrees and kinds, 
amongst creatures of the saroe species, and even to the sarce 
individuals at different limes, is a more obvious and full an- 
swer to it. And it is' so fer from being the method of Provi- 
dence, in other cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence 
as some require in jwoof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appoinled to act in 
common matters, throughout a very great part of life, is 
doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the fact, that 
God has afforded to some no more than doubtful evidence oi 
religion, the same account may be given of it, as of difficid- 
ties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not 
impossible, surely, that this alleged doubtfulness may be 
men's own fault, it deserves their mosX serious conaderation, 
whether it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting 
imphea a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt, and 
that this degree of evidence as really lays us under obliga- 
tions, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout, credible ; nor is 
there, I think, any thing relaimg to the revealed dispensation 
of things more different from the experienced constitution and 
course of nature, than some parts of the constitution of nature 
are from other parts of it. And if so, the only question which 
remains is, What positive evidence can be alleged for the truth 
of Christianity ? This too, in general, has been considered-, 
and the objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore what 
is to be deducted from that evidence, upon account of eny 
weight which may be thought to remain in these objections, 
after what the analogy of nature has suggested in answer to 
them; and then consider what are the practical consequences 
from all this, upon the most sceptical principles one can argue 
upon, (fOT I ^m writing to persons who entertain these princi- 
ples :) and, upon such consi.leraiion, it wi!l be obvious, that im- 
moraHty, as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly 
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aggravated, in persons who have been made acquainted with, 
Chnaiianity, whether thej behe ve it or not ; because the moral 
system of nature, of natural religion, which Christianity lays 
before us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
mind, Upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard 
to Christianity it wUl be observed, that there is a middle, be- 
tween a fiill satisfaction of the truth of it, and the satisfaction' 
of the contrary. The middle state of mind between these 
two consKts in a serious apprehension that it may be true, 
joined vrith doubt, whether it be so. And thfs, upon the best 
judgment I am able to make, is as far towards speculative in- 
fidehty, as any &ceptic can at all be supposed to go, who has 
had true Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid be- 
fore him, and has in any tolerable measure considered ihem. 
For I would not be mistaken to comprehend all who have 
ever heard of it; because it seems evident, that, in many 
countries called Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evi- 
dence, are fahly laid before men. And m places where both 
are, there appear to be some wiio have very little attended to 
either, and who reject Christianity with a. scorn proportionate 
to their inattention ; and yet are by no means without under- 
standing in other matters. Now it has been shown, that a se- 
rious apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays per- 
sons under the strictest obhgations of a serious regard to it, 
throughout the whole of their life ; a regard not the same 
exaeiiy, but in many respects nearly the same with what a 
full conviction of its truth would lay them under. Lastly, it 
will appear, that blasphemy and profaneness, I mean with 
regard to Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. For 
there is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vanity 
or mirth ; and these, considering the iniinite importance of 
the sul^ect, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse 
for it. If this be a just account of things, and yet men can 
go on to vihfy or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and 
act as if they bad a demonstration of its falsehood ; there ia 
DO reason to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
purpose, though there were a demonstration of its truth. 
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DISSERTATION L 
OP PERSONAL IDENTIXr. 



Whether we ace to live in a future state, as it is the niOBt 
important quedtk^t which can po!;&ibly be asked, so it is the 
most intelligible one which can be expESssod in tanguage. 
Yet strange perplexities have been raised about the mearing 
of that identity, or sameness rfperaon, which is imjJied in the 
notion (rf our livbg now and heieaftev, at in any two suc- 
cessive mMnents. And the solution of these difficulties hath 
been stranger than the difBcuhies themselves. For, personal 
identity has been explained so by some, as to render the in- 
quiry concerning a future hfe of no conseqvience at all to us, 
the persons who are making it. Atid though few men caa 
be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a httle to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer shmild be the same as if it were asked, wherein 
consists simihtude or equaUty ; that all attempts to define, 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at ail in as- 
certaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being com- 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the idea of 
similitude ; or upon twice two and four, tlie idea of equality ; 
so likewise, upon comparing the consciousness of one's self, 
or one's own eidstence io any two moments, there as iromedi- 
ately arises to the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give the idea of simili- 
tude and equality, but also shows vs, that two trianglea ara 
like, and twice two and four are equal ; so the latter compo- 
rison not only gives us the idea of personal identity, but also 
shows us the identity of ourselves in those two moments ; 
the present, suppose, and that immediately past; or tlie 
present, and that a month, a year, or twenty years past. Or, 
.n other w^ords, by reflecting upon that which is myself now 
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and that which was myself twenty years ago, I discern they 
ate not two, but one and the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tain out personal identity to ourselves, yet, to say that it 
makes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
game persons, is to say, that a person has not existed a.singlo 
moment, nor done one action, hot what he can remember; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really think it self-evident, that consciousness of persona! 
identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity, any more than knowledge, in any other case, 
can constitute truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence, that to be- endued with consciousness, is insepamble 
from the idea of a person, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expressed inaccurately thus, — that consciousness 
makes personahty ; and from hence it might be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though present consciousness 
of what we at present do and feel, is necessary to our being 
the persons we now are ; yet present consciousness of past 
actions, or feelings, is not necessary to our being the same 
persons who performed those actions; or had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any re 
lation to this of persona! identity ; because the word same, 
when applied to them and to persons, is not only appHedto 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. For 
when a man swears to the same tree, as having stood fifty 
years in the same place, he ri.eana only the same as to all the 
purposes of property and uses of common life, and not that 
the tree has been all that time the same in the strict philoso- 
phical sftnse of the word. For he does not know whethei 
any one jKirticle of the present tree be the same with any one 
particle of the tree which stood in the same place fifty years 
ago. And if they have not one common particle of matter, 
they cannot be the same tree, in the proper philosophic sense 
of the word same ; it biiing evidently a contradiction in ternis, 
to say they are, when no part Of their substance, and no one 
of their properties, is the same ; no part of their substance, by 
the supposition ; no one of their properties, because it is al- 
lowed that the same property cannot be transferred from one 
substance to another. And therefore, when we say the iden- 
tity or sameness of a plant consists in a continuation of t)ie 
Eiune-tife communicated under the same organization, to a 
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nvunbei of partioIeB of matter, whether the same oi not, tfa« 
word same, when applied to life and to organization, cannot poa* 
eibiy be understood to signify, what it signifies in this very sen- 
tence, when applied 10 matter. In a loose and popular sense, 
then, the life, and the wganization, and the plant, are justly 
said to be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change o( 
the pai ts. But in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, 
no man, no being, no mode of being, nor any thing, can be 
die same with that, with which it hath indeed nothing the 
same. Now, sameness is used in this latter sense when ap- 
plied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot sub- 
sist with diversity of substance. 

l^e thing here considered, and demoftstrativelyi as I think, 
determined, is proposed by Mr, Locke in these words, Whether 
it, i. e. the same self or person, be the same identical sub' 
glance ? And he has suggested what is a much better an- 
swer to the question than that which he gives it in form. 
For he defines person, n thinking intelligent being, &g. and 
personal identity ift« sameness of a rational being* The 
questiMi then is, whether the same rational being is the same 
substance ; which needs no answer, because being and sub- 
stance, in this place, stand for the same idea. The ground 
of the doubt, whether tl*e same person be the same substance 
is said to be this ; that the consciousness of our own existencB 
in youth and in old age, or in any two joint successive mo- 
ments, is not the same indioidwal aclion,\ i. e. not the same 
consciotisBess, but different successive consciousnesses. Now 
H is stKiRge that this should have occasioned such perplexi- 
ties. For it is surely conceivable, that a person may have 
a capacity of knowing some object or other to be the same 
mow, wMch h was when he contemplated it fOTmerfy ; yet, 
in this case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
10 be the same, the perception of it in any two moments can- 
not be one and the same perception. And thus, though thff 
successive consciousnesses which we have of aor own exist- 
ence are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one 
and the same thing or object ; of the same person, self, oi 
Bi-ing agent. The person, of whose existence the conscious- 
ness 's felt now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is dis- 
cerned to be, not two persons, but one and the same person; 
and therefore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject appear tasty; 

* Ladle's Wacks, vol. i. p. 14G. I Locbe, p. L4^ 147. 
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and he seems to profess himself diseatiefied with suppositions, 
which he has made relating to it.* But some of those hasty 
observations have beeo carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this :*|' ' That personality is not a perma 
nent, but a transient thing : that it hves and dies, begins ani 
ends, continually : that no one can any more remain one and 
the same person two momenta together, than two successive 
momenta can be one and the same moment : that our sub- 
stance is indeed continually changing ; but whether thislw 
so or not, is, it seems, nothing to the purpose ; since it is not 
substance, bat consciousness alone, which constitutes 'peraon- 
aUty ; which consciousness, being successive, cannot be the 
same in any two moments, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it.' And from hence it must follow, that it is 
a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present selves with 
any thing we did, or to imagine our present selves mterested 
in any thing which befell us yesterday, or that our present 
self will be interested in what will befell us to-morrow ; since 
our present self is not, in reality, the same with the self of 
yesterday, but another iike self or person coming in its room, 
and mistaken for it ; to which another selfwiU succeed to- 
morrow. This, I say, must follow : for if the self or person 
of to-day, and that of to-morrow, are not the same, hut only 
Ike persons, the person of to-day is really no more interesfod 
in what will befall the person of to-morrow, than in what will 
befall any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
this is not a just representation of the opinion we are speaking 
of; because those who maintain it allow, that a person is tha 
same as far hack as his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, 
they do use the words, identity and same pereon. Nor will 
language permit these words to bo laid atdde : since if they 
were, there must be, I know not what, ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, consist- 
ently with themselves, mean, that the person is really the 
same. For it is self-evident, that the personality cannot be 
really the same, if] as they expressly assert, that in which it 
consists is not the same. And as, consistently with them- 
selves, they cannot, so, I think, it appears they do not, mean, 
lliat the .person is really the same, but only that he is so in a 
fictitious sense : in such a sense only as they assert ; for thia 

• Locke, p. 153. 

tSea an answer to Dr. Clarke's third defence of his letter to Mt 
podwcll, 3d edit. p. 44, 56, &c. 
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they do assert, that any number of ptTsons whatever may 1« 
the same person. Tho bare unfolding this iioiion, and laying 
it thus naked and open, seems the best confulaiion of it. 
However, sbce great stress is said to be put upon it, I add 
the following' tilings ; 

Firai, This notion'is absolutely contradictory to that cer- 
tain conviction, which necessarily, and every moment, rises 
within us, when we turn our thoughts upon ourselves ;' when 
we reflect upon what is past, and look fwwani upon what ii 
to come. All imagination of a daily change of that living 
agent which each man calls himself, for another, or of any 
such change throughout our whole present life,-is entirely 
borne dowi> by our natural sense of things. Nor is it possible 
for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to 
his health or atfairs, from a suspicion, that though he should 
live to-monow, he should not, however, be the same person 
he is to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with respect 
to a future life, upon thus notion, that personality is transient ; 
it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to the present. 
Here then is a notion equally applicable to religion and lo 
our temporal concerns ; and every one sees and feels ihe in- 
expressible absurdity of it in the latter case. K, therefore, 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot proceed 
from the reason of the thing, but must be owing to an inward 
un&imess, and secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly, It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality, 
but d being only which is capable of.life and action, of happi- 
nesa and misery. Now aU beings . confessedly continue the 
same, during the whole time of their existence. Consider 
then a livmg being now existing, and which has existed for 
any time alive : this living being must have done and suf- 
fered and enjoyed, what it has done and suffered and enjoyed 
formerly, (this living being, I say, and not another,) as really 
OS it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successive actionsi enjoyments, 
and sufferings, are actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, of tlw 
same living being. And they are so, prior to all considem' 
tion of its remembering or forgetting ; since remembering or 
forgetting can make no alteration in the truth of past matter 
of fact. And suppose this being endued with limited powers 
of knowledge and memory, there is no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be the same 
Hving being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
some of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting 
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others, than in conceiving it to Imow, or remember, or forget 
any thing else. 

Thirdly, Every person ia conscious, that he is now the 
same person or self he was, as far back as his remembrance 
teaches ; since, when anj one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person -who did that action, 
namely himself, the person who now reflects upon it, as he ia 
certain that the action was at all done. Nay, very often a i»er- 
son's assurance of an action having been done, of which he ia 
absolutely assured, arises wholly from the consciousness that 
he himself c!id it. And this he, person, or self, must either he a 
substance, or the properly of some substance. If he, if person, 
be a substance ; then consciousness that he is th6 same per- 
8on,.is consciousness that he is the same substance. If the 
person, or he, be the properly of a substance ; still conscioua- 
ness tha.t he is the same property, is as certain a proof that 
his substance remains the same, as consciousness thai be re 
mains the same substance wonld be; since the same property 
cannot be transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same 
agents, hving beings, or substances, now, which we were aa 
(ar back as our remembrance reaches ; yet it is asked, whether 
we rnay not possibly be deceived in it 1 And this question 
may be asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; be- 
cause it is a question concerning the truth of perception by 
memory. And he who can doubt, whether perception by 
memory can in tiiis case be depended upon, may doubt also, 
whether perception by deduction and jreaaoning, which also 
Include memory, or, indeed, whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no fiirther. For it is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to prove the truth of theme perceptions, whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind with them, and which there is just the same 
ground to suspect ; or to attempt lo prove the truth of our (a- 
culiies, which can no otherwise be proved, than by the use a 
tncAOs of those very suspected faculties themselves. 
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DISSERTATION H. 
OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 



That which renders beings capable of moral govemmeM, 
is Iheir having a moral nature, and moral faculties of percei> 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and actu- 
ated by various instincts and propensions : so also are we, 
But, additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecling upoS 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thoughts ; and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their beicg 
virtuous and of good desert j and disapprove others, as Vicioua 
and of ill desert. That we have this moral approving and 
disapproving* feculty, is certain from our experiencing it in 
ourselves, and recogms'ig it in each other. It appears from 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation and disap- 
probation even of feigned charciiters : from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with many 
others of like signification in all langtiages, applied to actions 
and characters : from the many written systems of morals 
which suppose it ; since it cannot be imagined, that all ihese 
authors, diroughout aO these treatises, had absolutely no 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimeri- 



_ ^ it full, and least liable to GaTil. And tlie moral . fa- 

culty may bo understood to have these two epilhels, ianiiatfiini and 
ujniSoiaiiaenini, upon a double account ; because, upon a survey of ac- 
tions, whether t>efor6 Or atier thej are done, it determines thetti to be 
good or evil { and also because it determines itself to be Che guido of ac- 
tion and of life, In con Cradistinctionlron] all other faculties, or natural prin- 
ciples of action : in tlie very same manner, as speculative reason directly 
and. naturally judges of speculative truth and ^laehood ; nnd, at the 
same lime, is attended with a consciousness upon rejttctvm, UiM the 
Dalurol right to judge of them belongs to it. 

t Arr. EpicL lib. i. cap, I. 
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tal : from our natural sense of gratitude, 'which implies a. dis* 
tineiion between merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : from the lilce distinction, every one makes, be- 
tween injury and mere harm, which Hobbes says, is pecuUar 
to mankind ; and between injury and just punishm'ent, a dis* 
linctioa plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
lawa. It is manifest, great port of common language, and of 
common behavioiir over the world, is formed upon supposition 
of such a moral faculty j whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or divine reason ; whether considered aa 
a aenliment of the understanding, or aa a perception of the 
heart, or, wWch seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action thw 
&culty, or practical discerning power within us, apjwoves, 
and what it disapproves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue corlsiata, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is In 
reality a universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, 
which all ages arid all countries have made profession of in 
pubLo ; it is that, which every man you meet, puts on the 
show of; it is that, which the primary and fundamental lawa 
of all civil constitutions, over the fiice of the earth, make it 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common 
good. It being manifest then, in general, that we have such 
a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some tlungsj more distinctly concerning it. 

Firtl, It ought to be'observed, that the olject of this ia 
Culty is actions,* comprehending under that name, active or 
practical principles ; those principles from which men would 
act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power ; and 
which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, hii 
character. It, does not appear, that tetutes have the least 
reflex seiBC of actions, as distinguished firom events ; or that 
will and design, which coflstituCe the very nature of actions 
aa aiioh, are at all an object to their jferception. But to oura 
tbey are ; and they are the object, arid the only one, of the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, coiiduct, be- 
faaviour, abstracted ftom all regard to what is, in feet and 
»venl, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment, as speculative truth and falsehood is of 
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speculative reason. Intention of such and such conBeciuenceii, 
indeed, is always included ; for it is part of the aciion iiself ; 
but though the intended good or bad consequences do not 
follow, we have exactly the eame sense of the acion as if 
they did,' In like manner, we think we!! or ill of characters, 
abstracted from' aii consideration of the good or the evil, which 
persons of such characters have it actually in their power to 
do. We never, in the moral wayj applaud or blame either 
ourselveB or others, for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or 
for having impressions made upon us which we consider as 
altogether out of our power ; but only for what we do, or 
would have done, had it been in our power; or for wLat we 
leave undone which We might have done, or would have leii 
undone though we could have done it. 

Secondly, Our sense or discernment of actions, as morally 
good or evB, imphes in it a sense or discernment of there as of 
good or ill desert. It may be difficult to explain this percep- 
tion, so as to answer al! the questions which may be asked 
concerning it ; but every one speaiis of such and such actions 
as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I suppose, pretended, 
that they have absolutely no meaning at all to the expres- 
sion. Now, the meaning plainly is, not that we conceive it 
for the good of society, that the doer of such actions, should 
be made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved, that a 
man who, by some innocent action ft'as infected with the 
plague, should be left to perish, lest, by other people coming 
near him, the infection should spread ; no one would say, he 
deserved this treatment. Imioceuce aiid ill desert are incon- 
sistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt ; and if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and naturally 
connected in our mind. The sight of a man in misery raises 
our compassion towards him ; and, if this misery be inflicted 
on him by another, our indignation against the author of it. 
But when we are informed, that the sufTcrer is a villain, and 
is punished only for his treachery or cruelty ; our compassion 
exceedingly le^ens, and, in many instances, our indignation 
wholly subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is the con- 
ception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert. Upon 
considering then, or viewing together, our notion of vice and 
that of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punishment. 
If this. association were merely artificial or accidental, it were 
nothing; but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly 
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concerns us to atlend to it, injtead of endeavoring to exjriain 

It may be observed farther, concerning our perception of 
good and of ill desert, that the former is very weak with 
respect to common instances of viriue. One reason of which 
may be, that it does not appearfc a spectator, how far such 
bstances of virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in 
what degree this principle is prevalent ; since a very weak 
regard to virtue may be sufficient to make men act well in 
many common instances. And on the other hand, ouf per- 
ception of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to 
the temptations men are thought to have had to such vices. 
For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in the absence 
or want of the virtuous principle, though a man be overcome, 
suppose, by tortures, It does not irom thence appear, to what 
degree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that appears, 
is that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over the 
temptation ; but possibly he had it in a degree, which would 
have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill deserts arkes from, 
and is the result of, . a comparison of actions with the nattiro 
and capacities of the agent. For, the mere neglect of doing 
what we ought to do, would, in many cases, be determined by 
all men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this detw 
mination must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
of it ; because such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the same 
also with respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
what we ought not. For, every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature 
and conunon understanding ; though the action of both, 
including the intention, which ia part of the action, be the 
same : as it may be, since idiots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable, not only of doing mischief, but also of 
intending it. Now, this difference must arise from somewhat 
discerned in the nature or capacities of one, which renders the 
action vicious ; and the want of which in the other, renders 
the same action innocent, or less vicious : and this plainly 
supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon or not, between 
the action and capacities of the agent, previous to our deter- 
mining an action to be vicious. And hence arises a proper 
application of the epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, dispro- 
portionate, unlit, to action's which our moral faculty determines 
lo be vicious. 
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Fourthly, It deserves to lie cionsidereil, whether men am 
more at liberty, in point of morals, to maJte themselves misera- 
ble without reason, than to make other people bo ; or liisso- 
lutely to neglect their own greater good, for the sake of a. 
present lesser gratiflcaiion, than they are to neglect the good 
of others, whom nature has committed to their care. It 
should seem, that a due concern about our own interest or 
happiness, and a reasonable endeavor to secure and promote 
it, which is, I thmk, very much the meaning of the wrtrd 
prudence in our language ; it should seem, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour faulty and blameable : since, in 
the calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first, and 
condemn the other conduct, both in ourselyes and olhbrs. 
This approbation and disapprobation are altogether diiferent 
from mere desire of our own, or of their happiness, and from 
sorrow upon missing it. For the object or occasion of this 
last kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness ; whereas 
the object of the first is active behaviour. In one case, what 
our thoughts fix upon is our condition ; in the other, our con- 
duct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so sen- 
sible a disapprobation of imprudence and folly, 'either in our' 
gehes or others, as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty ; I 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private inte- 
rest and good, which we always carry about with us, renders 
such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less wanting, to 
keep us from imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and wanting 
to keepns from injuring others, to whose good we cannot have 
so strong and constant a regard; and also, because impru- 
dence and folly, appearing to bring its own pimishment, more 
immediately and constantly than injurious behaviour, it lese 
needs the additional punishment which would be inflicted upon 
it by others, had they the same sensible mdignp.tion against it. 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, unhap- 
piness being in itself the natural object of compassion, the 
unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though it 
be wilfully, excites in us ^sQme pity for them ; and this, of 
course, lessens our displeasure against them. But slUl it is 
matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect very 
suvetely upon the greater instances of imprudent neglect and 
foohsh rashness, both in ourselves and others, tn instances 
of this kind, men often say of thetnselves with remorse, and 
of others with some indignation, that they deserve to suffei 
8iich oaltunities, because they brought them upon themselves 
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and would not take warning. Particularly when perBona 
como to poverty and distress by a long course oi' extrava- 
gance, and after frequent admonitions, though without false- 
hood or injustice ; we plaii^y do not regard such people aa 
like objects of compassion, with those who are brought into 
the same condition by unavoidable accidents. From these 
things it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and 
folly of vice : meaning hy folly, somewhat quite different from 
mere incapacity ; a thoughtless want of that regard and 
attention to tJur Own happiness, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes, and, as it seems, in its 
usual acceptation ; for we scarce apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very williogly give him up the words virtue and Bice, 
as not applicable to prudence and folly ; but must beg leave 
to insist, that the faculty within us, which is the judge of ac- 
tions, approves of prudent actions and disapproves imprudent 
ones ; I say, prudent and imprudent actions as sucti, and con- 
sidered distinctly from the hap^nesa or misery which they 
occasion. And by the way, this observation may help to 
determine, what justness there is in that objection against re- 
ligion, that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

Fiflldy, Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want 
of it; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the 
want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue 
and vice. F^i if this were (he case, in the review of one's 
own character, or that of others, our moral understanding 
and moral sense would be indifferent to every thing, but the 
degrees in which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in 
which it was wanting. That is, we should never approve of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, nor disap- 
prove injustice and falsehood upon any other account, than 
merely as an overbalance of happiness was foreseen likely to 
be produced by the first, and of misery by the sQcond. But 
now, on the contrary, suj^osc two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, wtnch would be of equal advantage to each 
of them ; though nothing indeed would be more impeiijnent, 
than for a stranger to busy himself to get one of them prefer- 
red to the other ; yet such endeavor would be iirtiie, in behalf 
of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all consideratic.n of 
distant consequences : as that example of gratitude, and the 
CuItiTalttHi of friendship, would be of general good to the 
world. Again, suppose one man should, by firaud or violence 
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